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THE DREAMER. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 








O, nor for her the early violet, 

The swarm-like buds upon the fruit-trees set, 

The robin singing in the first Spring rain. 

She will have gone ere these can come again. 

And therefore is it that soft, pitying sleep, 

Each night, by ways the Winter cannot keep, 

Brings her where bloom the flowers her child- 

hood knew 

In griefless places kissed by sun and dew. 

GENEVA, OHIO. 


PRO PATRIA. 
AN ODE TO SWINBURNE. 











BY ERIO MAOKAY. 


(“ We have not, alack! an ally to befriend us, 
And the season is ripe to extirpate and end us, 
Let the German touch hands with the Gaul 
And the fortress of England must fall. 

* . * . * 


“* Louder and Jouder the noise of defiance 
Rings rage from the grave ofa trustless alliance, 
And bids us beware and be warn’d, 
As abhorr’d of all nations and scorn’d.” 
—A Word fer The Nation, by A. C. Swinburne, in THE 
INDEPENDENT of December 4th, 1884.) 





Nay, good Sir Poet, read thy rbymes again, 

And check the tumult that is born in thee, 
And let thy soul, and let thy hand, refrain 
To deal the blow that Abel had of Cain. 


Are we not brothers? I bave heard it said 
That, on thy father’s side—on his at least— 
Thou art of those who counted up their dead 
When Cromwell clomb to power on Charles’s 
head. 


O reckless, roystering bard, that in a breath 
Hast found the way to flout thy father’s flag, 

1s’t well, unheeding what thy Reason saith, 

To seem to triumph in thy country’s death? 


If none will make reply ; if none will say 
How far thy Muse has wrong’d us in its 
thought, 
*Tis L will do it; I will say thee Nay, 
And hurl thee back the ravings of thy lay. 


We own thy prowess; we have lesrnt by rote 
Song after song of thine; and thou art great. 

But why this malice? Why this wanton note 

That seems to come like lava from thy throat? 


When Hugo speaks we listen. It is well 
To have so fair a foe, 80 grand a one. 
He uses words that warm while they repel 
And rings his rancor like a wedding bell. 


I think, indeed, that France is not more proud 
Ot his great name than we who claim him not. 

We, too, should weep the while if from a clond 

The bolt of death should seal him for his shroud, 


Thou art as great as he by force of song, 

But less than he as spokesman of his land. 
For thou hast rail’d at thine, to do it wrong, 
And called it coward, though its faith is strong. 


England a coward? O thou five foot five 
Of flesh and blood and sinew and the rest, 

Ts she not girt with glory, and alive 

To hear thee buzz thy scorn of all the hive? 


Thou art a bee—a bright, a golden thing— __ 
With too much honey, and the taste thereof 

Is sometimes rough, and something of a sting 

Dwells in the music that we hear thee sing. 


Ob! thou hast wrong’d us; thou hast said of 
late 
More than is good for listeners to repeat. 
Nay, I have marvel’d at thy words of hate ; 
For foes and friends alike have call’d us great. 


We are not vile. We, too, have hearts to feel ; 
And notin vain have men remember’d this. 


a 








Our hands are quick at times to clasp the steel 
And strike the blows that centuries cannot 
heal. 


I think the rocks are proud to be assail’d 

By wave and wind; for bluster kills itself— 
But rocks endure. And England has prevail’d 
Times out of number when her foes have failed, 


And once, thou know’st, a giant here was 
found 
Not bred in France, or elsewhere under sun. 
And he was Shakespeare of the whole world 
round, 
And he was King of men, though never crown’d. 


He lov'd the gracious earth from east to west, 
And all the seas thereof, and all its shores. 
But most he lov’d the home that he possess’d, 
And, right or wrong, his country seem’d the 
best. 


I think ’tis sweet to die for Fatherland, 
To live or die for this: to veil its fault, 
To magnify its merits as they stand, 
And bring to light the wonder it has plann’d. 


Do thou thus much ; and deal no further pain, 
But sooner tear the tongue from out thy 
mouth, 
And sooner let the life in thee be slain 
Than strike at One who strikes thee not again. 


Thy land and mine, our England, is erect ; 

And like a lordly thing she looks on thee, 
And sees thee number’d with her bards elect, 
And will not harm the brow that she has deck’d, 


She lets thee live. She knows how rich and 
rare ; 
Are songs like thine, and how the smallest 
bird 
May make much music in the Summer air, 
And how a curse may turn into a prayer. 


Take back thy taunt, I say ; and with the same 
Accept our pardon ; or, if this offend, 
Why, then, no pardon, ev’n in England’s name. 
We have our country still, and thou thy fame! 
Lowpon, ENGLAND. 
pci —_— sivas 


PAUL’S TWO PARISHIONERS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Tue apostle Paul had the whole world 
for his parish. He certainly had some very 
remarkable parishioners; and among these 
were the keeper of the prison at Philippi, 
and Felix, the Roman Viceroy of Judea. I 
often wish that we knew the name of the 
interesting character who propounded that 
most vital of human questions, ‘‘What must 
Ido to be saved?” for we are obliged to 
call him always by the vague appellation of 
‘the Jailer.” These two parishioners were 
alike in many respects; they were both 
Pagans, both ignorant of the Gospel, and 
both were prodigiously frightened men. 
The one, awaked by the earthquake and 
the loosing of his prison-doors, ‘* called for 
lights, and sprang in, and, trembling for 
fear, fell down before Paul and Silas.” The 
other, after listening to Paul’s pungent dis- 
course on righteousness, temperance, and 
a coming judgment, was ‘‘terrified.” In 
both cases the alarm was connected with a 
sense of personal guiltiness. We can 
hardly doubt that both these men were 
under the powerful influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

But it was the sharp contrast in the con- 
duct of these two men, when under con- 
viction of sin, that makes their story so 
instructive. They had both reached the 
crisis of their lives. Their eternal welfare 
trembled in the balance. Everything 
depended upon afew moments. They were 
both stirred up, stirred to the depths, and 
all depended upon how they settled down. 
One of them settled right. He had eagerly 
inquired ‘‘What must I do to be saved?” 


The quick answer came, which embodies 
the very core of the Gospel: ‘‘ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” This brings him face to face with 
the omnipotent Saviour. Without cavil or 
delay, without waiting for adivine impulse 
to cool down—as so many of us too often 
do—he promptly gives himself to Christ. 
He “ believed’’; that is, he grasped Christ 
and rested on him; his very soul linked 
itself to Jesus the Person, and clung there. 
Faith was not an opinion, but an act, and a 
very impressive one. It was a resolute step, 
into which he put the whole energies of his 
soul, as I would put all my bodily energies 
into grasping a rope if I fell overboard from 
a ferry-boat. There are times in life when 
faith is a calm, quiet resting in the arms of 
the infinite Love. But the Jailer was not 
in the condition for that style of reposeful 
trust; his was the quick cleaving to Jesus; 
the Holy Spirit was working in him, and 
he, in turn, was ‘‘ working out his salva- 
tion” by instantly doing his duty. There 
is a homely saying, ‘‘ it takes two to make 
a bargain.” How true this is when a sinner 
accepts Christ and Christ accepts the 
sinner, ~ 

As soon asthe Jailer had accepted Christ, 
he confessed him. He was _ baptized 
straightway; whether by being applied to 
the water, or the water to him, is of sma!l 
account. Having been washed himself, he 
washes the wounds of the imprisoned 
apostles, takes them to his own apartments, 
and entertains them hospitably. These are 
the evidences of his conversion. Having 
done his duty, we are prepared to learn 
that he ‘ rejoiced, believing in God with all 
his house.” The happiest hour this side of 
Heaven is that hour in which a man is born 
again into Christ. And would to God that 
all our readers who have never tasted this 
happiness would imitate the Jailer’s 
example! 

‘Earth has a Joy unknown ia Heaven— 
The new-born peace of sins forgiven! 


Tears of such pure and deep delight, 
Ye angels! never dimmed your sight.” 


The veteran soldier of the Philippian jail 
(for such he probably was) settled the 
agitating question rightly. His melted heart 
was poured, like melted metal, into the right 
mold; he was molded into a Christian. But 
how about the other parishioner—the volup- 
tuous and cowardly and corrupt Viceroy 
Felix? How did he settle down? To him 
came the same crisis, when Paul aroused 
him by a tremendous discourse on right- 
eousness, temperance and the coming judg- 
ment. To him came the same precious 
opportunity to become a new man and an 
heir of Heaven. On the pivot of ten min- 
utes turns his destiny. Does he drive the 
plain-spoken Paul from the audience-cham- 
ber in rage and revenge? No; he simply 
pours his melted sensibilities into the mold 
of polite procrastination, and lets them cool 
off and harden, ‘‘Go thy way for this 
time,” he smoothly says, ‘“‘and when I 
have a convenient season I will call for 
thee.” The seasons came, and often too; 
the rapacious Viceroy had frequent inter- 
views with the apostle, hoping to wring a 
bribe out of him. Felix often repeated his 
conversations with Paul; but, as has been 
well said, ‘“‘ we do not know that he ever re- 
peated the trembling.” At the end of two 
years he goes away, leaying Paul still a 
prisoner, and himself a prisoner of the 
Devil. Judging from what profane his- 
tory tells us, the guilty and rapacious 





adulterer sinned away forever his one 
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golden opportunity for salvation. In a 
few moments he seems to have settled his 
fate for eternity. 

The sharp contrast between these two 
parishioners of the great apostle is repeated 
every day, and in numberless cases. It 
emphasizes the fact that, in securing the 
salvation of the soul, promptness is every- 
thing. God’s word is “now”; Satan’s 
word is ‘‘ to-morrow.” The first impulses 
of conscience are the best, and conscience 
was pushing both theJailer and the Roman 
Viceroy. It is vastly easier to perform a vital 
duty when it is first presented to you than 
it is afterward. When a temptation assails 
you, strike it down instantly, and the vic- 
tory is won; if not, if will grow stronger 
every moment, and you will grow weaker. 
The salvation of Joseph, at a certain criti. 
cal moment in his life, depended upon his 
rushing immediately from the room. If he 
had lingered and procrastinated, he would 
probably have been lost. Conscience can- 
not be obeyed too quickly. Now the real 
reason why multitudes of people in our 
congregations remain unconverted up to 
this time is the very same reason why Felix 
was ruined. They all expect to become 
Christians’ at some time before they die. 
So do you, my yet unconverted friend! 
But whenever Christ has invited you, you 
have put bim off with a ‘‘ not now; by and 
by.” Whenever conscience has pressed 
you to stop your sinful life and begin a bet- 
ter one, you have quieted conscience with 
the promise to do so at some future time. 
Instead of gladly accepting Christ's help for 
abetter, purer, stronger life, you have some- 
how dreaded the idea of becoming better. 
What does this prove but inborn deprav- 
ity? Blink it as you will, it is only another 
evidence of your need of thvrough regen- 
eration. Dreading to become a Christian, 
you have said to yourself, it will be easier 
by and by; or else, I will have more time 
by and by. But the real underlying reason, 
I fear, is the same one that pulled poor 
Felix back; you are unwilling to surrender 
your favorite sins. They hold you, and 
you will not even let Christ deliver you. 

Once more, I entreat you, reopen this 
great, this transcendent question. It is never 
settled until settled rightly. Conscience will 
give you no rest until you find rest in obey- 
ing Christ. When God says you are right, 
then you are safe; as long as he says you 
are wrong, you are in danger of perdition; 
nay, you are ‘‘condemned already.” The 
Jailer was saved by prompt obedience to 
conscience and to Christ; Felix delayed 
and perished. Right there lies your dan- 
ger. Reopen the question at once. To- 
day begin to do what Jesus commands. 
Thinking about repenting, believing, and 
accepting the Saviour is not enough; it is 
the doing that does it. Youmay secure sal- 
vation in an hour if you are in earnest. 

Brooxiry, N.Y. 


THE LANDING-PLACE OF COLUM- 








BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 


Tue proposition to celebrate the fourth 
centennial of the discovery of America, first 
made by Tue InpePenpeEnT in 1888, has at- 
tracted considerable attention iu America 
and Europe, especially to the question, Where 
and how should that celebration take place? 
The Spauish people naturally claim their 
country as the most appropriate place for 
the celebration, as it was from a Spanish 
port, under the auspices of Spanish mon- 
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archs, and beneath a Spanish flag, that Co- 
lumbus started on his great quest. 

Sefior Emilio Castelar, the eminent Span- 
ish statesman, has proposed a gathering of 
ships of all nations concerned in the great 
discovery, on August 8d, 1892, at the port 
of Palos, in Andalusia, whence Columbus 
sailed, just four hundred years before, for 
the then unknown “Sea of Darkness” in 
the West. He would have this fleet repeat 
the voyage of Columbus by sailing, on his 
route, to San Salvador, one of the Bahama 
group of islands southeast of the coast of 
Florida, where Columbus first saw an evi- 
dence of land in the night of October 11th- 
12th, and landed on the morning of the 
12th, 1492. He would have the people of 
these ships disembark on that day of the 
year, 1892, on the spot where the feet of the 
great discoverer first pressed the soil of an 
island in American waters. 

From Genoa, the birthplace of Columbus, 
comes a proposition to send twelve Genoese 
sea-captains to debark on the same spot, 
with appropriate ceremonies. Recognizing 
New York City as the most appropriate 
place for the celebration, it has also been 
proposed to sead over to that city, for tem- 
porary exhibition, at that time, the statue 
of Columbus which surmounts the beauti- 
ful monument erected to his memory in the 
Piazza de Colombo, in Genoa. 

The significant question has arisen, Is 
it positively known which of the Bahama 
Islands is San Salvador—the Guanahani of 
the natives—on which Columbus landed? 
This has been a debatable question for half 
a century, and is still unsolved. Five dif- 
ferent islands of the group—namely, Grand 
Turk, Cat, Watling, Mariguana, and Sa- 
mana, or Atwood Cay, being claimed as 
the true San Salvador. Popular belief 
holds to Cat Island as the San Salva- 
dor, so named by Columbus, while 
scientific and historical investigators give 
reasons for claiming for each of the 
other five islands named the honor of be- 
ing the first landing-place, or ‘ landfall,” 
of the great Admiral and his companions. 
The principal investigators are Don Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete, a civil officer of 
the Marine Department of Spain; Washing- 
ton Irving, the Awerican biographer, of 
Columbus; Captain A. B. Becher, of the 
Royal (British) Navy, who wrote and pub- 
lished ** Land Fall of Columbus,” in 1856; 
Adolph Varnhagen, who, in 1864, published 
in Chi. a treatise on the Guanuhani of Co- 
lum bus, and the late Gustavus Vasa Fox, the 
Assistant Secretary of tbe Navy from May, 
1861, to November, 1866, who prepared, in 
1881, the results of his personal observa- 
tioas among the Bahamas, and his re- 
searches under the auspices of our Govern- 
ment. Navarrete claims Grand Turk; Irv- 
ing, Cat; Becher, Watling; Varnhageo, 
Mariguana, and Fex, Samana, as the true 
San Salvador. I propose, in this paper, to 
give, in brief outline, an account of the in- 
vestigations of these inquirers, and their 
conclusivns. 

Tue basis of all investigation on the sub- 
ject must necessarily be the jourual or 
**log” of Columbus himself, of which we 
have, in an English translation by Samuel 
Kettell, of Massachusetts, acopious apstract 
made by Bishop Bartolomé de Las Casas, a 
contemporary of the Admiral and his com- 
panivon in his second voyage of discovery. 
Las Casas was a benevolent Spanish mis- 
siooary, noted for his zeal in behalf of the 
natives of America, who were cruelly op- 
pressed by his countrymen. Having be- 
come a Domicican friar after the death of 
Columbus, be was an earnest preacher of 
the Gospel to the natives of Santo Domingo, 
and of humanity to tne Spanish conquerors 
whoenslavedthem. He repeatedly crossed 
the ocean on his holy mission, and was 
finally created Bishop of Chiapa, in Mexico. 
Las Casas wrote a ‘* History of the Indies” 
from the discovery in 1492 to 1520, which 
has never been published, as the general 
strain of the writer’s representations is 
unfavorable to the character of the 
Spaniards. The original manuscripts of 
bis work are in the Spanish Royal Academy 
of History, and in the Royal Library at 
Madrid, and are open to scholars. 

Ia the preparation of this work (from 
which Herrera and other Spanish historians 
of America, freely drew) Las Casas had 
before him the original journals or “ log” 
of Colunibus, his map of his hrst discovery, 





and many letters aod documents—all of 
which are now lost. The abridgment re- 
ferred to was discovered about the yeur 
1790, by Navarrete, above named. The 
year before, the King of Spain determined 
to establish at Cadiz a repository of histori- 
cal and scientific works, relating to the 
Marine, which were known to exist in the 
different parts of the kingdom, and commis- 
sioned Navarrete to examine all the pub- 
lic and private libraries in the rea)m in 
order to obtain copies of works relating to 
the proposed object. In the archives of the 
Duke del Infantado, he found two manu- 
scripts, which proved to be narratives of 
the first and third voyages of Columbus, in 
the handwriting of Las Casas. They were 
evidently abridgments of the original jour- 
nals of the navigator, made by this author 
in the course of his labors in compiling his 
history. The disturbed state of the King- 
dom, through the influence of the French 
Revolution and continued by the wars of 
Napoleon, interrupted the enterprise of 
Navarrete, and these valuable manuscripts 
were not published until 1825, when they 
were translated into English and sent out 
from the press at Boston. 

Columbus, in his journal, says he sailed 
from Palos on the 8d of August, 1492, 
‘* half an hour before sunrise,” and steered 
southward for the Canary Islands, which 
he reached in five or sixedays. Thence, 
early in September, he sailed due west. He 
was probably led to this course by Tosca- 
nelli’s chart, which placed Cipangi (Japan) 
due west from the Canaries. It, fortunately, 
placed the ships of Columbus within the 
favoring currents of the trade-winds, which 
made his voyage much shorter than if he 
had encountered the variable winds of a 
more northern latitude. It probably saved 
his undertaking from absolute failure. For 
several days before the end of this shorter 
voyage the crews of the vessels became 
alarmed, disheartened, discontented and 
even mutinous. 

On the 11th of October (old style), sail- 
ing W. 8. W., the navigators saw positive 
indications of land bear. At sunset they 
sailed due west again, and at ten-o’clock 
that evening, while standing on his quarter. 
deck, Columbus saw a light and called the 
attention of twoor three of bis compan- 
ions to it. He saw it once or twice again, 
like a wax taper, moving up and down. At 
two o’clock in the morning land was seen 
by one of the suilors, six miles distant. 
They lay to until daylight, when they 
found themselves ‘‘ near a small island, one 
of the Lacayos,” (Bahamas) on which the 
Admiral and his companious landed, and 
met many people, who called the island 
Guanahani. Columbus named it San Sal- 
vador.* 

From the 12th until the 27th of October 
Columbus visited, named, aud took posses- 
sion, in the name of his sovereigns, of tive 
islands of the group, and thence sailed to 
Cuba. His journal contains no note of the 
iatitude and longitude of San Salvador; 
and the only data for the solution of the 
question of its identity, which it turnisues, 
is its description of the physical aspects of 
tne island, and the courses Columbus pur- 
sued in his voyage to Cuba after he left it. 
In his first notice of the island it is cailed a 
litle” one, without any mountuins. Af- 
terward he mentioned it as ‘‘ pretty large,” 
and still later as ‘a small island.” During 
his cruise among the Bahamas, until he 
reached Cuba, he kept a pretty full account 
of the weather, the direction of the wind, 
the courses pursued, and notable occur- 
rences; and it is upon this “log” the inves- 
tigators of the probiem of identity have 
based their arguments and conclusions, 
each forming fur himself a track from the 
first landfall of Columbus. 

Grand Turk, as we have observed, was 
claimed by Navarrete as the true San Salva- 
dor. It is in latitude 21° 81’ N., and longi- 
tude 71° 08’ N. from Greenwich. It is the 
most southern island of those named. Its 
area is about 6.87 square miles. It 
is generally low, with an elevation of about 
70 feet at the highest point. {tis bare of 

* His little squadron consisted of three small ves- 
eels, “Sante Maria” (the flag-ship), “Pinte,” and 
“Nina.” The flagship was considerably larger than 
the others, being of about idv tons burden, its length 
of deck was 6s feet; length of keel, 61 feet; extreme 
breadth, 90 feet; depth of hold, 10 feet, and draft of 
water, |0 feet 6inches. Sbe probably carrivd 4 anchors, 
with bemp cables. The mapt-heai lovkout was 60 feet 


above the és. The three vessels carried about 100 men 
in the aggregate, 








trees, and about one-third of its surface is 
composed of salt and fresh water lagoons. 

Navarrete’s statements are not always in 
accord with the narrative of Columbus or 
the plain interpretation of his journal. For 
example, assuming Grand Turk to be San 
Salvador, Navarrete says: ‘Columbus 
sighted the east side of it while steering a 
course N. by 8. #8.; and from thence he 
went around by the north to the west side 
of the island.” The journal says he 
steered W. after sunset until the land 
was sightéd. Again: ‘From the west 
side of the Grand Turk, Columbus sailed 
W. by N. $ N., nineteen miles to the Caicos 
Islands, which, together formed the second 
[island] to which he gave the name of Santa 
Maria de la Concepcion.” It is possible the 
Caicos group bere mentioned formed one 
island in 1492; for changes are continually 
going on among these cural islands; but 
Navarrete’s description does not agree with 
that of Columbus. Again, he says: ‘‘ From 
the second island Columbus sailed to the 
southward and westward to Little Inagua, 
the third island, which he named Fernan- 
dina,” and gives its distance from the sec- 
ond nearly double that between the sec- 
ond and third (Santa Mariaand Fernandina) 
given inthe ‘* log” of the Admiral. Navar- 
rete then gives an account of the track of 
Columbus from Little Inagua, the third 
island, and thence toCuba; but it is quite at 
variance, at times, with that of the journal 
of the Admiral. 

In selecting Grand Turk for the first land 
fall of Columbus, Navarrete confronts Juan 
de la Cosa and Herrera. La Cosa was the 
companion of Columbus—‘* seaman, chart- 
maker, pilot and master—who made six 
voyages to the New World.” In the first 
voyage of Columbus he was master of the 
flag-ship. In the second voyage he was 
‘*master of chart-making” on board the 
‘*Nina,” and completed a chart of the 
first voyage in the year 1501, in which 
Guanahani (San Salvador) is placed near the 
middle of the northeast side of the Bahama 
group, east of the southern end of Long 
tsland. In 1582, Humboldt found in the 
library of Baron de Walkenoer, an illumin- 
ated map, skillfully drawn on an ox-hide, 
dated ‘* 1500,” and bearing the signature of 
La Cosa. It is five feet nine inches by 
three feet two inches in size. On that map 
is Guanahani in the same relative situation 
of Sumana on the best modern cbarts—near 
the middle of the northeast side of the 
Bahamas. La Cosa was three days witi 
Columbus at Guapabani and undoubtedly 
made an accurate account of its comparative 
size aud exceptional position. Herrera, a 
most careful investigator, adopted La Cosu’s 
chart as correct. 

Varnhagen claims Mariquana to be San 
Salvador. It is northward of Grand 
‘Turk; has an area of 96 square miles; 
is low, with the exception of a hill 101 feet 
high near its center and another at the east 
cud 90 feet bigh. There is no lake or 
lagvon on this island. Varnhagen says 
Columbus made Grand Turk “steering 
west; he rounded the east end and an- 
chored on the northeast sLore. Heuce he 
steered W. } N. forty miles, for Creek 
Point on Acklin Island; followed the norta 
aud south shore for thirteen miles and the 
east and west shore twenty-nine miles, and 
so over to the South Cape to Long Island.” 
Varnhagen, like Navarrete, ignores the 
statement of Columbus under date of Ucto- 
ber 18th: “I determined to wait until to- 
morrow evening, and then sail for the 
southwest.” This sentence Varnhagen does 
not notice in his narrative. 


Varnhagen makes the second island vis- 
ited, and named Santa Maria by Columbus, 
Long Island, forty miles from the first (San 
Salvador), while the *‘log” of the Admiral 
suys the second island was less than twenty- 
three miles distant; a difference of 79 per 
cent. on so short a voyage. Columbus over- 
ran his log only 114 per cent. on his voyage 
across the Atlantic, of fully 8,000 miles. 
Tne ‘‘ log” of Columbus says he saw two 
islands, seventy feet in hight, in this short 
voyage; Varnbagen says the Admiral did 
not mention them. Columbus did not go 
along the sbore running ‘north and 
south,” as Varnhagen ass.rts. His jour- 
nals, October 15th, says the second island 
on the side toward San Salvador ran north 
apd south, and was five leagues (fifteen 
miles) in length, and the other side, which he 


Sollowed, was ten leagues, or about thirty- 
one miles, and ran east and west. There 
are s0 many contradictions of Columbus in 
Navarrete’s narrative, that, as another 
writer has said, ‘‘they put him out of 
court.” 

Captain Becher, of the Royal Navy, with 
rare opportunities for studying the prob- 
lems (for he was employed in the Hydro- 
graphical office of the Admiralty), came to 
the conclusion that Watling Island, still 
further north than Mariguana, bas a right- 
ful claim to the honor of being the first land- 
fall of Columbus in American waters. This 
claim is set furth in his monograph—* Land 
Fall of Columbus.” This island, at its 
Southeast point, is in latitude 23°55’ N., 
and longitude 74°28’ W., and has an area 
of sixty square miles. Near its center is a 
hill 140 feet high. One-third of the island 
is occupied by a lagoon of brackish water. 


Captain Becher asserts that Columbus 
approached Watling Island (which he as- 
sumes to be Sun Salvador), steering 8. W., 
and anchored on the northeast side, about 
four miles E. 8. E. of the northeast end, in 
a position from which his boats must 
have rowed northwest to ‘see the other 
side.” He also makes Columbus take the 
little squadron ‘‘around Watling, by the 
north.” Mufioz, a Spanish cotemporary of 
Navarrete, who wrote a ‘ History of the 
New World,” also claimed Watling as San 
Salvador. He wrote: ‘He [Columbus] 
landed on the southwest. He took the 
boats and reconnoitered by way of the N. 
N. E., the western coast, and, having 
doubled the northern point, he turned 
round by the east coast, which is the 
largest side, and is estimated as having 
more than fifteen leagues [forty-five miles].” 
The cast side of Watling is only twelve 
miles long. Mufioz probably had noauthen- 
tic chart when he wrote. 

Captain Becher and Mufioz both differ 
with Columbus; but the former dogmati- 
cally disposes of the matter by asseriing 
that Columbus was ‘‘ mistuken,” and that 
the Admural’s -hgures are ‘‘mere guess- 
work.” In this strain he treats the whole 
subject, making erroneous translations, 
forcing Columbus into a most reckless voy- 
uge of sixty miles, in thick, rainy weather, 
on a very dark night, among unknown 
coral reets! Self-satisfied with his perfurm- 
ance, which is often untrustworthy, after 
dismissing Humboldt and Irving as lacking 
‘patience and discriminutiou” in the peru- 
sul of the journal of Columbus, he assumes 
that he has proven Watling Island to be 
San Saivador, and ** finally set at rest the 
question of the landfall.” He speaks of his 
work as having a ‘degree of precision 
that places his position at any time beyond 
a doubt”; and he satisfies himself in 
respect to the views he holds in contradic. 
tion to Columbus by saying the Admiral 
** deceived himself,” was *‘ baffling investi- 
gation” and ‘* puzzling effectually the inge- 
nuity of all geographers.” 

Washington Irving, ia the Appendix to 
his ** Life of Columbus,” adopts the popu- 
lar idea that Cat Isiand, the most northerly 
of the five named, is the true San Salvador. 
At its southeast end it is in latitude 24° 09’ 
N. aud longitude 75° 18 W. It contains 
160 square miles. At the northeast end 
hills rise to an altitude of 400 feet, and 
form the highest land ot the Bahamas. It 
has neither lakes nor lagoons. 

Mr. Irving, arguing in favor gf Cat 
Island, wrote: ‘* From Guanahani Colum- 
bus saw so many islands that he was at a 
loss which next to visit. He de- 
termined tu go to the nearest in sight,” 
which, as.Columbus says, he named Santa 
Maria. Mr. Irving presumes “ the others 
were that irregular belt of small islands 
known as La Cardena (or the chain) 
stretching past the Island of San Salvador 
(Cat Island) in a southeast and northwest 
direction.” Columbus wrote on October 
14th: ‘I returned to the ship and set sail, 
and saw so many islands that I could net 
decide to which one I should go first.” A 
citizen of New York (Mr. Gibbs) who made 
personal observations at Cat Island, as- 
serted that: ‘‘No land can be seen from 
the highest hills nor from the mast-head of 
a vessel lyingat Winding Bay, or Columbus 
Point, where he is said to have landed.” 
Varnhagen says Columbus steered west 
from San Salvador for Santa Maria; Irving 
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vador, and ‘‘hence it is rendered certain 
that Columbus did not sail west from San 
Salvador to Concepcion (Santa Maria].” 

The third island Columbus visited he 
named Fernandina. This, Irving makes 
identical with Exuma which, with Little 
Exuma, may have formed one island in 1492. 
Navarrete, to accommodate his theory that 
the Grand Turk is San Salvador, makes 
Little Inagua Fernandina. Irving makes 
the Admiral leave Exuma (Fernandina) in 
search of Samoet Island. Steering southeast, 
after sailing three hours, he discovered that 
island to which he gave the name of Isabela. 
Samoet, he says, ‘‘agrees 80 accurately in 
its description with Long Island, which 
lies east of Exuma, that it is only necessary 
to read it [this account] with the chart un- 
folded, to become convinced of its iden- 
tity. Now, when the Admiral was at Santa 
Maria, he had Long Island plaiuly insight; 
for ic was only fourtcen miles away. In 
fact, to go from Santa Maria to Exuma, an 
island he could not see, he had to bend his 
course to the northward and westward to 
avoid an island that was visible at his start, 
and for which he was searching. 


On October 24th, Columbus wrote: ‘At 
midnight I weighed anchor from the island 
of Isubelu, the cape of the rocky islet, 
which is on the northern side, where I was 
lying, in order to go to the isiand of Cuba.” 
Mr. Irving makes Columbus go straight 
from Isubela (Long Island) to the Mucarras 
Reef on the borders of the Grand Bahama 
Bank. The best modern charts show that 
such a course was impossible; for it runs 
through cays, among rocky ‘ heads,” and 
over the shoal part of the Bahama Bank, 
upon which the most experienced naviga- 
tors hesitate to pass, even with good pilots 
and correct charts. 

The late Gustavus V. Fox made by far 
a more thorough personal and scientific in- 
vestigation of the subject of the first land- 
fall of Columbus than any previous searcher, 
the result of which was published by our 
Government in 1882, with an admirable 
chart, showing the tracks of the litue 
Spanish squadron laid down by others in 
support of their claims for the respective 
islands named as the true San Salvador. 
Mr. Fox passed the Winter of 1778—’79 in 
the Bahamus, which had been familiar 
cruising ground to him, and he became 
satistied, from his observations and 
researches, that the island of Samana, or 
Atwood Cay, is the true San Salvador, and 
Crooked and Ackiin Islands (which were 
doubtless one island) the second one which 
Columbus visited and named Santa Maria. 
Tue channel which separates them is so 
shallow now that it can be waded across 
even at high cide, and is invisible to a pass- 
ing vessel, 

Columbus speaks of this second island as 
‘tive rather than seven leagues (15.9 or 
22.3 miles) from San Salvador. rom the 
northeast point of Acklin nearest Samana, 
it is 23 miles. He said the second islund 
had a north and south side about 15 miles, 
and an cast and west side about 31 miles. 
Crooked and Acklin Islands being regarded 
as one island, has a north and south side of 
13 miles, and another, which runs west by 
north and east by south, 29 miles. “A 
navigator tu-day,” says Fox, ‘could not 
come nearer the trutu, in describing the 
island in hke circumstances; but Colum- 
bus kept his time with a sand-glass and 
reckoned his speed by the eye. There 1s 
no other island of the Bahamas, of which 
the journal records the length and trend of 
two separate sides, and Crooked Island 
{in its eutirety] is the only one in the 
Bahamas whican conforms to this des- 
cription.” 

Samana is a very small island, having an 
area of 8.6 square miles. Its easieru end is 
in latitude 28° 05’ N., and luugitude 78° 
37° W. +t has a rauge of hiils on the 
southwest side, avout one hundred feet 
high, and on the northeast a luwer hill. 
Be.ween these hills the land is low, and 
during the rainy seasun tbereis a row of 
ponds forming a large lugoon parallel to 
the suore. Oa the south side a Couspicu- 
ous white bluff looks to the soutuward 
and eustward. Samava is an outlying island 
of the Bahama group. Tueie is nutuing 
in the jourval of Oviumbus to indicate 
that the lagoon at San Salvador was aught 
but the flooding of the jow grounds by ex- 
cessive rains at that season. 





Columbus says San Salvador was first seen 
from his ship at 2 vu’clock in the morning 
of October 12th, at a distance of six miles. 
An ordinary shore could not well be seen 
at that distance in the night without favor- 
able conditions. From information ob- 
tained at our National Observatory, Mr. 
Fox ascertained that at two o’clock on the 
morning of October 12th, 1492, the moon 
was nearly at its third quarter, and was 
89° above the eastern horizon. The sea- 
men had been admonished by the Admiral 
to keep a sharp outlook ahead for land, 
from the forecastle. Of course they were 
eagerly looking westward, and the moon 
was partly behind them and shining directly 
upon the white bluff just mentioned—a 
most favorable condition for seeing the 
land at night. We here bave the interestiug 
fact tbat Columbus first saw a portion af 
the land of this Western Hemisphere by 
the light of the moon. 

Columbus wrote in his journal that he 
went along San Salvador ‘‘in a northeaster- 
ly direction, to see the other side, which 
was On the other side of the east”; that is, 
he could see one side as far as the east end, 
but desired to see the other side of the east 
end. He also said that, in going along in 
the boats, he “* found a piece of land like an 
island, although it was not one, with six 
houses on it, which, in two days, could be 
easily cut off and converted into an island.” 
These two quotations show that Columbus 
was in the vicinity of a peninsula, connected 
with the main by a narrow isthmus, Both 
agree well with Samana, and with no other 
island. The point of land which the Ad- 
miral said could easily be cut off has al- 
ready been separated by the erosion of the 
sea. Columbus said he should sail south- 
west from San Salvador, and undoubtedly 
did so; for he was told that an island in 
that direction contained gold. The first 
island he touched after leaving San Salva- 
dor (and which he named Santa Maria), 
must have lain in that direction. Crooked 
Island, which, io its entirety, 80 well an- 
swers the Admiral’s de-cription of Santa 
Maria, lies southwest of Samana. 

Assuming that Samana is the true San 
Salvador, Mr. Fox traces the truck of Co- 
lumbus from it to the other islands which 
he visited and named, and so on to Cuba, 
showing pretty clearly that a route such as 
is indicated by the ‘*log” of the Admiral, 
could only have been followed by starting 
from Samana. On asub-sketch of Samaua, 
on the chart accompanying his paper, he 
fixes the spot where Columbus probably 
first anchored at the edge of the shoal, not 
fur east of the islet, wuich probably formed 
a part of the peninsula described by the 
great navigator. 

A'thougu Mr. Fox seems to have come 
nearer than avy one else to the discovery of 
the true San Salvador Island wuercon Co- 
jumbus first landed, the problem is not ab- 
solutely solved, and possibly it never will 
be, s0 that an atlempt to ‘‘land on the 
spov” wouid be futile and foolish. Mr. Fox 
well says: ‘‘It is not flattering to the Eng- 
lish or Spanisi-spcaking peoples that the 
four hundredth anniversary of this great 
event draws nigh, and is likely to caich us 
st.li floundering touching the first landing- 
p.ace of Columbus.” 

THE Rive, Dover Prats, N. Y. 





RELIGION BELOW THE ELBOWS. 


BY PRES. WM. W. PATTON, D.D., LL.D. 





‘*A ourrous kind of religion that must 
be!” my readers will exclaim. ‘‘ We have 
heard of head religion aud beart religion, 
but this is the first time our attention 
as been directed to a connection of 
religion with the elbows, unless it be an 
awkward way of using the expressiun 
‘out al the elbuws”! And so I must 
offer a word of explanation, aud must also 
disclaim being the author of the phrase in 
quesiion. Its origin was on this wise. For 
many years it was my privilege to enjoy 
@ somewhat intimate acyuautance with 
the Kev. Horace Bushuell, of Hartford, 
Conn., our churches and our residences 
being not far separated. After my remov- 
al to Ouicago, upon each avnual visit to 
Hartfoid, it was my unfailing custom to 
call upon the good Duoctor, aud to have an 
hour’s familiar talk upon the current top- 
ics of interest in the religious world. 
Upon such an occasion I was praising the 





earnestness and activity that character- 
ized the Western churches, and the man- 
ner in which they carried into church 
work the enterprise which they display in 
business pursuits. Suddenly the Doctor 
looked up, with one of his searching 
glances, and said, in his own idiomatic 
way: ‘‘I will tell you what is the diffi- 
culty with the Western style of religion; 
it is too much below the elbows!” 

That was a center shot, ani produced a 
marked impression. Many and many a 
time have I turned that qucer phrase over 
in my mind, and considered its meaning 
and application. ‘‘Below the elbows” 
must refer to the forearms and hands. Cer- 
tainly the human animal would be poorly 
off without this part of his organism. 
Wonderful is its construction, as Sir 
Charles Bell proved; and the expounders 
of Natural Theology have not been slow to 
put to use the facts, as an illustration of 
final causes in Nature. The thumb alone 
serves to differentiate man from the apes 
andthe monkeys. Civilization has been 
conditioned instrumentally upen what is 
below the elbows. Had those instrumen- 
talities been lacking, human works had 
been few and rude. It will not answer to 
speak disrespectfully of these useful cx- 
tremities. But then imagine a man alive 
only below his elbows! And these parts to 
be in perpetual motion! A kind of a jump- 
ing-jack! Or a very busy saw-mill, with an 
endless up and down activity! The con- 
ception makes one shudder, and then grow 
wexry of the monotonous unrest. We 
must have a man with a beating beart, and 
a thinking brain—a man alive and active in 
every part, and also capable of quiet 
thought and fruitful imagination, of search- 
ing investigation and glowing sentiment. 

Allowing this, what is the application to 
rersonal piety and to religious characteris- 
tics? What is the type of religion of 
which Dr. Bushnell could say that it was 
‘*too much below the elbows”? In consid- 
ering this one must not be ina heat, as if 
feeling hurt and affronted; nor hasten to 
retort with like speech, and to say that 
New England religion is too much above 
the eyebrows! That may be, and Dr. 
Bushnell’s assertion be also true. More- 
over, what that keen observer attributed to 
the West, may be characteristic of more 
sections than one.of our land. What if it 
has invaded the East, tov, and become 
largely an attribute of our national religion? 
Lei us coolly inquire into the facts. The 
idea of the Doctor’s sharp phrase was that he 
thought that, in Western Christians, the 
outward largely predominated over the 
inward; that wwe hands were more em- 
ployed than the head and heart; that 
religion had not in it enough of elevated 
thought, calm purpose, quiet meditation, 
holy reverence, lofty idea aud symmetry and 
refinement of spiritual character. He 
deemed it too exclusively busy with exter- 
nal activities, wiih a round of visiule 
duties, with a bustling stir, with an ambition 
to point to conspicuour results, thai can be 
numbered and measured and weighed—so 
many committees organized, so many 
societies formed, so many meetings held, 
s0 many entertainments given, so many 
dollars raised, so many edifices built, so 
many scholars in the Sunday-school, so 
many new congregations gathered. Prob. 
ably he had in view the Murtha type of 
religion, the ** much-serving” tendency, 
which rushes around the spiritual house 
with a frantic zeal to have the hunds 
‘* doing” somethiag every moment, as the 
only way of houoriog the Master, and 
forgetful that he is equally pleased with 
tue Marys who tuke time to sit at his feet, 
to luok 1ovingly iutu his face, and to teed 
upon his grac.vus aud instructive woras. 

If there is an excessive tendency in this 
direction, there is much, no deubt, to ex- 
cuseit. Faith without works is dead, and 
earnest souls will feel impelled to continu- 
ous action. The world surely calls for 
something to be done, to enlighten its 
izgnurance, to comfortits sorrows, to cleanse 
its pollution. tis not to be saved by mere 
thinking or interior exercises Uf however 
lofty a nature. Jesus himself is described 
as ‘‘one who weut’about dviog good.” 
Besides, modern active picty is a needed 
reaction frum the preVious extreme of 
spiritual passivity. Our fatbers had a type 
of religion that needed to run down out of 





the head into the arms and hands, and to 
éxercise itself vigorously below the elbows. 
They could read and hear the driest coc- 
trinal discussions with relish, and contend 
for technical orthodoxy, and spend hours 
in self-examination—many ‘ hours of dark- 
ness’—and have occasional spiritual rap- 
tures, and yet send no Gospel to the heathen, 
institute no Sunday-schools, organize no 
Bible Societies, and grapple with no ques- 
tions of reform. Their Christian lives 
largely lacked the practical element. In 
the’rebound from their contemplative and 
impassive extreme, in which too much was 
made of the head, it would be singular 
if we had not gone to the opposite 
extreme, and made too much of 
the hands. For, as there is a very 
dry orthodoxy, so there is a very dry 
outward activity, and the truly spiritual 
soul is left athirst by both. The activity 
which takes the place of love is very differ- 
ent from the activity which springs from 
love. There may be much of the ‘Lo 
here!” and ‘Lo there!” and very little of the 
‘* kingdom of God within” the soul. There 
are temperaments, male and female, which 
delight in organizations, gatherings, bustle, 
and excitement, and what they call stir and 
progress, be the occasion secular or relig- 
ious. They naturally carry their business 
enterprise, or their housekeeping talent in- 
to “church work”; but the work may be 
of the least spiritual character, and pertain 
to sociahles, fairs, suppers, excursions, en- 
tertainments, and other plans for amuze- 
ment and financial success, rather than to 
the salvation of souls and the development 
of Christian character. In other words, the 
temptation is to substitute social pleasure, 
or denominational ambition, or the outward 
prosperity of one’s own congregation and 
Caurch, for personal devotion to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. This would be to substitute 
the hands for the heart. 

Nor must we forget that any valuable 
power of the activity which we call ‘ do- 
ing” resides largely in its being the repre- 
sentative of Christian character. A single 
word spoken, a single deed done, in the 
very spirit of the Lord Jesus, by a soul in 
constant communion with bim, is worth 
for spiritual results a thousand words and 
deeds not thus inspired, and which only 
vield festivity, amusement and dollars. 
And so let us aim to have a religion unit- 
ing the agency of head, heart and hands; a 
religion which shall have dignity and effi- 
ciency, repose and action, intelligence and 
sentiment, spirituality and enterprise. 

Howarp UNIVERSITY, WAsHINGTOX, D. O, 





A BEKTASH WEDDING. 


BY MARY LOUISE WASHBURN. 





We are invited to the wedding of a 
daughter of a Bektash dervish. Our ideas 
of dervishes have been derived principally 
frum pictures of outlandish looking men 
with high hats, whirling about, with their 
wide skirts far extended, as if, in childish 
parlance, they were about to ‘make 
cheeses.” Travelers have told us wild 
tales of dervishes howling and cutting 
themselves with knives after the ‘‘O, Baal, 
hear us” fashion; but Bektash is a magic 
word, It means an au fait kind, which is 
not afraid of education and frank ideas— 
an enlightened sect. They take their name 
from Hajee, who lived in Asia Minor dur- 
ing the reign of the Ottoman sovereign, 
Sultan Murad, in A.D, 768. They say that 
Adam was the first to use the girdle made 
by them. 

Here are some of their rules for living: 
‘* Eat nothing wrong; speak no falsehood; 
quarrel with no one; be kind to those be- 
low you ia life; show respect to your supe- 
riors, and be good to those who visit you; 
do not criticise the faults of others; if you 
see them, conceal them; if you cannot do 
this with your hand, do so with your skirts, 
your tongue, and your heart. Be among 
the correct toward the twelve orders of 
dervishes; we acknowledge each of the 
other eleven, for this is according to the 
principle of the Koran.” ‘ A day will come 
when nothing will benefit you; neither 
family nor wealth; nothing except submis- 
sion to God with a pure heart. Moses is 
the word of God, Jesus is the Spirit of God, 
and Nvah is the sword of God.” 

Some irreverential writer says they have 
two tareeks, or paths. Oae is to follow these 
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precepts, and the other is to go according 
to their own inclinations! Thus far, how- 
ever, we have only met the former class. 

Although for the week we are miles 
away, in Prinkipo, in the Prince's Islands, 
we cannot resist the temptation of going to 
the wedding, although it involves a long 
climb in the hot sun, and two steamboat 
rides. Our gay, bright little hostess, an 
American lady, wife of an Armenian gen- 
tleman, has given orders for an early break- 
faat, such a breakfast as can only be gotten 
up by American taste and skill, combined 
with Oriental materials -coffee and cream, 
and hot toast, fresi purple figs dripping 
with sweetness, chaoush grapes, raspber- 
ries, nectarines, strawberries and plums, 
and the table profusely decorated with 
flowers. It is like the feast the lover 
brings to his lady-love in Keats’s ‘* Eve of 
St. Agnes”; but it is too early in the morn- 
ing to sentimentalize, and the horses are 
impatient, aud also the driver, the digni- 
fied fellow with scarlet fez, who is always 
on time. So we go down to the scala, and 
take the boat for Galata. ‘The water is de- 
liciously blue and sparkling, the air fresh 
and sweet, the rosy morning mists just 
rolling back from the purple hills. Our 
steamer leaves a line of silver behind it long 
after the foam hag passed, like an Ariadne 
thread. 

We go on by Seraglio Point, where the 
tall minarets of St. Sophia and Sultan 
Achmet rise from the dark cypresses over 
the bright water, one of the gems of the 
Bosphorus so often described, so often 
painted. We pass the Golden Horn to 
Galata Bridge. Large vessels stand, with 
sails furled, in the harbor, large and small 
steamers puff up and down, and hundreds 
of gayly gilded caiques, with boatmen in 
picturesque costumes, glide hither and 
thither over the water; and up and down 
over the Galata Bridge pass the men and 
women of all nations in various costumes, 
from the secate business dress of the Eng- 
lishman to the gay red and gold of the 
Croat, and the blanket of the gypsy. 

We take another steamer on the other 
side of the Bridge, and, passing by marble 
palaces with gilded gateways down by the 
emerald-hued waters, we come to Roumeli 
Hissar. 

We pass the grand old towers, built in 
1452; we go up the hill by the house of 
Achmet Vefik Pasha, beside the tower, the 
man who was grand vizier for only a day, 
then up the hill through the rose-covered 
gateway of what is here called the Ameri- 
can mektel, Robert College. Then, calling 
a fez for our protection, we pass on higher 
up the hill to the dervish Tekké. A sedan 
chair passes us, with veiled Turkish ladies 
inside. A begging dervish, not a Bektash, 
meets us on the way. He should have been 
remunerated for adding a picturesque fea- 
ture to the landscape; but he was not. 

On the hill, beneath a clump of stone 
pines, stand great gray oxen, just un- 
fastened from an a@raba, whose occupants 
have just left their bright rugs behind them, 
and have gone to join the wedding party. 
A group of Turkish women are sitting on 
the ground near by. Everybody is allowed 
to come and look on at weddings here; but it 
is an advantage to have a written invitation, 
an ‘‘open sesame,” as we had; for then 
you get more of a welcome and are treated 
as guests. 

The padded portitre that covers the 
doorway is lifted, and we are greeted by 
the bride’s mother. She is ina plain white 
cotton costume of loose sack and skirt. 
Her black, straight hair is brushed back 
plainly from her wide forehead; she has 
regular features ; 

** Roses are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth,” 

She kisses us on both cheeks, gives us a 
cordial greeting, and we pass on. We are 
met then bya tall, graceful young lady, 
witha French dress and long train, with 
ornaments of amethyst. She conducts us 
through the outer halls to the reception 
room, where the bride is sitting under a 
canopy of deeply tinted artificial flowers. 
A Brussels carpet covers the floor, and the 
furniture is covered with gold and crimson 
satin. The bride has a tiara of diamonds 
on her head, and on, not her neck—but 
here comes in one of those charming Oriental 
surprises one is always having here—dia- 
monds pasted on her cheeks and forehead; 





and when one occasionally drops off she 
wets it in her mouth, and replaces it. 
A long fringe of silver tinsel falls from her 
head, mingling with tresses of long hair. 
Her dress is like any ball dress of Harper's 
Bazar, except that it is bordered with 
the heaviest gold embroidery. She se- 
ceives our congratulations politely, rises, 
shakes hands with us, and sits down again. 
Coffee in little cups, and bonbons are then 
passed to us. But the question comes up, 
‘*Where is the bridegroom?” 

“You are a little late,” says our next 
neighbor, softly. ‘‘The bridegroom was 
here earlier, and lifted her over the thresh- 
old, and they were alone for about five 
minutes. He threw little silver coins about, 
which we scrambled for; for they are sup- 
posed to bring good luck. One Turkish 
lady got eight. I only got one, and nearly 
wore the finger off my glove in getting 
that.” 

‘*And are we not to see the bridegroom 
at all,” I asked. 

She laughed and said: ‘‘ No, it is the 
women’s day to-day. The men’s reception 
was yesterday. ‘The Professor went, but 
was not allowed to see the bride.” 

Just at this moment a coarse-looking 
woman, with a rough white wrapper falling 
away from her neck in front, came in, 
slippers in hand, and seated herself cross- 
legged on the floor. She held up her slip- 
pers to a lady of our party, asking her to 
lay them on the window-sill. She refused, 
showing her white gloves as an excuse, 
and the woman left, grumbling in great ill 
temper. She was only one of the general 
lookers on who are permitted at such 
times. 

A rejected wife of the Sultan, said to 
have heen sent off with her diamonds be- 
cause she dropped her handkerchief in his 
presence, is richly arrayed, and hag a seat 
of honor. A pasha’s daughter, with laven- 
der dress open at the throat, a pretty 
lavender silk cap on her head, jauntily put 
on one side, sits and looks on, with happy 
nonchalance. 

Out under the old stone pines, overlook- 
ing the towersand the Bosphorus far below, 
and with a wide, extended view of mountain 
and valley on the other side, we seat our- 
selves at a long table, and are asked if we 
will have blessed soup, or bride’s soup. 
This we found to be white and rather acid, 
but on the whole, very good, and hot and 
refreshing. Bahmia (okra) and tomato 
sulad, stewed peas, meat, chaoush grapes 
and stewed pears, were afterward offered 
tous. A handsome brother of the bride, 
who wore a fez with English dress, and 
spoke very good English, came round and 
greeted us, also the father, with his turban 
on his head, smiling and affable. ‘‘ He is 
to have the son-in-law live in the Tekké,” 
some one says. This dervish, this Bektash, 
is a kind, loving father, and does not want 
his duughter to leave him, and so will take 
in her husband. May he prove a blessing! 
The daughter of an American lady, long 
resident here, says of the father: ‘‘ He’s 
such a pleasant old man! He used to give 
us sweetmeats and candies over the gate 
when we were children living near him.” 

One of the Sultan’s bands played at inter- 
vals. They sat under an awning near us. 
In front of our table was the Tekké ceme- 
tery—marble stones with gilt lettering, 
railed in and carefully kept. As we were 
eating, a Turkish woman, in purple and 
white, went in and said her prayers by one 
of them, kneeling and bowing her head to 
the ground, in utter oblivion of all else 
around her. She was, perhaps, happy in 
her own married life, and in the fullness of 
her heart beseeching Allah like happiness 
for the young bride; or perhaps—as human 
nature is the same all the world over—she 
was praying the bride’s luck might not be 
like hers; or perhaps she had never been a 
bride at all, and imagined—but our grapes 
are eaten, and we must go in for our fare- 
well. 

Another cup of coffee is given us, and 
then we are shown to the bridal chamber. 
The room is adorned with flowers, and the 
modern bedstead is shaded with rose- 
colored curtains, and the quilt is embroid- 
ered with silver, and scattered over with 
brown seeds to keep off the ‘ evil eye.” 

Bidding good-by to the bride here, we 
go out through the outer hall and come to 
the huge, deep fireplace, where a few 





bright coals in the center are boiling the 
Turkish coffee, which is in a long-handled 
brass pot. Down near the fire, the light 
falls upon a pretty little girl in red velvet. 
They say she is only thirteen years old, but 
has been married for a year. She has 
seated herself here, and lighted her cigar- 
ette by the coals, and is smoking away in 
a most nonchalant manner, looking at the 
guests coming and going. Anold woman, 
with a black mantle over her head, has just 
lighted a match for her cigarette, and her 
old features, illumined, remind one of 
Rembrandt’s studies. 

We pass out, and leave the festive scenes 
for the return boat. Weare met at Halki 
by the charming little yacht ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle”; and beneath our own stars and 
stripes we go over the waves with a glad 
heart. Weare landed at the scala at the 
foot of the garden, and the fluttering of a 
white dress is seen among the trees, and a 
sweet voice in English bids us ‘ welcome 
home.” 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY, 
‘i — a 
THREE GREAT ENGLISH NON- 
CONFORMISTS. 


BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


Ir a poll were to be made to learn who, 
in the judgment of the Non-Conformists of 
England, are their most distinguished 
leaders, there can be but little doubt that 
the following would be chosen, with sub- 
stantial unanimity: Robert W. Dale, of 
Birmingham, and Joseph Parker and 
Henry Allon, of London. If the inquiry 
concerned the man whom all regard with 
the most pride and_ affection, the 
great Birmingham pastor would be 
accorded the first place. And this is a 
trio of wonderful men. Each one differs 
from the other, each is a master in his 
own department, and each occupies a 
unique position. 

Commencing with their physical appear- 
ance, we will compare and contrast them. 

Dr. Dale is tall, with hair and beard as 
black as midnight, and with all the graces 
and dignity of a polished gentleman. He 
would be selected in any company as a 
prince among men. His photographs do 
not do him justice; for they show the lines 
of strength without the lines of grace in 
his character. His manner is perfectly 
unconventional and affable. Years are 
commencing to tell a little on his splendid 
physique, and sorrow has drawn some deep 
lines in his noble face; but still he stands 
every inch aman, and one of the noblest 
Englishmen of his day. 

Very different, and by no means so im- 
posing in appearance, is Henry Allon, the 
beloved pastor of Union Chapel, Islington. 
He is short and stout, with hair and beard 
as white as snow, but with a face young 
and benignant. Apparently several years 
over sixty, he retains the vigor and activity 
of youth, and probably was never stronger, 
or doing better work than at present. He 
is a marvel of courtesy, and his manner is 
as gracious as his words are kindly. 

Joseph Parker is every way unique. A 
heavy body, surmounted by a Websterian 
head; a great dome of a brow, with hair 
that refuses order; a deep voice; light 
gray eyes—these are the elements in the 
physical make-up of one of the most re- 
markable preachers of this generation in 
Great Britain. 

A single glance shows that these men 
have few if any elements of character in 
common. If, now, we turn to their mental 
and moral characteristics, we shall find the 
same differences. 

Dr. Dale is a logician, a philosopher, a 
statesman. He takes broad views, has 
marvelous intuitions, and unites with them 
great executive faculty. He has the piety 
of a mystic, and the rough and ready ele- 
ments of a successful politician. If he 
were not one of the most eminent pastors 
of England, he would be one of her most 
distinguished statesmen. He has the fac- 
ulty of organization, combined, as it rarely 
is, with a genius for abstract thought. He 
is not imaginative. There is little of the 
poet in his mental furnishing. He is said 
to be a thrilling platform orator, and is uni- 
versally acknowledged to have a power 
over men second to that of no man in Bir- 
mingham. After he had finished a great 
speech in his city, in which he had followed 





John Sright (and he is the only man in the 
city who can do it, and hold his audience), 
Bright said: ‘‘Ah! Dale belongs to the 
Church militant.” He is a great orator; 
but it is because he is a great master of 
facts and uses them with startling effi- 
ciency. There is iron in the blood of the 
great ‘‘ Midland” pastor, and, if he had 
been called to head a reform, or rule a 
state, he would have been not less at home 
than asthe minister of Carrs Lane Chapel. 
As it is, he is known quite as much by his 
books as by his speech. He is essentially 
a theologian, as his work on the Atonement 
indicates. He unites, as fewmen do, mys- 
tic devotion and the power of logical 
thinking with a faculty for organization 
which amounts almost to a passion. He is 
essentially a theologian, and not less essen- 
tially a statesman. 

Henry Allon is more scholarly, and, per- 
haps, has finer taste. He, too, has execu- 
tive gifts of the highest order. One of his 
deacons once said: *‘ Every one of his dea- 
cons has learned to respect Dr. Allon’s busi- 
ness ability.” He has almost revolution- 
ized the church music of the Non-Conform- 
ist Churches. He delights in the pertec- 
tion of order and service. He is a scholar, 
perhaps rather critical and historical than 
philosophical, and his tastes and manners 
are all those of a gentleman of culture and 
refinement. He unites with the utmost 
gentleness of character a quality of granite 
strength, which appears the moment the 
man is known. Perhaps more than any 
man in the Congregational body he may be 
called the leader of English Congregation.- 
alism. 

Joseph Parker is a poet and an orator. 
What other men discover by labored pro- 
cesses, he sees by intuition. He is easily 
the first preacher of Non-Conformity in 
Great Britain; and this 1 say, not forget- 
ting Charles H. Spurgeon, who is vastly 
his superior as an organizer, and whose 
work, both as pastor and preacher, has 
probably never been surpassed. Dr. 
Parker lives in a region of imagination and 
pictorial thought. His sermons are no 
more like Dr. Dale’s or Dr. Allon’s than 
his personal appearance. They read their 
sermons; he preaches without notes. Dr. 
Allon is scholarly and Dr. Dale is philo- 
sophical; but Dr. Parker is natural, picto- 
rial and epigrammatic. They are careful 
and seldom make mistakes, and conse- 
quently never rise to such lofty flights of 
eloquence as he, who is more extravagant 
and impulsive, and often does and says in- 
discreet things. But it is the penalty of 
genius to have lack of balance, and proba- 
bly the geinus of the pastor of the City 
Temple is no exception. 

Perhaps this will be the place to consid- 
er the manner of the men as speakers. 
Dr. Dale reads, but he reads with force and 
directness. He goes straight to his mark, 
and when he has finished stops. He has 
no special grace of manner, few flowers of 
rhetoric, and makes no attempt to arouse 
the emotions. Dr. Allon reads closely all 
his sermons, without any attempt at ora- 
tory, is perfectly natural, but by no means 
graceful, and there is more emotion in his 
style and manner than in Dr. Dale’s. 

Dr. Parker seldom reads, and he is ex- 
ceedingly graceful; but the great defect in 
his average style is its self-consciousness. 
He misses the first place as an orator be- 
cause he does not appear to be self-forget- 
ful. His tones and attitudes and gestures all 
show study. Attimes he seems more like 
a person rehearsing another’s words than 
on fire with his own thought. His usual 
style, therefore, ‘‘isstagey.” His art shows. 
But when, now and then, as he sometimes 
does, he rises above his ordinary method, 
and is swept on the tide of his splendid im- 
agination and his great thought, he is prob- 
ably unsurpassed as a pulpit orator in Eng- 
land. If he had the simplicity of Spur- 
geon he would be irresistible. But because 
so many hear him when he is on the lower 
level of his ordinary performance, he is, 
probably, the most criticised preacher in 
London. The highest art is to be able to 
conceal art. This altitude,in his public 
utterances, Dr. Parker only now and then 
touches. It is probable that the defect, of 


which I have spoken, is a vicious habit 
rather than a chosen style; but all the 
same it mars what without it would be 
superb. I am inclined to regard Dr. Parker 
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as the greatest genius in the Non-Conform- 
ist pulpit of Great Britain. 

But the measure of a man’s worth is the 
work that he does. What are the charac- 
teristics of these men as seen in their 
achievement? 

Dr. Dale is pastor of a large and influen- 
tial church, and is honored and loved in 
Birmingham probably as no other citizen, 
and yet, his work as preacher and pastor is 
but a small part of what he does. He has 
been one of the moving spirits in all the 
plans for municipal reform which have 
made Birmingham the model manufactur- 
ing city of England; he is one of the ac- 
knowledged chiefs of the Liberal Party in 
England, and, it is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say,that he is one of the most posi- 
tive political forces in his country. He is 
a leader of men. Such a man must always 
find the routine of pastoral work irksome, 
though he may carefully meet all its de- 
mands. Dr. Dale’s pastorate has been long 
and abundantly blessed. He has a kind of 
magnetic personality, which is exceedingly 
winsome; but his church furnishes but a 
small part of his work. He is magnetic 
outside the limits of his own people. He 
belongs to Birmingham, and to the Liberal 
Party of Great Britain. He is consulted on 
political measures quite as much as on re- 
‘jigious. He will lead in a revival with Mr. 
Moody, and in organizing a Liberal cam- 
paign with John Bright and Joseph Cham- 
berlain. There is no end to such a man’s 
work. He has written on ‘‘The Atone- 
ment,” on ‘* Congregationalism,” ‘ Rules 
of Christ for Common Life,” ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Ephesians,” and much besides; he is 
recognized as an authority in ecclesiastical 
matters; he is the successful pastor of a 
noble church, with a noble history; and he 
is a fountain of inspiration to all that looks 
toward improvement in the municipality of 
Birmingham, and toward liberty in Great 
Britain. 

Henry Allon, as he likes to be called, is 
pastor of the largest Congregational Church 
in London, if not in England. It is a 
church with a well-nigh perfect organiza- 
tion, and he is nearly a perfect pastor. For 
forty-one years he has ministered to this 
people. In that time the finest Dissenting 
chape! in the country has been erected, 
and its membership has grown to formida- 
ble proportions. Dr. Allon is essentially a 
pastor, anideal pastor. He has published 
widely sermons and reviews; he has been 
twice chairman of the Union; he is editor 
of one of the great reviews; he is a kind of 

bishop among the Non-Conformists of the 
metropolis; he is a friend of Spurgeon; 
was intimate with Dean Stanley; is freely 
sought by Sladstone for the wisdom of his 
advice; ig ia constant demand for special 
services of «. . kinds; is probably the most 
honored by the Established Church of any 
Non-Conformist; and yet it is as the pastor 
of the Union Chapel at Islington that he 
will be longest and most affectionately re- 
membered. There is a peculiar tenderness 
in che prayers of his people for their pastor ; 
and, though he has grown old in the ser- 
vice, there is no sign of their attachment 
for him growing cold. His church is acen- 
ter of many missionary agencies, and his 
influence reaches along many diverse lines 
toall parts of London. If Dr. Dale is more 
prominent as a theologian and 48’ a states- 
man, Dr. Allon may most truly be called 
the model pastor. 

Dr. Parker differs, of course, from both 
his brethren in his work, as in everything 
else. His church is in the heart of the busi- 
ness part of the old city of London. He 
has next to no population near at hand. It 
is as poor a location as could be conceived 
for building alarge church. Yet just there, 
in the midst of the world’s busiest life, the 
City Temple stands, and, what is more, its 
three thousand seats are always full. It is 
a wonderful audience—mostly composed of 
men. Dr. Parker preaches to more men 
than any living preacher. People come 
from all over Sondon to hear him. On 
Thursday of each week, at noon,he preaches 
to an audience that fills the body of his 
huge church. He is a preacher. He is 
never heard of in political, and seldom in 
ecclesiastical affairs. He has written and 
published much, and his words are read by 
hundreds of less prominent ministers 
through the English-speaking world with 

Areat gratitude and enthusiasm. He wrote 


‘¢ Ecce Deus” years ago, and since then has 
written on ‘“* The Inner Life of Christ,” on 
‘“‘The Apostles,” and is just commencing 
to issue a mammoth work on the whole 
Bible. His church is not located where it 
can do the same kind of work as churches 
with their constituencies around them, but 
it is doing its own work nobly. 

To conclude, then, Dr. Dale may be called 
the theologian, the statesman, and the hon- 
ored and proudly loved popular Jeader of 
the English Congregational pulpit; Dr. 
Allon, the pastor, not only of his own 
Church, but, in a certain real sense, the rep- 
resentative pastor of all the Churches; a 
ripe scholar, a trusted counselor, and a 
Christian man who has impressed himself 
indelibly on the Christian life of his day and 
generation; while Dr. Parker is the most 
distinguished preacher, a man of some- 
what peculiar manner, but of unmistakable 
genius, and a wonderful power of present- 
ing truth so that it pleases the intellect, 
and grows and bears fruit in the lives of 
those who hear, or read his words. 

While English Congregationalism has such 
men for its leaders, and while their spirit of 
devotion to the great prineiples of Evan- 
gelical Christianity thrills the younger men 
who are to come after them, the Non-Con- 
formist Churches of Great Britain need 
have no question concerning their mission, 
or the place which they are called to occupy 
in the advancement of the Kingdom of our 
Lord. 

OxFoRD, ENGLAND. 
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Tue Senate spends much time in execu- 
tive session, when the treaties are brought 
up for consideration. 

‘* After the galleries are cleared, and the 
doors shut,” said a senator to an inquiring 
friend, curious to know how they behaved 
themselves when the watchful eye of the 
public was not directly upon them, ‘‘ when 
everything is quiet, some of us light cigars; 
we turn our chairs to comfortable angles, 
and then we listen. Some of the closest 
and best speeches are made then; and we 
listen solidly, with nothing to disturb us. 
And we can speak our minds then in a sort 
of confidential manner, so that we get at the 
real sentiments of a man, or of his con- 
stituents.” 

Senator Hawley threw an apple of dis- 
cord when he presented a resolution asking 
that the President be empowered to com- 
municate to the Senate an historical state- 
ment concerning the public policy of the 
executive department of the Confederate 
States during the late War of the Rebellion. 
The object of the senator wus to make the 
point, for future history, that the rebel gov- 
ernment, in three years after its secession 
upon the theory of state rights, was obliged 
to refute its own theory on the sovereignty 
of states, and use coercion to perpetuate its 
government. In short, that its own foun- 
dation principle was breeding discord, and 
was fast leading them to downfall. It 
awoke all the rebel senators, and most of 
the Democratic senators from the Southern 
States were rebels. All down the line it 
rang like a challenge, and brought them to 
their feet, and one after the other arose, and 
the Senate chamber echoed with praises of 
Jeff Davis and with tributes of admiration 
and love for the lost cause. The resolution 
was, however, passed—the more prudent of 
the Democrats perceiving that it was the 
best policy, and it will go down into history 
as afact that the seceders would have se- 
ceded among themselves, rebels would 
have rebelled against each other; the log- 
ical outcome of their own theories would 
have led them to destruction. Senator 
Brown, of Georgia, was a thorough-going 
secessionist from the beginning, yet he 
flatly refused to turn over his state troops 
to the confederate government, distinctly 
saying that he would do nothing to en- 
courage ‘‘ centralization of power.” Mr. 
Brown afterward professed to be a thor- 
oughly reconstructed rebel, and stood be- 
fore the convention which nominated Grant 
in 1868 in that character, and he afterward 
supported Mr. Greeley for President. Out- 
wardly the senator looks like a stern old 
Puritan of the days of the ‘‘Mayflower” ; but 
his actions are not founded upon Plymouth, 





or any other rock, 





The Hon. Senator Vance, of North Caro- 

lina, is of a different type. He went with 

his state, and honestly tried to establish 

the theory of Sovereign Rights in the states. 

He almost passionately denied that he had 

tried to make terms with General Sherman 

especially for North Carolina, and his hands 

trembled as he told what he had done for 

the Confederacy in the days when he be- 
lieved that its independence could be estab- 
lished. In listening to him one felt the 
mingled pathos and dignity of his position, 

and his honest words aroused sympathy. 

He is a tall, well-formed man, with dark 
eyes and white hair, very fond of a joke, 

and capable of enjoying one at his own 
expense. He voted for the resolution, un- 
like Brown and Colquitt and Lamar, whose 
voices sounded emphatic Noes when it was 
put to the vote. 

The House having cabined and cribbed 
the Navy as much as possible, is now 
ingeniously engaged in trying to put the 
President into an awkward position. Two 
bills have passed the Senate, both for the 
relief of General Grant; both re-instate him 
as general in the Army, and then retire him 
with suitable pay. The first bill, which 
passed the Senate some time ago, mentions 
General Grant by name. The second one, 
which Senator Edmunds introduced a short 
time ago, and which has also passed the 
Senate, names no one, but simply revives 
the office of geveral on the retired list, 
leaving it for the President to nominate the 
incumbent. This the President can 
properly sign. It would not be inconsistent 
with his course in vetoing the Fitz John 
Porter bill last year, and of course he will 
gladly nominate Grant for the generalship. 
But the House seems much more likely to 
pass the first bill than the second. 


Mr. Lamont, the private secretary of the 
future President, has been here, and has 
been shown about the White House, 
whether with an eye to selecting his own 
quarters, or those of Mr. Cleveland, does 
not appear, or whether with the desire to see 
how many clerks are employed in the 
oflices. The home accommodations at the 
White House are ridiculously small, owing 
to these same offices, which are up-stairs, 
and which, with the library and the room 
for cabinet meetings, cut down the sleep- 
ing rooms to a very small number. There 
are not more than seven bed-rooms at the 
White House, and one or two of those are 
small ones, and the sense of privacy must 
be muchinvaded by the people who have to 
pass through the center hall, on their vari- 
ous errands to the President every morn- 
ing. There ought to be another building 
attacbed to the White House, containing 
office rooms and library for the President 
in his daily work; and the White House 
proper should be reserved, at least in its 
second floor, for the family of the President. 
A lady, who has lived in the White House, 
said to me, once: ‘It is a gloomy place. 
There is an abiding despondency within its 
walls which is absolutely crushing, until 
one gets used to it. We all felt it when we 
were there. One of my brothers was visit- 
ing us there, and, coming into my sitting- 
reom one morning, he came close up to me 
and said, in a hushed and solemn tone: 
‘When is the body to be removed?’ 1 
looked at him, realizing what he meant, 
yet scarcely believing that a strong, healthy 
man like him could feel the depressing in- 
fluence of the place as I did. He answered 
my look, saying: ‘ Yes; I feel all the time 
as if there was going to be a funeral here. 
I think I will go away to-morrow.’ And 
he went. I could not ask him to stay, al- 
though, of course, we did not feel this 
gloom so much when we had visitors with 
us,” 

Somebody has yet to write a story of the 
White House which will give a true pic- 
ture of the laborious life it compels its in- 
mates to lead. 

The social part of life this week has in- 
cluded a ball at the Russian Minister’s, a re- 
ception at Genera] Sheridan’s upon the same 
evening, a reception at Mrs. Pollock’s and 
the President’s reception to the Army and 
Navy upon Tuesday evening, with various 
dinners and afternoon teas. The Russian 
Minister, Baron de Struve, has a large 
house on K Street, with two great parlors 
on one side of a wide hall, a ball-room with 
a regular dancing floor back of these, and 





a large dining room on the other side of 


the hall, and two smaller rooms, one used 

for the ladies’ dressing-room on this occa- 

sion. ‘The Minister himself is a tall, fine 

looking man, with light hair, blue eyes set 

rather high in the face, and long blonde 

whiskers. He speaks English well, and en- 

tertains with a hospitality that makes one 

realize that he came from a cold climate, 

where food is necessary to the human 

frame to keep up the vital heat. On. first 

entering, delicious hot tea was offered from 

a table set in the bay window of the front 
parlor ; and later, when the dancing had com- 
menced, aud people were more numerous, 

and the rooms were getting warm, ices 
were sent about among the guests. There 
were many pretty girls, in gauzy dresses 
made dancing length, and I heard a bright- 
faced young lady say, as she took one of 
the ices, and her partner looked at her, as 
she imagined, with alarm at the proceed- 
ing: ‘‘I know there is a prejudice against 
the sex for eating ice cream. But I am 
tired andhungry. I have danced miles, 
and talked to you.” (And she paused and 
looked at him mischievously.) *‘ You have 
no consideration. I nave had to use my 
brains and my feet both.” She finished her 
ice unmolested. Her partner had wit 
enough to see that he was getting the worst 
of the argument. 

The supper-room was thrown open at 
eleven o’clock. For myself, 1 was curious 
to know if there would be any Russian 
dishes. The bouillon was very hot, and 
flavored with beets and with a suggestion 
of sugar—not enough to make it sweet— 
and was delicious; but it may have been 
made by a French recipe. Buta fish salad 
brought me afterward, must have been 
purely Russian. Salmon was the ground- 
work, and from that the cook built up with 
shrimps, caviare, and mayonnaise dressing 
until his work was a delight to the palate; 
or, a8 a secretary of the legation said, in 
broken English: ‘‘ It shall be nice of the 
mouth, if it please not the stomach.” 

At a dinner party .a few days ago, I met 
a naval officer who had himself been on the 
famous elephant ride, which is known in 
the Navy as one of the most curious and 
dangerous adventures that could befall a 
party of people, and one of the most laugh- 
able, when it was over and nobody was 
hurt. It has been written about before; 
but the officer gave me two or three inci- 
dents not included in the account. 


The party of naval officers was visiting a 
town a hundred and fifty miles north of 
Calcutta. The rajah of the district, wish- 
ing todo honor to these visitors from an- 
other nation, sent an elephant, one morning, 
with a fine houdah strapped on her back 
and a mahout astride of her neck, to take 
them to ride. The elephant was accom- 
panied by her baby, an unwieldy little ani- 
mal, about six months old, but much, be- 
loved by the mother. The elephant was 
in a fearful temper at the beginning of the 
ride, and only sailors could have accom- 
plished the feat of getting up into the hou- 
dab. It was like climbing into a sms!}l boat 
in a heavy sea. They started early in the 
afternoon, and the fierce beast kept them 
on her back until the next morning. 

“She climbed trees,” said the officer, 
‘‘although the elephant is not usually re- 
garded as an arboreal animal. She would 
reach up the trunk with ber feet and fore- 
quarters to seize a branch, which she would 
wave around her head, reckleas where it 
hit, and we would be tumbled into a heap 
at the hinder end of the houdah. She got 
up on a mud wall and pranced along upon 
the top, screaming shrilly, and she dashed 
into any garden she saw, ripping up the fence 
as if it were paper, and made havoc among 
the vegetables and flowers. Visions of the 
bills we should have to pay for these preda- 
tory excursions floated before us, and 
added to the pleasure of the ride. She 
dashed in among the trees of a forest, 
and we expected to be hung up on a limb 
somewhere and left, or be knocked out by 
some great branch sweeping into the open 
side of the houdah, when she would have 
surely turned and trampled us flat. The 
infant was as bad as she, in his little elephan- 
tine way. We even went toward a little 
hut, through the door of which we could 
see the family at supper; the little 
pachyderm reached his trunk in at the 
door and snatched off the mat which an- 





swers fora table-cloth; and away went all 
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the bowls, and dishes, and rice, in a heap 
on the floor, while a baby at the table de- 
spairingly threw up his feet, and tumbled 
over back in some kind of a fit, which I 
was not allowed to see the end of; for the 
devouring fiend who had us at her 
mercy swept on like a tornadv. The 
natives of that region wear a loin cloth 
of white cotton, which they wind around 
the hips and fasten with a turn and a 
tuck udapted to the purpose which keeps 
it in place. But that little elephant 
stole up behind a native as still as a mouse, 
and, with a touch, it had the man’s whole 
wardrobe in its probosc s, and waved it in 
the air with tiendish glee. All nigLt we 
were followed by troops of jackals, snarling 
and howling and showing their teeth in the 
moonlight. If we bad ventured to drop 
off to the ground, we should have been 
trampled and torn by the elephants, and 
then the jackals would have taken their 
turn at us. It was very cold, and we were 
hungry; but we staid on, and the next 
morning the elephant had spent her fit of 
anger, 80 that we were allowed to dismount, 
sore and stiff and weary, a8 you may im- 
agine. 

‘* The fun of the thing did not appear to 
us until afew days after. Then it began 
to dawn upon us that, for a party of naval 
officers in full dress uniform, with cocked 
hats, swords and pistols, to be taken prison- 
ers, and carried off by a madelephant was a 
very amusing thing.” 

The Swaim court martial is nearing the 
end. Mr. Jeff. Chandler made his speech 
for the prosecution last week. He is a 
young man with a eardless and rather 
pale face, and a shock of brown hair, tumb- 
ling over his forehead in an irregular man- 
ner. His speech was keen, lucid and im- 
pressive, and in hearing it one saw that his 
mind was older than his face. He and his 
colleague, Colonel Gardiner, look very 
young to be pitted against the lifelong ex- 
perience, the knowledge and skill of a man 
like Judge Shellabarger. There is a strong 
feéling against General Swaim as the result 
of the careful sifting that Messrs. Gardiner 
and Chandler have given the facts in this 
trial, and it is the general impression tbat 
the court will find him guilty. 


Wasutnoton, D.C, 


LICENSE TO GROG 8HOPS.—IS IT 
RIGHT? 


BY THE HON. NEAL DOW, 








An eminent Republican politician, of na- 
tional reputation, said to me, some time 
ago: ‘* Whatever law temperance men 
and temperance women are agreed upon in 
demanaing, they can have. The reason 
that the temperance cause docs not muke 
more rapid progress is that its friends are 
not in accord as to what is wis«st aud best 
to do.” And that is true. A curious in- 
stance of this disagreement is that between 
temperance men and those who pose as 
such before the community as to the policy 
of license to grog shops. 

Afamous divine suid not long ago. 

“Ip any community where public opinion will 
not sustain prohibition, bigh license is the best 
policy to adopt. 8o far as it regulates and re- 
strains the liquor traffic, it is in the interest of 
temperance, and so far is a good thing, and I ap- 
prove and support it.” 

I suppose that remark states the whole 
case in favor of iicense, but it begs the ques- 
tion as between the frieads and opponents 
of that policy. It assumes that.license can 
and does regulate and restraip the liquor 
traffic, and :liminish the evils coming 
from it. This assumptivn is entirely un- 
warranted by the facts; iadeed there is no 
factin this country, and never has been one, 
to justify the opinion that license to the 
liquor traffic diminishes the quantity of 
liquor eold, or reduces the evils to the com- 
munity, coming from that traffic. 

Under the policy of license everywhere 
there are as many grog shops established 
by warrant of law as will fully supply the 
demand for intoxicating liquors. No ad- 
vocate of license bas ever denied this. 
Nor will any one who bas apy practical 
knowledge of the matter deny, that in 
every locality in this country where 
grog shops are licensed, there are 
always many low shops where liquors are 
freely sold without license. No one who is 
ignorant of this is qualified to express any 





opinion upon the matter. I am sure that 
no intelligent man, who has any knowledge 
of the facts in any community where 
license prevails, will deny that the demands 
for intoxicants are always and fully met, 
and that the evils to society from the liquor 
traffic are in no degree diminished. 

There is no country in the world where 
the policy of license hag been more care- 
fully studied than it has been in England 
for a great many years; nor is there any 
other where the law of license has been 
more vigorously and uniformly enforced. 
Yet Engtand is confessedly the most 
drunken nation in the world, with more 
poverty, pauperism, wretchedness end 
crime coming from the liquor traffic than 
any Other. Its workhouses are overflowing 
with drurken paupers; its prisons are 
crowded with drunken criminals; its slums 
and gutters are swarming with wretched 
and brutal men, women, and children, 
victims of the grog shops; and its vast in- 
sane asylims are full of lunatics, three- 
fifths of whom, Lord Shaftesbury says, are 
victims of intemperance. The wages of 
labor there are largely wasted in drink. 
Vast numbers of tae working people are 
crowded into hovels hardly fit for pigs. 
They are clad in rags, and go supperless to 
bed—if heaps of straw upon the floor can 
be called beds—the pangs of hunger as- 
suaged by the benumbing influence of 
drink, the money spent for which would be 
sufficient for wholesome food, decent cloth- 
ing, and comfortable housing. 

The London 7'imes says: 

“Drinking baffles us, confounds us, shames 
us, and mocks us at every peint. It outwits 
alike the teacher, the man of business, the pa- 
triot and the legislator. Every other institution 
flounders in hopeless difficulties, but the public 
house (grog shop) holds its triumphant course. 
The administrators of public and private charity 
are told that alms and oblations go with rates, 
doles, and pensions, to the all-absorbing bar 
of the public house. Under the accumulating 
influence of alcohol, the honest man turns knave, 
the respectable man suddenly loses principle and 
self-respect, the wise man is utterly foolish, the 
rigidly mural man takes a plunge into libertin- 
ism. Let us do something toward staying the 
huge mischief which, one way or another, con- 
founds us all, and may—for we cannot be eure— 
crush and ruin any of us.” 


Let us do something toward diminishing 
this dreadful mischief, the Z7'imes exclaims. 
What shall it be? is the anxious demand. 
** High license,” our friends reply, who 
claim to be extra wise and practical on this 
matter. But England has high license now, 
and has had it for many years. The 
public houses are hampered, restrained 
and harassed by an infinity of de- 
tails as to how liquors shall be sold, to 
whom only they may be sold, in what hours 
only the shops may be kept open, in what 
respectable shops only liquors may be kept 
for sale, what the minimums of the rental 
shall be, and, more and above all, the 
‘** publicans” must be of good character, to 
which respectable citizens must testify. 
But for all that, the Zimes exclaims: ‘‘ Let 
us do something toward staying the 
huge mischiefs”—coming from the grog 
shops—‘‘ which bafile us, confound us, 
shame us, and mock us at every point.” 
** Yes, by all means, do something,” our 
wise friends reply. ‘‘ Try high license; 
that’s what we approve, thinking it the 
wisest and best thing to do,” under the 
circumstances. 

** High license” in this country is a re- 
cent invention. It was devised first in IIli- 
nois, to head off the popular clamor there 
for prohibition, which had become very 
powerful and seemed to endanger a politi- 
cal party. This popular demand for pro- 
tection from the grog shops was too wide- 
spread and too iofluential to be ignored, 
and to yield to it would endanger the 
standing of a certain political party; and a 
large and influential body of clergymen 
were induced, somehow, to approve and 
support ‘‘high license,” which was then, 
as it now is, only a buffer interposed be- 
tween the liquor traffic and the popular in- 
dignation against it. No. Certainly our 
high-liceose friends do not so regard it. 
But that’s what it is, and only that. Then 
it was caught up in New York. The 
State Convention,of a great political party 
pledged the party to the people, that, in case 
of iis success at the next election, it would 
remit the whole question to the people, 
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that they might determine for themselves 
at the ballot box whether grog shops shou'd 
be suppressed or not. Tbe temperance 
men of the state gave the party a great vic- 
tory; but the party repudiated its pledge, 
and put off, or tried to put off, the temper- 
ance votes, with e« promise of ‘‘ high li- 
cense.” Strange to say, many honorable 
men justified the party in rgpudiating the 
pledge, and proposed thankfully to accept 
the substitute— high license. 

What was the pretense fur this attitude 
of these honorable men? It was that public 
opinion was not prepared for prohibition, 
therefore high license, under the circum- 
stances, was the best thing possible. But 
this, again, was begging the question. It 
assumed that the public opinion of the 
state was not in favor of prohibition. The 
temperance men declared the contrary to 
be the fact, and the pledge of the party 
was to ascertain the will of the people by a 
popular vote. That was the only thing de- 
manded by the temperance men and women 
of New York, and the party was pledged to 
concede it. Who were they who opposed 
this measure? Only those who were 
opposed to probibition. It was they only 
who did not wish to afford the people an 
opportunity to show what the popular 
opinion really was. If these politicians 
believed that a popular vote would be in 
favor of the grog shops, is there any man 
so simple as to suppose they would not 
have gladly adopted the only plan which 
could establish the fact? The temperance 
man said; ‘*The people are iv favor of 
prohibition. Let us try it by a popular vote.” 
The friends of the grog shops—the poli- 
ticians and many honorable men, claiming 
to be temperance men—replied : ‘*No; the 
people are in favor of grog shops; but you 
shall not have an opportunity to ascertain 
what the fact really is.” And so the politi- 
cians baffle the people. But they could 
not do this if the friends and professed 
friends of temperance were agreed as to 
what the policy of the state should be 
toward the liquor traffic. 

In England, the voice of the people has 
been taken upon this question in a great 
many localities in all parts of the kingdom 
—in the worst parts as well as in the best 
parts of many large towns, and in many 
rural districts—and never with a smaller 
majority than two to one in favor of pro- 
hibition, generally with a much larger ma- 
jority, reaching often to ten, twelve, even 
twenty to one. And the curious thing 
about this plebiscite was that, in the worst 
parts of the towns, occupied largely by the 
victims of the public houses, the majori- 
ties against the grog shops were largest, 
while in the better parts of the towns they 
were smallest. I heard a Liverpool clergy- 
man say on the platform ata great public 
meeting that, in the worst parts of that 
drunken city, where every house had at 
least one drunkard, he could obtain a 
unanimous vote for prohibition. 


Before the people of Maine had the op- 
portunity of a direct vote on the liquor 
question, we were baffled by the politi- 
cians. They were men in favor of license, 
and they declared that the popular will 
was against probibition; but for all that 
they voted down in the legislature our 
petitions for a p»pular,ballot on a Constitu- 
tional Prohibitory Amendment, the pre- 
tense being that the people were opposed 
toit. Our legislature yielded to our de- 
mand at last, only in the fear that we would 
otherwise smash the party. The result of 
the vote in Maine was an overwhelming 
majority—three to one—in favor of putting 
into the “ Organic Law” a declaration that 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors, 
the sale and keeping for sale of such liquors, 
except for medicinal and mechanical pur- 
poses and the arts, are and forever shall be 
prohibited. The majority ‘was twice as 
large as was ever befure had in Maine by 
any party or for any p:oposition. Is there 
any reason to suppose that the people of 
Maine are more intelligent than those of 
New York? That they understand better 
the interests of the nation, and are more 
devoied to them? 

But. independently of the fact that a 
license law vever did and never can dimia- 
ish the volume of liquors sold, nor in any 
way reduce the amouut of evi! coming from 
the liquor traffic, the policy of license in- 
volves a wrong-doing, so clearly and so dis- 





tinctly, that I do not see how any man whcse 
life professed to be governed by rules of 
right can possibly assent to it, much less 
**approve and support it,” as many honor- 
able men do. The liquor traffic inflicts 
more mischief upon the state and more 
misery upon the people tban all other 
sources of mischief and misery combined. 
It wages sieadly war upon every interest of 
nation, state and people. As it flourishes, 
every legitimate industry languishes and 
dies. It wastes the wages of lubor and the 
profits of business to such an extent that 
nine-tentbs of all poverty, pauperism ard 
suffering comefrom it. Itso degrades and 
brutifies the people that nine-tenths ot all 
crime comes from it, and one-third (in this 
country) of all insanity. Itso affccis the 
homes of the people that there are more 
than five hundred thousand of them in this 
country where home happiness is utterly 
unknown, which, but for it, would be 
peaceful, prosperous and happy. It 
inflicts upon the community more and 
greater evils than come from war, pesti- 
lence and famine combined”; ‘‘ mure than 
come from conflagration, famine and civil 
war.” Jt is the great obstacle tu the preg- 
gress of the Gospel through the world, und 
of a higher and purer civilization. It dis- 
inclines to honcst industry, and finally un- 
fits for iu all who come under its influence, 
who, with their fami.ies and dependents, are 
then pensioned upon the sober part of the 
people fur support. It wastes and kills like 
war; it destroys like conflagration, leaving 
nothing but the blackesed ruins of every- 
thing it touches. Ib is ** the gigantic crime 
ofcrimes,” inflicting upon the community 
more evils of every kind than come from 
all other crimes cumbined. Through the 
inevitable degradation, brutalization and 
savagery coming from it to the peuple, itis 
the fruitful source of nihilism, commun- 
ism, and of that spirit of violence which 
secks to override all law, to break down all 
order, and to establish govern nent by a 
blind, brutal and bloody mob, which the 
degraded victims of the liquor traflic sup- 
pose to be the legitimate rule of the people. 
The friends of high license seck to estab- 
lish that devilish trade by law, and put it 
into the category of legitimate industry. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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MONOPOLIES AND POOLS. 


BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 








Competition is the effort of rival sellers 
to secure a market for their goods, each 
striving to offer better terms than his com- 
petitors. Competition is what prevents any 
individual from fixing prices to suit him- 
self, because bis rivals wi!l give lower 
prices, and he will get no business at all. 

The opposite of competition is monopoly. 
Where competition docs nut act at all there 
is complete monopoly; where it acts im- 
perfectly, there is partial monopoly. 

A monopoly may be either legul, natural, 
or industrial. 

A legal monopoly is where competition is 
prohibited by law. The trade guilds of the 
middle ages were complete Jegal monopo- 
lies, because no one outside of the guild 
was allowed to engage in the trade. The 
postal service is a monopoly of the Urited 
States Government, because no private in- 
dividual or corporation is allowed to com- 
pete in the business of leiter carrying. Pro- 
tected industries are partial monopolies, 
because no foreign projucer is allowed to 
compete with the home producer on equal 
terms. 

A natural monopoly is where competition 
is physically impossible. The water supply 
of large cities is often a tolerably complete 
natural monopoly, because the available 
sources of supply are so few that they will 
often be in the hands of a single company. 
It is the same way with canuls and with 
docks, with mines, and even with lands. 
The land which is best available for any 
particuiar purpose is so small that the 
owners of other land cian compete but im- 
perfectly with the owners of the most 
favored spots, who can therefore exact a 
return for their monopoly privileges in the 
form of ground rent. Reut is the price 
paid for the use of a natural monopoly. 

An industrial monopoly is where the 
business interests of the parties concerned 
make competition practically impossible, 
even when there is neither law nor natural 
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obstacle to hinder it. There are some in- 
dustries where monopoly, or at least com- 
bination, is inevitable. The facts prove it. 
Railroads furnish the most marked in- 
stances of this kind; but the same tendency 
shows itself in the case of factories, mines, 
telegraphs, and other forms of modern 
industry. There may be competition for a 
time; sooner or later it ends in combination. 
What is more, it is necessary for all parties 
that it should end in this way. 

A great many people recognize the fact 
who do not admit the necessity. They do 
not see why we can have two competing 
grocers and cannot have two competing 
railroads. The full analysis of this ques- 
tion involves the most abstruse principles 
of political economy. Some of tbe main 
points of difference may be summed up as 
follows: 

If Grocer A sells goods below cost, Grocer 
B need not follow him, but simply stop 
selling for the time. For, 1. This involves 
no great present loss to B. When his re- 
ceipts stop, most of his expenses stop also. 
2. It does involve a present loss to A. If 
he is selling below cost, he loses more 
money the more business he does. 8. It 
cannot continue indefinitely. If A returns 
to paying prices, B can again compete. If 
A continues to do business at a losa he will 
become bankrupt, and B will find the field 
clear again. 

But if Railroad A reduces charges on 
competitive business, Railroad B must fol- 
low. 1. It involves a great present loss to 
stop. If a railroad’s business shrinks to 
almost nothing, a large part of its expenses 
run on just the same. Interest charges ac- 
cumulate; office expenses cannot be sud- 
denly contracted ; repairs do not stop when 
traffic shrinks; for they are rendered nec- 
essary by weather more than by wear. 2. 
If B abandons the business, A’s reduction 
of rates will prove vo loss. The expense 
of a large business is proportionally less 
than that of asmallone. A rate which was 
below cost on 100,000 tons may be a paying 
one on 200,000. 3. Profitable or not, A’s 
competition may be kept up indefinitely. 
The property may go into bankruptcy, but 
the railroad stays where itis. It only be- 
comes a more reckless and irresponsible 
competitor. 

The compet.tion of different stores finds 
a natural limit. It brings rates down near 
to cost of service, and then stops. The 
competition of railroads or factories finds 
no such natural limit. Wherever there is 
a large permaneot investment, and large 
fixed charges, competition brings rates 
down below cost of service. The competi- 
tive business gives no money to puy re- 
pairs or interest. Sometimes the money to 
pay for these things comes out of the 
pockets of other customers, who do not 
enjoy the benefit of the competition, and 
are charged much higher rates. Then we 
huve the worst forms of discrimination. 
Sometimes the money cannot be obtained 
fr»m any customers at all. Then we have 
‘bankruptcy, ruin to the investor, and— 
when these things happen on a large scale— 
a commercial crisis. 


There is but one way to prevent these re- 
sults. If competition is ruinous to all 
parties, all parties must stop competing. If 
it finds no natural limit, it must be artifi- 
cially limited; it must end in combination. 
And the moment you have established an 
effective combination, you have introduced 
the principle of monopoly. You have de- 
termined prices not in open market, but by 
an agreement among all the sellers. 

This agreement may take any one of four 


forms. 1. Agreement to muintain rates. 
2. To divide the field. 8. To divide the 
traffic. 4. To divide the earnings. Tue 


last three are commonly known as pools. 
The first is the simplest, but least effect- 
ive. There is scarcely an organized in- 
dustry where the dealers do not meet and 
settle upon a schedule of rates and dis- 
counts, agreeing that no one shall sell be- 
low these prices. Such agreements are 
rarely kept. It is for the interest of all that 
rates in general should be maintained; but 
it is for the interest of each concern to 
secure business for itself by nct quite main- 
taining them. This constitutes a great 
temptation to depart from schedule prices; 
a temptation all the stronger because it is so 
easy to violate the agreement indirectly, 
and so hard to detect any such violation. 





The result is apt to be a system of under- 
hand competition, worse in many respects 
than the open competition which existed 
before there was auy agreement at all. 

This is why it is found necessary to di- 
vide the business among the different com- 
petitors, by a pooling agreement. Such 
agreements are hard to arrange. There is 
almost always a dispute about their terms. 
But as long as they are in force, it is hard to 
violate them without actual fraud, and it is 
comparatively easy to detect such viola- 
tions and deal with them severely. 

When it is possible to ‘‘ divide the field” 
this course is usually the simplest. We see 
it illustrated where different gas or water 
companies parcel off the different districts 
of a city to one another; or where manufac- 
turers in different cities agree to leave one 
another in undisturbed possession of the 
home market. We see it not infrequently 
in agreements between railroads. But in 
the majority of cases this arrangement is 
impracticable, and the rival concerns agree 
upon the proportion of business which each 
isto do. The companies in the Anthracite 
Coal Combination have arranged how much 
coal each company may mine. Factory 
combinations determine how much each 
concern may manufacture. Railroads agree 
just what percentage of competitive traffic 
each road shall carry. 

When one railroad receives more than its 
agreed share of business, it is generally 
inconvenient to send the goods by a rival 
route, and easier to arrange matters by a 
money payment. This brings us to the 
fourth and closest form of combination, 
where there is a division of earnings. The 
machinery for securing this division may 
have any degree of organization up to the 
point of xctual consolidation of the com- 
peting interests. Probably the most power- 
ful and certainly the most noted organiza- 
tion of this kind is the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, which controls the business of refin- 
ing petroleum, and which has all but abso- 
lute power in dictating the price of oil 
throughout the country. 

The danger of these combiaations lies 
in the arbitrary and irresponsible power 
which they place in the hands of those who 
control them. A few men at the head of 
our large railroads have for the time 
being an almost unlimited influence over 
the trade of the country. A single group 
of men may have it in their power to effect 
all our manufacturing interests by raising 
the price of cual. Each individual factory 
pool has the same power against the con- 
sumers. True, railroad charges have di- 
minished wonderfully, and so, in general, 
have the prices of manufactured products; 
but the charges have been unjust in cases 
without number, and the viciims have had 
no remedy in the face of a power like that 
of the combination which oppressed them. 

These are real evils of the most serious 
character. The course of legislatures and 
courts with regard to them has generally 
been unfortunate. They have tried to pro- 
hibit such combinations altogether, the 
courts saying that they would not enforce 
contracts in restraint of trade, the legisla- 
tors trying to render it illegal to made such 
contracts. 

They could not stop such combinations, 
because they were a necessity of business. 
The result of trying to prohibit them was 
what always happens when you try to pro- 
hibit a necessity; the worse features of the 
systein were intensified. Secret combina- 
tion was substituted for open; short- 
sighted and arbitrary policy was encour- 
aged. By prohibiting the whole system, 
the courts deprived themselves of the 
power of dealing with specific evils, such 
as secret favors, or arbitrary discrimina- 
tions. 

In Europe, and especially Continental 
Europe, the case is different. They pro- 
hibit most of the specific evils strictly and 
effectively. But they donot prohibit pools. 
They reccgnize them as anecessity. The 
railroads owned and managed by Govern- 
ment themselves enter into pooling arrange- 
ments with those of private companies with 
which they come into competition. With 
all the police power which the German 
Government coutrols—a power a hundred- 
fold greater than anything we have in this 
country—and with all its dread of irrespon- 
sible combinations, it sees that pools are 
not a thing which can be prevented, and 





that the oniy way to control them is to rec- 
ognize them as legal, and then hold them 
responsible for any evils which may arise 
under their management. 

The sooner we reach the same conclusion 
in America, the better for all parties con- 
cerned. The attempt to bury the difficul- 
ties by thrusting our own heads into the 
sand has already lasted toolong. We must 
face the inevitable as inevitable, and do the 
best we can to regulate it. To face the dif- 
ficulties successfully wiil be a hard problem. 
But to evade them has proved an impossible 
one. 

New Haven, Conn, 





FRAU SEIDEL’S CREED.—WHAT 
Is IT? 


BY THE REV. CHARLES H. SNEDEKER. 


Frav Sxipz1 is a specimen of a large, over- 
worked class in German cities, which knows 
almost nothing, but, does its own think- 
ing. She is industrious and clean, raw-boned 
and vociferous, tight-fisted and fond of 
children. She worships her little Agnes, 
aud has labored late of nights and spent 
her money at an amazing rate for the little 
one’s Christmas. 

This morning, as she was polishing our 
floor, she began talking about infant bap- 
tism. 

‘* Yes, we are very careful to have our 
children baptized within the first few days. 
And if one is sick we send for the pastor, 
and if it dies without baptism we feel dread- 
ful! 

‘*No: we are not Roman Catholics. But 
think of the poor, little innocent thing, 
dying unbaptized! Itis terrible! An un- 
baptized child is a heathen. 

‘“‘Do I think that would send it to Hell? 
No. I don’t. Where is Hell? Who ever 
saw it? Who ever came back from it to 
tell about it? When my sweet, wise little 
Gretchen died she was put under the 
ground. Her soul stopped, and we buried 
her body. There is nothing more. The 
evil a man does is Hell enough to go with 
him into the grave and nothingness. And 
if he has been good, to die so and never 
think or feel again is good; it is rest. 

‘**No; Lam nota heathen. I am a Ohris- 
tian. I was confirmed in the Church, and 
I hear God’s Word gladly. But I don’t be- 
lieve all it says, especially about this living 
after you are dead. How would a soul 
look flying around without any body, like 
aspook? Oh! Don’t tell me!” 

And she brandished her bar of soap 
threateniugly. 

“The Old Testament is not fit for the 
children to read, and I am glad they have 
taken it out of the schools. The Bible was 
written by men, and contains a lot of non- 
sense. Our pastor isa very learned man, 
and I asked him, one day, if he really be- 
lieved all this stuff about religion and the 
Bible, and he just shrugged his stroulders, 
Ha! Ha! 

** Still 1 hold fast to religion. and believe 
in it. Men must have law and order, and 
religion will coax and scare them irto 
things the other laws won't. Especially 
children. I teach my children religion very 
carefully. But do you think I believe all 
the Bibie says?” 

And she fairly hugged her scrub-brush 
as she laughed at the ridiculousness of the 
notion. 

‘* I know a Frau that reads the Bible and 
believes it all. She keeps a saJoon, and her 
name is not good, tora woman. But she 
belongs to the ‘ Apostolic Society,’ and she 
thinks that when she dies she will live 
again and go to Heaven, and gad the golden 
streets in a white dress and satin slippers, 
and play on a harp and sing! 

** And yet”—she plunged both arms to 
the elbows in her soapsuds and lowered her 
voice—‘‘ Sometimes I almost think—. 
Don’t you know, when your heart is sor- 
rowful, it almost seems as it there was 
something, or, when the children are sick, 
or you are alone at night. 

‘“‘Now, when my old Father died—he 
was an honest man, and good to hia family, 
and he had read his Bible, too—I said to 
him: ‘Oh! pray, pray, guter Vater! Oan 
you not pray?’. And he smiled and said: 
‘ Ja, liebe Tochter, 1 have long prayed. I 
believe in God, and it is very good to pray. 
But Iam coming to the end now. There is 
nothing left but the grave; and that is only 
black, black, black!’ 





‘‘And so it is; and if you were crusked 
with /hard work day and night, you wou.d 
not/ believe in much of anything either.” 
She shouldered her mop, and picked up her 
pail 


‘*So we work honestly, and try to make 
the children happy. Atter a while we shall 
die, and find rest in the grave. 

‘* And rot there!” she screamed, as she 
shut the door with a bang, and rattled her 
pattens along the oaken hallway. 

LErpzie, GERMANY. 


Sanitary. 
ADULTERATION OF FOODS. 


One of the most difficult practical problems to 
solve is how to control the food supply in accord 
with the best interests of the public health. 
There have been such great and radical changes 
in the manner of dealing with food products 
that there are temptations of falsification and 
adulteration such as could never have dawned 
upon the average citizen of a previous age. In 
many cases chemistry bas so nearly imitated 
food products or drinks that the artificial is not 
distinguishable from the natural, For instance, 
wines have been made so accurately to imitate 
that from the grape that Prescott and other 
chemists claim that the result is not to be called 
false but merely artificial wine. Glucose is as 
real a sugar as that of the cane, and huney it- 
self is glucose. Yet when it comes to be sold as 
cane sugar or to be run into bee-like molds of 
comb made from paraffine, it is hardly a mercan- 
tile transaction. Oleomargarine, when best 
made, is so nearly like the butter of kine that no 
one can distinguish it, Cheese has been made 
of skim milk and lard which has been passed off 
as the best of Cheshire upon good judges, Tea 
has had so many imitations that it is hard to 
keep track of the various leaves which, at differ- 
ent stages of growth, may be mingled with it, 








. The entire small package system gives the larg- 


est opportunities for the introduction of some 
mixture which takes from the value of the orig- 
inal article. All the modes of preservation by 
canning admit of the putting up of inferior 
qualities of meat or other foods. As to meat, it 
is now quite certain that, in close cans, changes 
have taken place which result ia a peculiar, mod- 
ified decomposition, such as has caused sickness 
or death 

The matter of poisoning by tin or by solder 
has attracted some attention. While the danger 
has been magnified, there are well anthenticated 
cases where 11] results have followed, There is 
need of some very close experiments to enable 
us to distinguish those cases in which there is 
peril, either from the use of some particular 
composition for sealing or from changes occur- 
ring in the articles sought to be preserved, It 
is all the more important, beeause canning, like 
the bologna sausage, gives a very easy method 
of disposing of sick or refuse meat, Some facte 
which we have in evidence assure us that our 
meat supply is undergoing serious deterioration, 
While the wealtny or middle classes who buy 
their meats carefully are not often deceived, the 
poorer classes have to accept very inferior poi ted 
meats, Animal diseases are multiplying in our 
country, and if a contagion gets into a herd of 
cattie, sheep, or hogs, the best pecuniary ontlet 
is found 1m sausage and canning establishments, 
Recently the subject has presented itself to us in 
a new form as to vegetables. A large manufac- 
turer of pickles, catsup and other condiments, 
states that salicylic acid and other preservatives 
are very largely mingled with the fruit or vege- 
table, and with the condiments, in order that 
long keeping or slight defects may not sour the 
material, We have long been satisfied that 
much of the mucous membrane irritation, and 
much of the Bright’s Disease, of which we hear 
is owing to indigestible and irritating mix 
tures, in the form of catsup, etc., which, on 
coming into the kidney, pass through a chem- 
ica] laboratory never meant to deal with such 
fluids, 

Recently candy-coloring and candy adultera- 
tion have been considerably disoussed in New 
York City, because there appears to be some evi- 
dence that poisonous substances are ured for 
many flavors and colors, not suspected. Also in 
Brooklyn, the Board of Health has plainly 
shown that many of the metallic cases known as 
soda fountains, and not a few of the flavoring 
syrups, undergo such changes as greatly im~- 
peril the health of those that imbibe. 
Even where there is no introduction of any abso- 
lute poison to ‘any dangerous extent, we find 
that materials are often passed off at far more 
than their food values. The deceit is, also, not 
only a loss to the pocket, but a loss to health, 
The good housewife who buys baking powder, 
one half of which is terra alba, many a time gets 
a beavy biscuit not by ber own fault, and so 
the family must eat an indigestible food. It is 
a great tax and burden of the wage classes thus 
to get far less than they pay for, with the addi- 
tional risk which the falsification involves. Our 
various state and city boards of health, and, ip 
some cases, special boards of analysis, ap in * 
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New York and Boston, have sought to remedy 
some of these evils, but with varying and doubt- 
ful success. Even the fuller plan, pursued in 
England, and the crucial tests made at Somerset 
House, do not seem wholly satisfactory. Ever 
and anon there isan outbreak of legal violence 
against some one adulteration, and then the 
work goes on in the accustomed way. We think 
that the great staple foods, such as meat, bread, 
and milk, should be very carefully guarded, 
both from commercial and sanitary fraud, 
The meat supply can only be protected by the 
abattoir system, anda full inspection of mar- 
kets. Breadstuffs might easily be tested as to 
actual quality, at least enough to guard the 
market much better than now. In some of the 
states milk laws are doing much good; but the 
service requires constant vigilance. It is quite 
probable that varions skin diseases and boils are 
the result of imperfect foods, while it is well 
known that gastric and biliary diseases are su- 
perinduced thereby. Those are safest who rely 
most on‘the plainest foods, who secure them in 
an unchopped or natural state, and who are 
able to deal with them under their own over- 
sight. 


° ° 
Biblical Research. 

Da. Hartwig Himscurerp, of Breslau, has 
rendered a good service in translating into Ger- 
map, from the original Arabic, the book ‘ Al- 
Chazeri,” a book formerly known only in an im- 
perfect Hebrew version as ‘‘ Cozri,” and in trans- 
lations therefrom. This new work is published 
at Breslau by Wilhelin Koebner, and imported by 
Westermann. The book “ Al-Chazari” does not 
belong to the learned circles, but was one for 
the people, Its author was Abu-l-Hasan Jehuda 
Hallewi, aud its purport was to give instruction 
in the philosophy and religion of the Jews to 
such of the chosen race as were forgetting their 
language, and in danger of wandering in the 
paths of the Gentiles. Its name, ‘“Al-Chazari,” 
comes from ita being, in the main, a conversa- 
tion between a Chasrean, or Chazarean (compare 
the name Chasira, in Ptolemy's ‘‘ Geography,” 
v, 12), or one of a nation or pcople north of 
Caucasus, and probably originally one of the 
Huns, and a Jewish rabbi, ‘The book has also a 
pretty strong polemical character, Its date is 
A.D, 1140, At its date the Chazareans were 
heathen, Their chief city was Ivil, or Atel, situ- 
ated at the entrance of the Wolga into tie Cas- 
pian Sea, and is described in many old and new 
Jewish writings, Dr, Hirschfeld, in his intro- 
ductory matter, gives an interesting summary of 
the descriptions, and of the practices of the peo- 
ple and the pomp of their king, which may be 
called splendid, but rather barbarous, ‘The 
harem of the king convisted of twenty-five wo- 
men, of whom every one was the daughter of a 
tribute paying king.” The King of Chazar had 
a dream about divine things and his position in 
the world, which bis philosophers answered in a 
prolix Lut unsatisfactory way. The King (Al- 
Chazari, the Chazarean) then resolved to apply 
to the Christians and the Muslims, and then to 
the Jews. From the latter he receives answers 
to his questions, the whole extending through 
five books. The first book instructs Al-Chazari 
in the elements of divinity and religion, telis 
him about creation, with some mixture of phi- 
losophy, showing, also, how the (other) philos- 
ophers have made mistakes, and shows the glo- 
rious inheritance of the descendants of Adam, 
The firat book is, however, merely an introduc- 
tion. In the second book appear the names and 
attributes of God, a laudation of the Holy Land, 
with a mathematical-geographical treatise there- 
on, @ representation of the tabernacle as a figure 
ot the buman body, whose head is the oracle and 
whose heart is the Ark of the Covenant, with 
kindred matter#, The third book is mainly 
occupied with polemical matters in opposition 
1o the Karaites, closing with an exaltation of 
tradition. The fourth book treats of the several 
names of God, especially as viewed in their an- 
thropomorphic relations or figures; and here 
again he combats the Karaites, Herein, too, he 
treats of the ** Book of the Creation,” alleged to 
have been written by Abraham. The fifth book 
treats of the Kaldm, that is the (Logos or) 
Word, going so far as to treat of the Emanation 
of the First Cause. Finally, the book comes to 
an end with the Rabbi's determination to go to 
Palestine, which the King at first opposes, but 
afterward consents to, being influenced by a 
Scripture quotation that is quite pertinent from 
a Rabbi's point of view. Besides iis ethico-phi- 
losophico-historical value, the book is full of 
amusement, It is a bit funny, for example, to 
hear the Rabbi say that Abranam himself lived 
at the time of the confusion of tongues, and 
that he and his relatives retained the original 
language of his ancestor, Eber, from whom that 
tongue was named Hebrew. The arguments for 
the miraculous creation of language, which fol- 
low, are quite commonplace, In treating of the 
error of the astronomers, who began the day 
with morning, while the Torah begins with 
evening, it is shown that the astronomers in 
China had morving while the Jews in Palestine 
had evening, which reconciles things some- 
what ; but the distinction between the true East 





‘ 





and West and other arbitrary ones gets a little 
muddy. The whole is a mixture of wit and stu- 
pidity, wisdom and folly, knowledge and igno- 
rance, such as belongs partly to the age in which 
the book was written and partly to the religious 
and philosophical tenets of the writer. 


...-[t is difficult to find any very definite 
ideas about a future state on any very ancient 
Pheenician tombstone inscription, or on a Greek 
or Latin one of the classic or later period. 
Even the formula ypyoré xaipe, 80 commmon 
on Greek tombstones, seems often to have lost 
all reference to a departure to the shades, and 
to mean nothing more than simple “ farewell.” 
In a Cesnola bilingual inscription, Greek and 
Latin, the phrase is rendered by MH[IC}. 
S(EPVLTA]. EST, or “here lies buried.” Other 
epitaphs show a sense of loss, but not much 
hope. Thus: *‘ Having always lived a reverent 
life, happy Artemidorus, through thy prudence, 
farewell though among the perished.” And 
again: “Since indeed Fate, as the proper end, 
has brought thee beneath the lap of earth, holy 
Sopatros, dead, farewell, though among the 
perished.” So another one, which is doubtless 
the epitaph of some ancient Delmonico: ‘‘ The 
holy man Bacchis, to temples dear, ever shown 
excellent in culinary arts, the earth holds, 
dead.” 


....Dr. Samuel Birch, in the “Proceedings” of 
the (London) Society of Biblical Archwology, 
for December, 1884, has several interesting notes 
on the dead of ancient Egypt, and the belief 
held by the ancient Egyptians respecting the fu- 
ture state. Most important of these notes was 
that on the Egyptian betief concerning the 
shade or shadow of the departed. Ihe shade 
was supposed to be the hght envelope of the 
soul, It wandered over the earth, visited the 
tomb and descended into it. It was visible, but 
not tangible. Some shades were called “the 
damned.” The elements of the dead were the 
ghost, the soul, the body, the shade, and the 
mummy. The punishment of the shades (that 
were punished) was by cooking in a caldron, by 
burning in the pits of Hell, by being strangled 
or cut, or by being separated from the souls of 
the dead, These were the early ideas quoted. 
The paper of Dr. Birch was fully furnished with 
quotations from the existing texts. 


Sine Arts. 
A VILLAGE ART MUSEUM. 


Wui.e the newspapers have been discussing 
how it was best for the city of Worcester to dis- 
pose of the $25,000 given in the interests of art 
education in that city, there has come to the 
writer of this article a letter asking how a gift 
of $1,000 can be best spent for art education in 
a country town of about 2,500 inhabitants. The 
matter is an importunt one; for it is quite 
within the reach of many a country town to ob- 
tain $1,000 for art interests, if it only knew how 
such a sum could be spent with positive advan- 
tage to the community. Now it so happens that 
the writer has, within the past five years, had 
about the amount named to spend for precisely 
the object set forth in the request. He disposed 
of the money to the best of bis ability; and 
though he does not claim to have spent it in the 
wisest possible way, he has certainly seen a con- 
siderable benefit growing out of the expenditure, 
and has not been seriously found fault with. The 
first step taken was to secure a proper place in 
which the articles to be bought could be 
deposited. By an arrangement with the school 
authorities a room was obtained, and at an ex- 
penditure of less than $50 it was painted and 
papered and furnished with curtains, so 
arranged as to give the best possible light 
for the display of art objects. The walls 
were covered with warm gray plain paper, 
with a dado of Pompeian red matting, and 
the woodwork painted a dark greenish gray. 
The curtains were of dark gray, and rolled from 
the bottom. Pedestals were made of pine, 
painted, like the woodwork, and draped with 
cotton stuff of a red color, harmonious with the 
dado, At an expense of $100, good four-foot 
plaster casts of the Venus of Milo, the Apollo 
Belvidere, and some three or fotir other works of 
a like character were bought and placed on the 
pedestals. A long table was made by a village 
carpenter, its woodwork painted black, with gold 
stenciled ornaments; and its top covered with 
red cloth, A bookcase was made by the same 
workman, and similarly painted. The entire 
cost of the two articles was $20. A dozen arm- 
chairs were bought, “in the wood,” at $21, and 
these were painted to match the furniture, ata 
cost of 86 more. Cushions were made for them, 
and covered with red cloth at an added cost of 
29. Aspecimen was procured of every kind of 
engraving on an interesting subject, and the best 
impression obtainable, These were framed in 
natural wood frames. Their cost, framing in- 
cluded, was $98. Then the sum of $200 was spent 
im standard art books, and this nearly filled the 
bookcase. The list is not at hand, but is easily 
obtainable. The imported editions were not 
bought, nor were the superb, illustrated books 
obtainable for the sum at hand. After much 











study, a selection of fifty photographs was 
bought, most of them carbon prints, illustrat- 
ing the history of painting, as it had advanced 
chronologically. These were framed and dis- 
posed about the walls of the room, each frame 
bearing a card giving the name of the artist 
represented. The photographs, most of which 
were imported, cost $125, and the framing $35 
more. Good specimens of the more ordinary 
kinds of lace were obtained in hulf-yard lengths 
and placed in a frame where they could ve easily 
inspected and their characteristic studied. Most 
of these specimens were given, and should not 
have been mentioned here, but that the framing 
and supplying deficiencies involved an expendi- 
ture of $16 more. At this point, let me say, 
that no sooner was the project of a village art- 
museum broached, than several gifts were sent 
in for it. This will nearly always be the case. 
The most valuable of these gifts were some 
twenty pieces of old china, some of the pieces 
exceedingly rare, all of them valuable. The vil- 
lage carpenter and glazier were called upon to 
make a cabinet, This was done at an expense of 
$16. In it was placed the china that had been 
given, and forty dollars was spent in specimens 
illustrating the modern ceramic ware of Japan. 
Two hanging lamps were placed above the table 
at a cost of #10, and two bracket lamps on the 
wall at a cost of $4, Subscriptions to the more 
prominent art periodicals were provided in the 
sum of $83, and nearly $200 remained as a fund 
for such needs as might arise. 

But who was to take care of this #800 worth of 
property? Here was a question of importance. 
It was solved by the formation of an art club, 
of ladies and gentlemen, who met fortnightly 
for art study, and oneof whose number volun- 
teered to keep the rooms open three evenings 
and one afternoon in each week. The room be- 
came at once a resort for all who had the least 
interest in art, Its books were used freely for 
reference, and the history of art and the methods 
of art processes became plain to many through 
the examples on the wall. Having a habitation, 
the Art Club grew, and, instead of drawing on 
the fund for inprovements in the room made 
from time to time, at once increased the fund, 
and improved the room with funds obtained from 
a course of lectures, 

Such an art museum is possible in almost any 
village. Its benefit to the community is incal- 
culable. If properly managed, it will soon make 
art study fashionable where it has not been 
thought of before. School boards could well 
afford to pay for the fitting up of such » place 
as a part of the educational machinery. And 
one of the most beneficent gifts that any public- 
spirited citizen of such a town could make to the 
community would be the small fund required 
for such an institution. An art museum, no 
matter how small it isin the beginning, is sure 
to grow; only care needs be assured. Loan 
exhibitiors and courses of lectures naturally 
follow its establishment, and in time it be- 
comes a repository from which an art sense and 
understanding spreads:to all the departments of 
life and work in its neighborhood. 


THE GERM THEORY. 


Tue theory that specific fevers are caused by 
minute germs, until within a few years, was 
a vague one; but, since 1863, Pasteur, bringing 
his great powers of observation and his system 
of careful experiment, has demonstrated that 
not only the silk-worm and other insects are 
carried off in epidemics, but that human life is 
exposed to the attacks of these organisms, 
There are multitudes of harmless bacilli and bac- 
teria to be found in the blood and tissues of 
animals of all sorts; wherever germs and eggs or 
animals under the microscope begin to decay, 
they swarm with these organisms. The difficul- 
ty is to appreciate and prove the fact that cer- 
tain kinds are deadly, all being in a sense para- 
sitic forms, At the present time it is generally 
believed that Bacillus anthracis is the cause of 
splenic fever in animals and of malignant pus- 
tule in man ; small-pox is considered to be caused 
by the presence of Microsphaera vaccine; the 
germs of diphtheria, of syphilis, of consumption, 
and of chicken and hog cholera have been identi- 
fied and diagnosed, and now that of the Asiatic 
cholera is being exposed to thorough examina- 
tion, with results which tend to prove that this 
dreadful scourge is due to one of these germs, 
The subject is involved in great difficulties ; the 
germs have to be examined with high powers, 
such as a one-eighth and a one-fifteenth inch 
objective ; much experience is needed in the use 
of such lenses ; besides this the specific germs 
must not be confounded with the numerous 
harmless forms associated with them or liable to 
invade preparations under examinations. Ordi- 
nary physicians are not fitted to make such ex- 
aminations. They must be made by expert 
microscopists, who, in this country, are rare. 
It is a very different matter from the examina- 
tion of pork for trichinw, which 2re colossal in 
comparison with a bacillus, 

There is a great uniformity in size and shape 
in all these germs. Their plant or animal nature 
is still undecided. The English translation of 





** Clau’s Zoology ” devotes a couple of pages to 
these organisms, though they are probably 
nearer the plants than animals. 

The germ theory is not only a startling deduc- 
tion, but in its ultimate results it is one of the 
most significant discoveries of modern science. 
In an address delivered a few weeks ago at 
Preston to the students of the Harris Institute, 
Professor Tyndall spoke of the three great 
principles which in after time will be regarded 
asthe glory of the present age—viz., the con- 
servation of energy, evolution, and the germ 
theory of disease. : 

The life history of the anthrax germ was 
worked out about ten years ago by Dr. Koch, 
then an unknown country doctor near Breslau. 
Afterward, as head of the Imperial Sanitary 
Institute of Berlin, he investigated the bacillus 
of consumption ; and the medical profession have 
adopted the theory, based on his rigid and careful 
experiments, that this germ is the cause, and not 
merely the concomitant, of this dreadful disease. 
Dr. Koch transferred the tubercle bacillus from 
the diseased lung to a nutritive fluid in which it 
could increase and multiply. With a speck of 
that crop he infected fresh pure fluid, and in 
that way cultivated the organiem through many 
generations. With the bacillus thus obtained, 
various animals susceptible of tuberculosis were 
inoculated, and though the micro-organisms 
were by the cultivation freed from their first 
impurities, the disease was infallibly produced. 
It has been for some years known that consump- 
tion was communicable; but the merit of Dr. 
Koch’s work was his detection of the peccant 
organism and proving it by fastening upon it 
the responsibility of the disease. The following 
account of the nature of these experiments is 
taken from the report of Tyndall’s lecture in the 
English Mechanic: 


“So long ago as 1837, Schwann demonstrated that 
putrefaction was the work of living organisms, and 
in 1363 Pasteur followed with the far more elabor- 
ate researches which have made his name familiar 
and famous in all eivilized countries, The influence 
of bacteria upon dead matter had been established 
beyond doubt, when Lister, by a happy inspiration, 
extended the generalization to living matter, and 
introduced what is known as his antiseptic system 
of surgery. Infectious diseases ‘breed true’—that 
is, small-pox begets small-pox, scarlet fever begets 
scarlet fever, typhoid begets typhoid, with regular- 
ity and certainty; and there seems no reason for 
doubting that they are all caused by micro-organ- 
isms. The difficulty, however, is to assign the 
specific orgafism to the specific disease ; and, what- 
ever remains to be proved in the cases mentioned 
above, it is now accepted as demonstrated that 
splenic fever is due to the presence of Bacillus 
anthracis, Pasteur has verified Koch’s results and 
corroborated them in a very remarkable and interest- 
ing manner, which affords an instance of the pene- 
trative sagacity of the distinguished Frenchman. 
Koch had found that while his cultivated germs 
were deadly to mice, guinea-pigs, and many of the 
larger animals, birds seemed proof against the 
splenic fever virus. Pasteur set about determin- 
ing the temperature at which the organism ceased 
to propagate itself, and found that to be close to the 
temperature of the blood of birds, In the infusions 
the point of suspended vitality was, however, two 
to three degrees higher than the temperature of the 
blood of birds; but Pasteur reasoned that the blood 
is not like infusions, and the corpuscles offer resist- 
ance to any attempt to deprive them of their 
oxygen, which resistance may be equal to a differ- 
ence of two or three degrees. Accordingly he 
chilled his fowls, and then inoculated them, when 
they died from splenic fever. Some of those inocu- 
lated when chilled, were, when the fever was at its 
hight, warmed until the blood reached its normal 
temperature, when the bacillus was destroyed, and 
the fowls lived. Here, then, we have what may be 
termed a positive proof that the Bacillus anthracia 
is the cause of splenic fever, and by analogy that 
the germ theory of disease is true, so far as it ex- 
tends. Pasteur, however, was not contented 
with demonstrating the fact that splenic fever 
was caused by bacteria. He immediately set 
about attenuating the virus, and trying 
whether by means of that he could not, s0 
to speak, ‘vaccinate’ animals, and render them 
proof against the germs. After making his experi- 
ments, he publicly announced that he could protect 
animals from the disease; and that announcement 
brought him an invitation from the President of the 
Society of Agriculture at Melun to make an experi- 
ment on a breeder’s scale—sixty sheep and ten cows 
being placed at his disposal. Pasteur inoculated 
twenty-five sheep aud four cows with his attenuated 
virus. Fourteen days afterward the unvaccinated 
cows and sheep, together with those assumed to be 
protected by the attenuated virus, were all inocu- 
lated with a very virulent sample of the Bacillus 
anthracis virus. As the experiment was a public 
exibition, a general invitation was issued to wit- 
ness the result, and three days after the last inocu- 
lation about 200 persons assembled. Of the twenty- 
five unvaccinated sheep twenty-one were already 
dead, and the other four were dying; the unvacci- 
nated cows were alive, but tumors had appeared at 
the points of inoculation, and the animals were so 
prostrated by intense fever that they were unable to 
eat. The animals, however, whicn had been pro- 
tected by the attenuated virus remained perfectly 
healthy, and exhibited no sign of any influence of 
the virulent virus—not even a rise of temperature, 
or soreness at the points of injection. Suc. a result, 
witnessed by many of the leading breeders nm 
France, was naturally considered proof positive, 
and by the end of 1883 no fewer than 800,000 ani- 
mals had been vaccinated for splenic fever. The 
immunity enjoyed by the vaccinated is one of the 
most extraordinary phenomena in the etiology of 
disease, and it is accounted for by Professor Tyn- 
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dal] on the supposition that contagia, being living 
things, demand certain elements of life, and when 
those are exhausted, they can no longer live, To 
exhaust a soil, then, a parasite less vigorous and de- 
structive than its virujent representative may suf- 
fice, and once the soi] 1s exhausted the virulent 
type is poweriess to injure. Such, in substance, is 
the germ theory of disease. Pasteur, it will be re- 
membered, has lately turned his attention to hydro- 
phobia, the rabies of the dog; and, though the 
specific bacterium of that disease has not been rec- 
ognized, there can be no doubt that the system of 
inoculation will be as successful as it is in the case 
of splenic fever. Professor Koch believes that in 
the comma bacillus he has discovered the cause of 
cholera; but, as we have mentioned above, there is 
much reason to doubt the truth of his conclusion, 
and until his views are corroborated by some such 
experiments as those of Pasteur, the question can 

not be said to be definitely settled. 


School and College. 


In the Province of Toronto are various in- 
stitutions, state and denominational, for higher 
education. It has been proposed to bring these 
intoa general alliance. Under the presidency 
of the Minister of Education a conference has 
been held, and the proposed scheme of confeder- 
ation is now published. Each of the colleges 
retains its individual existence, with its 
own religious character and traditions of 
every kind. It also retains its work of teach- 
ing in elementary departments, but a unioh is 
formed for higher teaching and for examina- 











tions. Degrees, except in theology, will be 
given only by the confederation. Each college 
is represented in the new senate. The Univer- 


sity of Toronto has acvepted the scheme; also 
Victoria College (Methodist) at Cobourg,McMas- 
ter Hall (Baptist) of Toronto, Knox College and 
Wycliffe College. Queen’s college, at Kingston, 
declines to enter the confederation, and the an- 
swers of St. Michael’s College and Trinity Col- 
lege have not been given. 


....-Among the items of the Indian Appropria- 
tion bill now before Congress, are $510,000 for 
the support of day and industrial schools ; $40,- 
000 for the construction and repair of school 
buildings ; $25,000 for the purchase of horses, 
cattle, sheep, etc., for industrial and manual 
labor schools ; $20,000 (an increase of $5,000) for 
Indian schools in Alaska ; $30,000 for the Indian 
school at Arkansus City; $10,000 for the new 
school at St. Ignatius, Montana; #41,500 for 
Forest Grove, Oregon (a decrease of $15,000) ; 
$29,750 for Genoa, Nebraska ; $19,000 for Hamp- 
ton, Va. ; $66,250 for Lawrence, Kansas; %33,- 
400 for Lincoln Institute, Philadelphia; and 
$83,500 for the education of Indian pupils in 
schools in other states and territories. There is 
also an item of $25,000 for the transportation of 
Indian pupils from their homes to the school 
and return. 

....-From the report of the treasurer of Har- 
vard jt appears that the total income of the 
past Year was $680,850.95. In the receipts, ex- 
cluaive of income, the largest gifts have been 
the Henry T. Morgan fund, 80,556.12 ; the tenry 
Harris fund, $29,939.33; the Eben Wright fund, 
%100,000. The total gifts for the year were 
$258,438.90, and the total receipts for the year, 
$1,420,393.91. The expenditures, including in- 
vestments, were $1,313,950.09 ; leaving a balance 
of $106,433.82. The total value of the invested 
property of the university, including notes and 
mortgages, stocks and bonds and real estate, 
yielding income, is $4,803, 938.36. 


-..-At a recent special meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of Vassar College, the executive 
committee were instructed to confer with the 
Association of Alumnae, and receive any sug- 
gestions they may make regarding college in- 
terests. The present senior class numbers 
thirty. Mr. Horace Howard Furness, of Phila- 
delphia, the well-known Shakespearean scholar, 
has given, as a memorial to his deceased wife, 
who hereself was a Shakespearean editor, the sum 
of one thousand dollars to establish two prizes 


for essays on some Shakespearean or other Eliza- 
bethan subject. 


--»-The annual report of Mr. W. B. Ruggles, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 
State of New York, shows that last year there 
were 1,000,057 pupils in the public schools, 
and 172,123 additional in the normal schools, 
Private schools, academics, and colleges. 
The aggregate value of schoolhouses and 
sites is $31,987,951. The total cost of main_ 
taining the common schovls during the past 


year was $11,834,911. The state has eight 
normal schools. 


... In Rutgers College two prizes of #30 and 
#20 each have been established by Mrs. Bussing, 
of this city, for excellence in extemporaneous 
speaking. Another prize of $60 for an essay on 
Christian Missions has been established by 
A. V. W. Van Vechten, Esq., of this city, in 


honor of his parents, the Rey. Samuel and 
Louisa Van Vechten. 


----The Rev, Dr. William Clark, of Amherst, 
Mass., is one of the four survivors of Dart- 
mouth’s class of 1822, containing forty-five men. 
The others are A. L, Kelley, of Winterpert, Me., 





and M. Lovell, of Cotuit, Mass., lawyers, and the 
Rev. John Sessions, of Oakland, Cal. 


....-An anonymous donor in Melbourne, Aus 
tralia, has offered the Baptist Association the 
sum of £25,000 toward the founding of a denomi- 
national college in Victoria, provided an equal 
sum is raised within a specified time. . 


....-The will of the late Annie M. Woodman, 
of Cambridge, gives $20,000 to Dartmouth Col- 
lege for the benefit of the Chandler Scientific 
Department. 


....-The annual catalogue of the Wesleyan 
University reports 202 students. 





“Ir, is interesting,” remarks The Pall Mall 
Gazette, ** to compare the different ages at which 
her Majesty’s children have been married. The 
Princess Beatrice is now betrothed in her twen- 
ty-eighth year; the Princess Royal married in 
her eighteenth year; the Prince of Wales was 
married when in his twenty-second year; the 
Princess Alice in her twentieth year, the Duke 
of Edinburgh in his thirtieth year, the Princess 
Helena in her twenty-first year, the Princess 
Louise in her twenty-fourth year, the Duke of 
Connaught in his twenty-ninth year, the Duke 
of Albany in his thirtieth year.” 


....The famous Miss Morgan, of Kilyon, Ire- 
land, whois such a notable hunter and owns so 
many hundreds of fine horses, has a witty brother 
who ran for Parliament a while ago. He called 
on Father Mooney, an influential priest, to ask 
him for his vote. Father Mooney replied an- 
grily: ‘Sir, I'd rather give it to the Devil!” 
‘*But,” returned Mr. Morgan, civilly, “in case 
your friend does not stand for his county?” 
Father Mooney was so diverted by this witty 
retort that he laughed, gave Mr. Morgan his vote, 
and aided him to win his election. 


....On one of the official excursions in the 
Chesapeake waters when Chief-Justice Waite, 
Judge Hall, and other judicial persons were pres- 
ent, their passage grew very rough, and Judge 
Hall became violently ill. He was not too ill to 
be witty. As he was moaningin his agony, the 
Chief-Justice said: ‘‘My dear Hall, can I do 
anything for you? Suggest what you wish.” 
“I wish,” said the seasick man, “I wish—that 
your Honor would overrule this motion !” 


....Mr, James Anthony Froude lately said to 
a friend: “ Ihave grown tired of the chatter 
which my last volumes on Carlyle have brought 
forth, and I thought that, in six months, at any 
rate, the world would forget the existence of so 
unlucky a person as the biographer of Carlyle. 
So I am going to sail round the world, and when 
I get back I hope to be let severely alone.” 


.... George Gardner, lately deceased in Massa 
chusetts, directed his executors to pay to his 
wife every year one thousand one hundred and 
sixty-one Troy ounces of pure gold, and in ad- 
dition, if she wants it, ten thcusand dollars cash. 
The quantity of gold represented his wife’s ex- 
act weight. 


....General Walker’s portrait (he himself was 
killed near Atlanta) was seized by a Northern 
soldier in a house near Shiloh, carried off by him 
to Iowa, and given to a lady of that state. She 
has just sent it to the New Orleans Exposition, 
in hope that the original owners may claim it. 
Who they were she never could discover. 


....Dr. Price, the eccentric ** Welsh Druid,” 
having satisfactorily established his legal right 
to cremate his own children, has now cremated 
a favorite bull, called Morgan Apis, to which, it 
is said, he was particularly attached. The crema- 
tion occupied nine hours, and was largely at- 
tended. 


....-Mrs. Matthews, the wife of Justice Stanley 
Matthews, of the Supreme Court, died, in Wash- 
ington, on Friday last. She was much esteemed 
in Washington society, in which she naturally 
took a leading part. The Supreme Court 
adjourned for the day out of respect to her 
memory. 


...-Lord Garmoyle is now in New York. He 
is already being entertained a good deal by cer- 
tain social sets in this city, who find the British 
nobleman’s peculiar style ‘‘so aristocratically 
free from all that is conventional.” 


...»While he is in prison for his libel, Mr. Ed- 
mund Yates will be allowed to read only a single 
newspaper per diem. Mr. Yates has received a 
great deal of sympathy from the English public. 


.++-President Arthur has made up his mind 
to visit the city of New Orleans about the fif- 
teenth of March, and not before. He hoped to 
leave Washington some weeks earlier. 


...-For forty-six years Captain R. L. Chad- 
wick has been the Postmaster at South Lyme, 
Conn., and himself “driven over with the mai.” 
to the station for thirty years. 


...-Ralph Waldo Emerson’s head was smaller 
than the minimum which Schopenhauer has laid 
down for philosophers, Like Shelley, he wore a 
very small hat, _ 








The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 8TH. 
PAUL ASSAILED.—Acrs xxi, 27—40. 


Pavut’s compliance with the suggestion of 
James and the other elders (vs. 23, 24) may have 
satisfied all the Jewish Christians. But certain 
Jews not Christians “saw him in the temple,” 
and beheld bim as one they had long desired to 
have in their power. They were from Asia, 
from Epbesus, or other cities in which Paul had 
preached. They hated him for having led their 
countrymen to accept the crucified Nazarene as 
the Messiah, and*this aversion had been intensi- 
fied by seeing him in intimate friendship with 
Gentiles who had believed. Very likely they had 
ere this made many attempts to destroy him, and 
now they find him completely in their power. 
They lay bold on him, crying, ‘‘ Men of Israel, 
help!’ The wolves call out that the lamb is at- 
tacking them. They declared that Paul had stirred 
up animosity against ‘ the people’—the Jewish 
nation—which charge was false ; for the apostle 
always showed a great tenderness for the welfare 
of his brethren according to the flesh, They 
must unwittingly have given hima keener stab 
in the rest of their accusation; for it would 
recall to his mind how, years before, he and 
others had falsely charged Stephen (vi, 18) with 
speaking ‘‘ blasphemous words against this holy 
place and the law.” And, as they had seen with 
him in the city Trophimns of Ephesus, one of 
the uncircumcised Greek converts, they inferred 
and charged that Paul had brought this Gentile 
with him into the temple, and to do suck a thing 
was, in the eyes of the Jews, a sacrilegious defile- 
ment of the holy edifice. 

Many very good people are utterly blind in 
the fury of their prejudices. If you do not 
assent to all they say about the sin of drinking 
a glass of wine, they declare that you believe in 
frequenting grog shops and drinking any 
amount of whisky. If you say you see no great 
harm in the children’s dancing in the sitting- 
room at home, they cry out that you arein favor 
of balls and round-dancing and midnight sup- 
pers. If you suggesta variation to their ex- 
tremer theological statements, they affirm that 
you reject the whole system of evangelical doc- 
trine. There are manyin the Christian Church 
to-day who can no more accept a fair statement 
of the views of persons who differ from them 
than could these Jews understand or recognize 
Paul’s position. 

The accusations of Paul's assailants created a 
terrific excitement, The pilgrims who assem- 
bled to the feasts at Jerusalem were the most in- 
tense religionists of their nation—the ‘‘ Hebrews 
of the Hebrews”’—and the announcement that 
an enemy was among them aroused them to 
fury. Beyond the temple, out into the city (v. 
30), the word seems to have passed like fire in 
dry grass, anda great crowd gathered. They 
dragged Paul out of the temple, and the great 
bronze doors, which it took twenty men to 
swing, were shut behind them, lest the sacred 
pavement should be polluted with blood, 

But the fury of a Jewish mob could not act 
quicker than the discipline of a Roman cohort. 
To keep order at the time of the feast, 
a regiment of Roman troops was quartered 
in the adjoining castle, and, hardly had the 
tumult reached its hight before the head of the 
Roman column came plowing through the crowd 
and the assailants lost their victim alinost ‘as 
soon as they had gotten possession of him, The 
Jews chafed under the Roman domination ; but 
it was well that they should be ruled by Roman 
soldiers if they could not rule themselves prop- 
erly. 

The outbreak must have appeared very serious ; 
for the chief captain, or chiliarch, the com- 
mander of a thousand, an officer of the grade of 
colonel in our army, came down himself with 
centurions, commandants of hundreds, officers 
of the grade of our captain, and a large force of 
men was brought. Paul was immediately 
fastened by two chains, one on each wrist, to two 
soldiers, one on each side, and a sort of drum- 
head court of inquiry was held, The commander 
leaped to the conclusion that Paul was a certain 
Egyptian who not long before had raised a 
tumult. Worldiness is not any more exact 
than religious bigotry in its judgment of divine 
things. The march is resumed toward the 
castle, and even the strong guard can hardly 
keep back the mob; for the apostle is fairly 
carried up the stairs. 

The scene on the stairs is a striking one. The 
shout, “Away with him!” was just the cry which 
had been lifted against Jesus thirty years before. 
Paul had foliowed the Saviour in going about 
doing good, and now he is following him in the 
baptism of persecution. As, afterward in the 
storm at sea, Paul was more self-possessed than 
sailors or soldiers, 80 now he is the calmest of 
all, Strange as was his request to be allowed to 
address the people, the chief captain is so im- 
pressed by Paul’s quiet dignity that he consents, 
As at the words of Jesus there was “a great 
calm” on the Sea of Galilee, so Paul’s dignified 
manner secured ‘a great silence” and the siéps 
of the Roman castle became a pulpit fora Gospel 
sermon, 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BETTEYS, W. H., closes his labors in Alma, 
Mich. 

CAMPBELL, T. P., Delavan, Il., resigns. 

CLARK, W. A., accepts call to Hot Springs, Ark. 

CRANE, C. B., D.D., accepts call to First eh., 
Concord, N. H. 

CUBBERLY, J. A., Bath, N. Y., accepts call to 
Newmarket, N. Y. 

HUMPHREYS, W. H., accepts call to Bethesda 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

IRWIN, W. H., closes his labors as mirsionary 
among Cherokee Indians in Kansas, 

MORGAN, Arruor, accepts call to Panola, Ill. 

NEEDHAM, G. C., Wilmington, Del., resigns. 

PIERCE, E. N., closes his labors in Charleston, 
Me. 

PRATT, W. W., accepts call to Roadstown, N. J, 

STRATTON, H. D. D., accepts call to First ch., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

TURTON, W. H., Farrington, Ia., 
cently. 

ae, F. D., accepts call to Plymouth, 


_ 


died re- 


OONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, Myron W., inst. in Middle Haddam, 
Conn, 

BOSWORTH, Wrxt1am A., Independence, called 
to Newton, Kan. 


CHAMBERLAIN, James A., Ripon, accepte call 
to Berlin, Wis. 


CLEAVELAND, James B., Granby, Conn,, re- 
signs. 


CRAWFORD, S1pney, Lyons, Ia., resigns. 


FAIRBANKS, Francis J., W. Boylston, Mass., 
resigns, 


FAY, Henry C., Northwood, N. H., resigns. 
FITZ, Antuur G., Wilton, called to South Paris, 
Me. 


GARNETT, C. C., Chesaning, Mich., resigns. 

HACKETT, E. H., accepts call to Tamworth, N. 
H, 

HAWES, Epwarp, Néw Haven, Oonn., called to 


First ch., Burlington, Vt. 
HOFFMAN, Joun ff., inet. in Shelburne Falla, 
Mass. 


HUULINGER, Frank W., inst. in Chenoa, Ill, 

JEROME, T. C., Gorham, N. H., resigns. 

KYLE, J. W., Salt Lake, Utah, accepts cail to 
Crested Butte, Col. 

MARSH, Onantes A., Thomaston, called to 
Woodferd’s, Me, 

MARVIN, C. 8., LawWrente, accepts call to Alma 
(and vicinity), Kan. 

Mc!NTOSH, Cuaries H., Chicago, Ill., accepts 
call to Necedah, Wis, 

MILTON, Grorat R., Winnebago, Ill, accepts 
call to Hastings, Neb. 

NORRIS, Tomas F., Neosho Falls, accepts call 
to Pilgrim ch., No. Lawrence, Kan. 

PLUMB, Josern C., Joplin, accepts call to First 

'  eh,, Springfield, Mo. 

PRICE, F. M., Missionary of A. B, C. F, M., ac- 
eepts call to Huntington, W. Va. 

PUTNAM, Hream B,, Burlington, Vt., resigns. 

RAMBON, Geouce R., in his fourth year of ser- 
vice at Lawn Ridge, Ill., invited to become 
settled pastor, 

READ, Evoenr B., Lockport, accepts call to 
Union Tabernacle ch., Chicago, Ill. 

REID, Davin C., East Brainerd, accepts call to 
Monticello, Minn. 

ROLLINS, Joun C., Hooksett, accepts call to 
Milford, N. H. 

RUSHING, W. C., takes missionary work in 
Groveton, Tex. 

SAVORY, Geonoe N., Warner, called to Strath- 
am, N. H. : 

SMITH, S1xas L., Yale Divinity School, called 
to Fair Grounds, Miss., St. Louis, Mo, 


STRYKER, M. W., Holyoke, Mass., called to 
Fourth Presbyterian ch., Chicago, Til, 


WATKINS, H. W. H., East Pharsalia, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


WILOOX, Sern M., Griggsville, Ill, resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BISSELL, A. P., D.D., accepts call to Shelter 
Island, N. Y. 
CUSHMAN, Joun P., accepts call to Castine, 
Me. 


BEBARDT. Frepenicx, Manchester, N. H., re- 
signs. 

FRAZER, W. J., inst. in Bedford, Ind. 
FULLERTON, J. Q. A., inst. in Apollo, Fenn. 
GLASS, 8. J., inst, in Kittaning, Penn. 

GOSS, C. F., accepts call to Utica, N, Y. 
GREENE, GroraeF., accepts call to Cranford, 


HAYS, ©. C., accepts call to Bridgeport, O. 
KEIL, A. P., called to Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


KELLOGG, H. Maurin, Sound Beach, Conn., 
called to Ainslie-Street ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LIPES, H. H., Mineville, called to Brasher Falls, 


LOWRIE, J. C., Mt. Sterling, Ill, accepts call 
to Elkhardt, Ind. . 


STRYKER, M. W., Holyoke, Mass., called to 
Fourth ch., Chicago, Ill. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
HALL, Joszeu Coorgr, ord. deacon in Pater- 
son, N. J. 
maaan, R., called to St. George’s, Brook- 
yn, 


HIBBARD, C. H., called to Christ ch., Meade 
ville, Penn, 
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Music, 


‘Tae concert element has been the predomi- 
nantly interesting one of this week, opera offer- 
ing repetitions of some of the recent successes 
chronicled by us, The evening of Friday was 
selected by Miss Adele Margulies for one of her 
excellent concerts, entertainments which 
through the liberality of this promising young 
artist in engaging Mr. Theodore Thomas’s co- 
operation have come to be recognized among 
the most pleasurable and popular of their kind. 
Steinway Hall was filled. Miss Margulies’s pro- 
gram included a brilliant and ably written Con- 
certo, by Schuett, and that by Saint-Saens, in G 
Minor (which is at present just a bit too much 
of a favorite with local players) ; several solos for 
the pianiste, and sundry enjoyable orchestral 
numbers. Miss Margulies has remarkably facile 
execution, ample confidence in herself, and 
her playing, in spite of a certain lack of breadth, 
is so considerably of a mature character that 
we have very flattering opinions of her future. 
Her touch is exceedingly exact and expressive, 
and some further study under almost any Euro- 
pean player of the first rank would doubtless 
greatly invigorate her musical conceptions 
and technical ability. Mr. Thomas’s band 
played Mendelssohn’s ‘Fingalshile” Overture, a 
set of Variations, by Goidmark, and two numbers 
of Anton Rubinstein’s new ballet, “ La Vine.” 
The music of the latter seemed to be less pictur- 
esque than either the “Nero,” or “ Feramors,” 
or even “Der Dimon” ballets, and is quite as 
noisy. 





. .-There was much enthusiasm in the 
Academy of Music on Saturday evening at the 
third concert of the Symphony Society of New 
York. The applause was thoroughly deserved, 
The program contained nothing but enjoyment, 
so faras the quality of its selections was con- 
cerned, and the orchestra played all of it ad- 
mirably— a conspicuous proportion of it magnifi- 
cently, The incessant work under the con- 
ductor this season, rehearsals for operas by day 
and playing at performances by night, in ad- 
dition to the drilling for this and the Oratorio 
Bociety’s concerts, have brought the band under 
Dr. Damrosch to a degree of technical ability 
which only one other organization in this city 
exhibits, the material in both being, for that 
matter, nearly identica!, The program of 
Saturday opened with that lovely and tantalizing 
symphonic fragment, the Allegro of Schubert's 
“Unfinished” Symphony, and had something 
more akin to it than much of the music of 
Schumann is apt to be in the latter composer's 
favorite D Minor 8ymphony—*“‘ eine Symphonie- 
Fantasie,” as he preferred to termit. Critica 
generally agree that this Symphony is less per- 
fectly imagined and expressed than either of its 
three companions. It is a sort of delightful 
symphonic chiffonier; but it illustrates certain 
characteristics ot Schumann mind and style as 
hardly any other orchestral work from his pen 
can do, and the melodies so lavishly successive 
in itare to be classed with his most seductive 
thoughts. One loves itas he does a fascinating, 
passionate, impulsive friend, so often wished a 
little other than he is, yet whose very faults are 
part of the charm exerted over us, It is more 
of ageneral favorite than the severe and intense 
Symphony in CO Major, the extreme climax of 
Schumann asa symphonic composer, which work 
it immediately preceded. Dr, Damrosch makes 
three of the movements very distinct from each 
other, disregarding the author's injunction to al- 
low no pauses and to conduct the work “in einen 
Satze,” following the precedent of Mendelasohn's 
Scotch Symphony. The beauty of the move- 
ments is indeed perfect, largely thus through 
the retharkable use of the little arpeggio motif 
that crops out so modestly in the very intrcduc- 
tion, to run before long like wildfire through the 


Allegro and then keep persistently appearing and 
disappearing, now here, nowthere, until the very 
last pages of the Symphony. A String Serenata 
by Tschaikowsky, and the Vorspiel and Finale 
to “Tristan” completed the program. In the 
Tschaikowsky Serenade there is a littie /empo de 
valse the sensuous charm of which quite subju- 
ated the house; and an elegiac theme of much 
auty. Fraulein Brandt was the soloist, singing 
a concert scena by Liszt, ‘Jeanne D’Arec,” and 
the despairing declamation of Isolde, the last 
with a degree of dramatic power that those 
who have heard this wonderful artist in opera 
can most readily imagine, 


«++lt is definitely stated that Dr. Damrosch 
will fill the conductor's chair at the great opera- 
house up town, for the 1885—1886 season. The 
directors have been so delighted with tis success 
and indetatigability, and pubhe approval of all 
that has been done is 80 general, that nothing 
else was to be expected. We conzratulate our- 
selvee as well as him on this prospect. 


--+.‘*Lohengrin” (an admirably even and 
smooth performance), ‘‘Der Prophet” and “La 


Juive” were sung this week at the Metropolitan 
to auciiences of uniformiy large numbers. To- 
morrow bight is to be signalized by the produc- 
tion of “Die Walkiire.” A full account will be 
given in this volumn next week. 


....Mr Frank Van Der Stucken’s third Novel- 
ty Concert occurs on Saturday, preceded by a 
rehearsal on Friday afternoon. Benjamin God- 


ard’s “‘Gotbic Symphony,” Henselt’s E Fiat 
Concerto, and August Klughardt’s remarkable 


Sainte Poem, ‘ Lenore,” are the principal 





Pebbles. 


....Acharity bawl—*‘ Please give me a penny.” 
..--Noah kept his bees in the Ark-hives, we 
suppose. 


....The Egyptian question—Are the camels 
coming? 





....A pew magazine is called The Woman's 
Age. It contains a good deal of fiction. 


...‘* Shall I give you a quarter or a half por- 
trait?” asked the artist of Mr. Vandergould. 
“Give me a whole portrait, sir, Money is no 
object with me.” 


....‘*How did you begin life?” the young 
man asked the great man, ‘I didn’t begin it,” 
truthfully replied the great man. ‘It was here 
when I got here.” 


.... An absent-minded husband telegraphed to 
his wife, ‘I send you a kiss.” He received the 
reply: ‘Spruce young man called and delivered 
the kiss in good order.” 


..»"* Ello, Ed, ’ow’s this about your brother 
*Arry?” said one Englishman to another on Fifth 
avenne, ‘I ’ear 'Arry’as a broken’eart because 
the ’orse ’e’as been ridin’ is dead.” ‘It’s true, 
Georgy, ivery word of it. The doctor thinks ’e 
‘as hossification of the ’eart.” 


...-Zrasewble Old Party: “Conductor, why 
didn’t you wake me up when I asked you? Iam 
miles beyond my station.” Conductor: “I did 
try,and allI could get out of you was: ‘All 
right, Maria. Get the children their breakfast, 
and I’li be down in a minute.’” 


...“*When were the pyramids of Egypt dis- 
covered?” asked the teacher. ‘‘In the middle 
ages,” replied the scholar at the foot of the class, 
‘*What do you mean py the middie ages?” fur- 
ther questioned the pedagogue. ‘*Why, the 
pyramidal ages, of course.” 


.-.-A New York visitor to Boston was inter- 
ested and puzzled by the constantly recurring 
“*H” on houses at our street corners. ‘* What 
are those Hs for?” the stranger asked. ‘*They 
were dropped by the British when they left Bos- 
ton,” was the solemn reply. 


..-Slolid Proprietor of German Restaurant 
(to new waiter): ‘‘Dot letter for you, eh? You 
was der Baron von Schinkelberg?” New Waiter 
(meekly): ** Yes, Mein Herr.” Stolid Proprietor: 
“Den you wasn’t no reckular waiter, eh? Vell, 
I dake a dollar a veek off your vages.” 


....Bubby stubbed his toe, and came crying to 
his mother, ‘There, there, Bubby,” she said, 
after she had ascertained that the injury was 
trifling. ‘You are too biga boy to cry overa 
little thing like that.” ‘“B-but what a-am I to 
do, mamma?” he asked, sobbingly. “I aint 
b-big enough to s-swear.” 


..-Anquisitive Offspring (to fond father): 
* Papa, what is the meaning of ‘Tra-la-la, la’ in 
the song Iam learning?” Fond Father (per- 
plexed for a moment, but recovering); “It 
means, my child, the same as ‘fol-de rol lol’ in 
the other song you have already learned.” Off- 
spring silent, but not edified. 


...“*Do you knaw, Fwed, what day of the 
month it is to-day?” drawled out one dude to 
another in the New York Union Club. “I have 
no ideaw, Chawles.” ‘ Well, perhaps you knaw 
what day of the month yethterday was!” “I 
cewnt remember, Chawles; but last Chwistmas 
wath on the 25th of December.” 


... Scene: San Francisco.—He (solemnly): 
‘*You had a very narrow escape last night, Miss 
Julia.” She: **Mercy, what do you mean?” 
He: ‘Well, you see, I had adream about you. 
I thought I was just about to kiss you, when 
the Chinaman rapped at the door and I woke 
up.” She (after a pause): ‘The Chinese must 


...'* Yes, brethren,” says the clergyman who 
is preaching the funeral sermon, ‘‘ our deceased 
brother was cut down in a single night—torn 
from the arms of his loving wife, who is thus 
left a disconsolate widow at the early age of 
twenty-four years. ‘Twenty-two, if you 
please,” sobs the widow in the front pew, emerg- 
ing from her handkerchief for an instant. 


...-The clerks at Moses Rabbenstein’s were 
making up a box of old clothes to give to a cer- 
tain poor mission. ‘I'll put in a coat,” said 
one. ‘I'll put in a pair of shoes,” said another. 
“I'll put in a pair of pants,” said a third. 
Finally they reached Moses, “ What will you 
put in, Mr. Rabbenstein?” asked the book-keeper. 
** Vell, poys, dimes ish pooty hart vid me, unt eef 
eet ish all der same to you, I'll yoost pud in der 
bill,” 


...-There isa story of aman who was tried 
for stealing a pair of trousers. He was ably de- 
fended, and the jury brough in a verdict of not 
guilty. The prisoner’s counsel collected his fee, 
and then said to the vindicated statesman: 
‘Well, get out, You're free.” “I'll wait till 
he goes,” returned the victim of slander, point- 

to the plantiff. ‘‘I don't want him to see 
ma” Why not?” *’OCanse I've got them 
breeches on, 


~ 





Literature. 


| The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an equt t to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.] 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES.* 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 











BxGINNING with ‘‘Paracelsus,” which was 
published in his twenty-third year, and 
ending with Ferishtah’s Fancies, which is 
just published in his seventy-third year, 
Mr. Browning has published at least 
twenty-five different collections of verse in 
the last half century. He is the most pro- 
lific poet of the period, though Mr. Swin- 
burne is not far behind him, with his four- 
teen or fifteen volumes of verse in the last 
quarter of the century, and the poet from 
whom the most might have been expected 
when, at the age of thirty, he began to pub- 
lish his ** Bells and Pomegranates.” Gifted 
beyond all his contemporaries with a power 
of subtle analysis, he projected himself into 
the world of human emotion, wherein no 
one had reigned since death had wrested its 
scepter from the hand of Shakespeare, and 
deposited it in his chancel-grave at Strat- 
ford. No dramatic poet since Shakespeare 
ever started off so brilliantly as he, or ever 
ran so swiftly for a short time. There 
was nothing that might not reasonably have 
been expected from the young man who 
wrote the great scene between Sebald and 
Ottima, in ‘‘ Pippa Passes,” or that impas- 
sioned little tragedy of sin, sorrow, and 
heart-break, ‘‘A Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” 
which was played, without success, at 
Drury Lane. There are noble ele- 
ments in the plays of Mr. Browning, 
as there are, in a less degree, in the 
plays of Lord Tennyson, notably in Becket, 
but, unfortunately, they omit the be-all 
and the end-all of such writings, in that 
they are unfitted for the stage; more un- 
fitted for it, indeed, than Byron’s ‘*‘Werner” 
and *‘‘Sardanapalus,” which have been 
played triumphantly.. Mr. Browning is the 
dramatist of speculation, not of action; the 
movement of his characters is mental, not 
physical. They soliloquize at great length, 
they parry and thrust in the sword’s play 
of dialogue; but they do nothing that we 
care for. They are merely phantasmagoria 
which he contrives to throw upon the walls 
of our closets, and which are but 
so many images of himself—shadows 
of Browning in Browningesque tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, pastorical-com- 
ical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, 
tragical-comical-historical-pastorical, scene 
individable, or poem unlimited: Seneca 
cunnot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. 
And only Polonius can describe them. 
Further than this they all discourse alike 
(supposing we admit that shadows can dis- 
course), in the same involved sentences, 
the same jerky and half incoherent man- 
ner, with the same metaphysical hair-split- 
ting, the whole of their babblement com- 
posing anew poetic patois, which must be 
called Browningese. It was, it must have 
been, made with malice prepense, as much so 
as the Germanized jargon of Carlyle, which 
it surpasses in literary offensivencss. Mr. 
Browning's twenty-five collections of verse 
are all distinguished by the characteristics 
that we have mentioned, and to notice any 
one of them is to notice the whole. They 
vary in excellences and defects, running up 
the gamut in *‘ Pippa Passes,” ‘* King Victor 
and King Charles,” and ‘‘ Colombe’s Birth- 
day,” descending a little in ‘‘ Dramatis Per- 
sone” and ** Men and Women,” rising volu- 
minously in the ‘* Ring and the Book,” and 
sinking down in ‘‘ Fifine at the Fair,” down 
in ‘*Red Cotton Night-Cap Country” and 
‘The Inn Album,” and through ‘‘Jocoseria ” 
until it reaches the depths in Ferishtah’s 
Fancies. Whether there ever was a real 
Ferishtah it is hardly worth any one’s while 
to inquire; but if there ever was such aper- 
son, and he was a Persian, he could never 
have been delivered of such Fancies as these. 
We know, or may easily know, some- 
thing about the Persian poets, about 
Jami, Saadi, and Omar Khayyam. We 
can read the Gulistan and Yusef and 
Zuleika in English prose, and the Rubyait 
in English verse; but in neither can we find 





* FernrentTan’s Faxcizs. By Ropert Brownina. 
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stich writing 8s this of Mr. Browning’s. He 
mottoes it with the following extract from 
Lear; ‘‘ You, Sir, I entertain you for one 
of my Hundred; only I do not Jike the 
fashion of your garments; you will say 
they are Persian; but let them be changed.” 
Lear was right in not liking the fashion 
of the garments of poor Tom, and in 
ordering them to be changed; but not be. 
cause they were Persian, for Persian they 
were not, no more than these singing robes 
of Mr. Browning, who, if he can be very 
serious when disposed, can also be jocular. 
‘His genius is jocular,” as Jeremy Collier 
wrote of Shakespeare, and it is certainly 
laughing at us now. We know what the 
Eastern poets are, in the versions of some 
of their work in Leigh Hunt, in Archbishop 
Trench, and in Emerson, and we know they 
are not in the least like this imaginary Fe- 
rishtah, who is merely Mr. Browning in 
masquerade, mumbling over old fables and 
legends, tumbling over old and brand new 
aphorisms, and grumbling out wheezy love 
songs, to the music of the lute, the dulcimer, 
or the cheaper jews-harp. Retro me Satanas. 
The late Mr. Fitz-Greene Halleck could 
not endure the poetry of Mr. Browning, as 
the late Mr. Bayard Taylor pointed out in 
a review paper. One line in particular was 
a puzzle to his practical mind: 
“ Where the quiet-colored end of evenirg smiles.” 
He could understand that a quiet evening 
might smile, but he could not understand 
how the quiet colored end of evening, or of 
anything else, could contract its face so as 
to express pleasure. He was not without a 
sense of humor, at any rate his countrymen 
were so obliging as to think so when he 
published his ‘‘Fanny,” which they loudly 
proclaimed to be worthy of the author of 
‘**Don Juan,” but I doubt whether his 
sense of humor would have put up with 
the opening lines of the Prologue to ‘ Fer- 
ishtah’s Fancies”: 
‘“* Pray, Reader, have you eaten ortolans 
Ever in Italy? 
Reca]l how cooks there cook them; for my plan’s 
To—Lyre with Spit ally.” 
Four lines below this amazing quatrain we 
come to another, which is equally amaz- 
ing: 
* But first—and here’s the point I fain would press— 
Don’t think I’m tatthng !— 
They interpose, to curb its lusciousness, 
—What, ’twixt each fatiing?” 
There are forty lines of this kind of writ- 
ing, the last four being these: 
**A fancy freak by contrast born of thee, 
Delignatful Gressoney ! 


Who laughest, ‘ Take whatis, trust what may be!’ 
That’s Life’s true lesrscn—eh?” 


Is Mr. Browning fooling his readers, in 
order to see how much nonsense they will 
stand without protest, or is he burlesquing 
himself by way of alark? (I am ashamed 
of the construction of that sentence; but 
it is thoroughly English, as English is writ- 
ten now by our insular cousins, who are, 
by way of being critics, poets, and journal- 
ists.) I might quote more than I have 
from this wonderful Prologue, and sume- 
thing fromthe still more wonderful Fancies 
which follow it (there are twelve of them). 
But would it be worth while? Would not 
serious criticism of poetry like this be 
mockery—as great a mockery asthe poetry 
itself? Any man who has a knack of easy 
writing (and no self-respect) might write 
it to the end of his days, if he would only 
permit himself todo so. The mention of 
journalists above reminds me that Mr. 
Browning is by way of being one. Here 
are two examples out of many which might 
be found. 

*» Anyhow, once full Dervish, youngsters came,” 

“ Said some one, a8 Ferishtah paused abrupt.” 
Here are seven lines from ‘‘The Sun,” the 
fifth Fancy of Ferishtah ; 
—‘*Whatis he? Author of all light and life: 

Such one must needs be somewhere: this is he. 

Like what? If I may trust my human eyes, 

A ball composed of spirit-fire, whence springs 

— What irom this ball my arms coald circle 

round? 


All lenjoy on earth. By consequence 
Inspiring me with what? Why, love and praise.” 


IfIam any judge of a manner in verse, 
this is worse than the worst manner of 
Donne, and of the metaphysical poets by 
whom he was succeeded—worse even than 
the early manner or Dryden, who imitated 
them to the best of his untried ability. 
But, perhaps, this is the Socratic method 
of writing verse; if so I do not wonder that 
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Plato banished the poets from his ideal 
Republic. He should have gone further, I 
think, and shut them up in Bedlam. But I 
forget that Mr. Browning is a dramatic 
poet, and that this is dramatic writing. 
Aye, marry, it is, aad of the sort which al- 
lows the dramatic poet to be all the charac- 
ters that he draws, and the chorus and 
spectators besides. He asks and answers 
questions, suggests doubts and resolves 
them, nods with the gravity of Lord Bur- 
leigh, and sees further than Tilburina; 
he does, in short, all that man and dramatic 
poet may do, and so is the whole 
theater of the motley play that he 
exhibits, the leading tragedian, the leading 
actress, the captain of the supernumeraries, 
the enraged populace, the busy scene- 
shifters, the orchestra, the ushers and the 
man in the box selling tickets. But the 
pity of it—oh! the pity of it! For Robert 
Browning was once a great poet, a very 
great poet, with marvelous gifts; master of 
many moods and measures—a poet whom 
we all admired, and of whom we were all 
proud. But he has fallen from his high 
estate! Fallen so luw that his countrymen 
and countrywomen' have _ established 
Societies whose business is to unravel and 
explain his meanings and no-meanings! 
The bestthing in Ferishtah's Fancies is 
this little lyric: 
“ Ask not one least word of praise ! 
Words declare your eyes are bright? 
What, then, meant that Summer day’s 


Silence spent in one long gaze? 
Was any silence wrong or right? 


« Words of praise were all too seek ! 
Face of you and form of you, 
Did they find the praise 80 weak 
When my lips just touched your cheek— 
Touch which let my soul come through ?” 
There sings the brave young Robert Brown- 
ing, the author of the ‘Dramatic Lyrics” 
and ‘ Pippa Passes.” 
New York Ciry. 
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...-The attention which has lately been called 
to Margaret Fuller by the ill-judged publication 
of Mr. Julian Hawthorne will naturally make 
people turn to the lives which have been written of 
this gifted woman. The standard work is and is 
likely to remain the two volumes by Mr.Emerson, 
W. H. Channing and James Freeman Clarke, of 
which an edition was reprinted last year at Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s volumein the 
‘¢ Eminent Woman Series” has many good points 
besides its brevity ; but it was not so good as to 
leave nothing for Col. T. W. Higginson, who has 
buried the question of sex in the Republic of 
Letters deeper than ever by making Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli the sixth volume of Mr. Chas. 
Dudley Warner’s ‘Eminent Men of Letters” 
series. This volume is neither an abbreviation 
of the others, nor a compilation from them. It 
Icaves the impression on us of having struck out 
a path for itself through the free realm of the 
author’s own personal acquaintance with the 
subject. No one can write more delightfully, 
nor with more of local interest and vivid color- 
ing in his sketches than Mr. Higginson does of 
the Cambridge and Cambridgeport in which 
Margaret Fuller grew up. Wecan hope for no 
better introduction to the woman than these 
glimpses of the girlhood at Cambridge through 
which she herself, in course of nature, came to 
the estate of womanhood. The jucgment of her 
schoolmates on her was much the same as the 
later judgment of the world. They were divided 
then in opinion somewhat, but the great im- 
pression and singularly commanding spell of her 
strongly marked childhood was on all her mates, 
who, with an awcd sense of her phenomenal su- 
pericrity, would sigh in envy or emulation: ‘If 
we could only come into school in that way, we 
should know as much Greek as she did.” Mr. 
Higginson has an account of her when fifteen 
years old ata party of children. 

“She entered, a tall girl of fifteen, plein, but with 
a peculiar swaying grace in her motion.’ She hap- 
pened to carry in her hand a large handkerchief, 
such as it was the fashion of those days to use; and, 
with this handkerchief for a bdton, she at once as- 
sumed direction of the children; waving her sign of 
office by one corner as she guided them in new 
games, to the great amusement of the mother and 
elder sisters, who found themselves relieved of all 
troubie in the entertainment.” 
The only especially novel feature in the picture 
of her life and training at Cambridge, is what it 
gains from Mr. Higginson’s personal acquaint- 
ance with her environment. The fragments he 
prints of her correspondence are much like 
breathing portraits, or dramatic passages acting 
themselves out before the reader,and all the more 
telling for the awkwardness of dress and manner, 
and want of tact in speech which showed them- 
selves even then,and marked her out for a person 
destined to be misread in life by some who knew 
her. One telling reminiscence we get in these 
pages of a company given in her honor at Cam- 
bridge, where she innocently pulled down the 





house on her own head by declining cake, when 
passed to her, with the impulsive remark that 
she would take none, as there was not enough to 
go around. Other glimpses we have which show 
her in a different light. One is in a letter to 
her brother Arthur, in which she lays down a 
maxim which is worthy to pass into the perma- 
nent collection of wise sayings: 


‘** Beware of over-great pleasure in being popular 

or even beloved, As far as an amiable disposition 
and powers of entertainment make you 80, it is a 
happiness, but if there is one grain of plausibility, 
it is a poison.” 
What she was as a woman reveals itself in what 
she was as a teacher, especially in an anecdote 
preserved from her experience in teaching in 
Providence, and which is now published for the 
first time, from a relation made by James Free- 
man Clarke in a recent sermon. She showed him 
two packages of letters from her pupils and 
said : 

‘““* These letters, if you shoul read them, would 
show you the work Ihave been doing for my 
scholars, The first package contains the letters which 
they usually write to me after they have been in the 
school two or three months. They say: ‘Oh! Miss 
Fuller! We did not know, till we came to you, how 
ignorant we were. We seem to know nothing at all, 
and not be able to learn anything. We might as 
well stop, and give up. We are sure we shall never 
be able to study to any purpose.’ ‘ This package of 
letters,’ said their teacher, ‘I have labeled: Under 
conviction.’ 

“+ This other package,’ she continued, ‘ holds the 

letters they write some time afterward. In these 
they say: ‘We owe you ever so much for showing 
us how we can become something better. We are 
still very stupid, but we now feel as if we were in 
the right way, and were making some progress. 
Pray help us to do more and better. You have 
given us courage, and taught us how to go for- 
ward!’ * This package,’ said she, ‘I label, Obtained a 
hope.’ 
We make no attempt to follow the author 
through his work, sparkling as it does with the 
brilliancy of the woman whose portrait he 
paints, and of his own wit. We have only space 
to note what this volume furnishes in the way 
of a reply in advance to the charges recently 
published by Mr. Julian Hawthorne. It happens 
to be full, explicit, and very much to the point, 
as to each several detail in the count, The evi- 
dence prevented is all the more conclusive as it 
was collected with no defensive purpose, and 
when it was not so much as dreamed that a de- 
fense would be called for. Mr, Hawthorne, had 
he perused these pages, would have found him- 
self already answered, and might have been 
saved the sharp and exempla ry discipline of the 
Allantic for February, The possession of genius 
in Margaret Fuller did not quench the deep im- 
pulses of a woman toward love and motherhood 
in her. She says this in her journal, where she 
wrote (p. 233), ‘*I have no child, and the woman 
in me has 80 craved this experience, that it has 
seemed the want of it must paralyze me.” Early 
in life she had known what it was to love and to 
be disappointed. Into her marriage with Ossoli 
she went with a whole heart, and the friends 
who knew her at that time, saw and have de- 
scribed the great peace that came to her in her 
husband’s love, and with the blessing of her 
child, The story is written out in full, and sup- 
ported at all points with evidence which makes 
ita matter of indifference what Mr. Hawthorne 
may say. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


... Lt is always eafe to commend Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor’s books, not merely because they have 
something in them and that something, good, 
They have in addition that indescribable quality 
of grip which interests the reader and warms 
bis mind as he gocs on, This is most true of a 
little volume just out on the parable o the 
Prodigal Son—The Lost Found and the Wander- 
er Welcomed, (Scribner’s.) The whole subject is 
treated in a strong, fresh,and suggestive way ; but, 
so far as we have observed, the novelty of the dis- 
course lies in the illustration of the arts,methods, 
and dangers of temptations in modern life as sug- 
gested by the prodigal’s downward career. There 
is nothing common in Dr. Taylor’s treatment of 
this topic, which will never cease to be important 
though it is ordinary, The illustrations of the 
Elder Brother in life are striking. ——— A 
thoughtful volume of short sermons, well written 
and well published on heavy paper, with good 
type and in convenient form, is The Reality of 
Religion, by Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., D.D., pas- 
tor of the Brick Church in this city. (Scribner's, ) 
These sermons are written in a crisp, 
clear style, without being at all unfinished, 
They address the readers earnestly, and can- 
not fail to be useful in deepening that im- 
pression of the reality and vital importance of 
religion and its concerns, which is constantly 
slipping out of view. How The Bible was 
Made, by E, M. Wood, D.D., is the oft-repeated 
story, told in brief and simple form. It brings 
the history down to the latest editions of West- 
cott and Hort, of Scrivener and Palmer. 
The Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D., LL.D., is neither 
more brilliant nor more wise than is his wont 
in his new volume Alone with God. Studies and 
Meditations of a Sick Room. (Thomas Whitta- 
ker.) He flows on with undiminished ease, ful] 
and voluble as ever.———Simon Peéler; 
His Life and Times and Friends, by Edwin 











Hodder, is a brief, simple and yet comprehen- 
sive, well written and well arranged Life of St. 
Peter for use among ordinary readers and in 
the Sunday-school. For such purposes we 
heartily commend it. (Cassell & Co.) Much 
the same end which Dr. Van Dyke had in view 
in the volume named above, is the motive 
for the publication of Spiritual Life. Its 
Nature, Urgency, and Crowning Excellence, by 
the Rev. J. H. Potts (Phillips & Hunt), We 
cannot subscribe to all the author has written cn 
the doctrine of personal holiness, though it is a 
point as to which a little excess of zeal or a little 
exaggeration of statement can have no apprecia- 
ble effect to divide Christians. ‘The book is sweet, 
earnest, and suggestive. Mr, Thomas Whit- 
taker has placed his imprimatur on an edition of 








special sermons by the Rev, W. C. Magee, 


Bishop of Peterborough, entitled The Gospel 
and the Age. They abound in well-made points. 
The sermon on “The Ethics of Forgiveness” is 
particularly happy in bringing out the embarrass- 
ments under which, in a social system where the 
well-being of others is involved, a good-natured 
man, with the disposition to forgive his injuries, 
will nevertheless find himself. The volume is 
the only one we have seen of sermons from 
Bishop Magee. We should add that they have 
the special merit of an exceptionally neat and 
forcible statement of subjects and points. 
———From the same publisher we have 
a highly interesting volume of American 
sermons, Christian Truth and Modern Opinion, 
Seven sermons preached in this city by clergy- 
men of the Protestant Episcopal Church, about 
twelve years ago. The preachers were Dr, C. 8. 
Henry, who took for his subject “ The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Providence” ; Dr. Hugh Miller 
Thompson, now Assistant-Bishop of Mississippi, 
preached on ‘‘The Christian Doctrine of Prayer” ; 
the late Dr. E. A. Washburn took for his theme 
‘* Moral Responsibility and Physical Law”; Dr. 
Rylance chose “The Relation of Miracles to 
Faith” ; Dr. Huntington, now of Grace Church, 
preached on ‘‘ The Oneness of Scripture” ; Bish- 
op Clark on “Immortality”; and the late Dr. 
John Cotton Smith on “ Evolution and a Per- 
sonal Creator.” These subjects have not yet lost 
their interest, and the treatment of them is still 
fresh. Three editions of the collection have been 
exhausted, and the publisher now brings them 
out in a newand fourth edition, There 
is this good point, at all events, in the Rev. 
Wilbur Crafts’s Sabbath for Man (Funk & 
Wagnalls) that it presses the argument as Christ 
did, in the interest of man, and especially in the 
interest of working-men, not as an ordinance 
imposed by divine authority, but as the impera- 
tive requirement of a hard-worked and sorely 
pressed world of weary workers, The subject is 
treated in a broad and systematic way, Dr. 
F. ©. Montfort’s Sermons for Silent Sabbaths; 
an Offering to Christian Families and Vacant 
Churches, has unusual merits, especially for the 
purposes named in the title, They are brief, 
pointed, simply expressed, and well-freighted 
sermons, by the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Cincinnati, Most of them have been 
published before, in journalistic or pamphlet 
form. They are arranged in topical order, so as 
to cover something like a course in practical 
theology, and may be commended without re 
serve. (Cincinnati: Elm Street Printing Co.) 








...-The memory of Archbishop Leighton reste 
securely on the double foundation of the saintly 
excellence of the man and the fruithful and 
noble spirituality of his works. In troubled 
times, when all paths were broken up, he could 
neither escape severe censures from the Kirk 
whose ministry he left, nor expect the adulation 
of King Charles’s new Scottish prelates. It was 
enough for him that, previous to 1652, he was 
loyal to the Presbytery, without dropping into 
bitter debates or carrying his covenanting ardor 
beyond the line of his favorite motto, nec tumide 
nec timide, As Episcopal archbishop, he changed 
little but his ecclesiastical relations. While his 
associates in the new hierarchy were doing some 
of the worst work ever done in Scotland his 
mild reign as Archbishop of Glasgow drew the 
clergy to conformity by the gentle steps re- 
quired of them. How such aman came to the 
archbishopric by the appointment of Charles II, 
is one of the mysteries of English history. A 
curious but well authenticated story of his 
times is that the King had been told he was on 
the point of going over to Rome. This is the 
oddest feature in the whole affair—that he should 
have been appointed under that impression. 
In many aspects of his character, both in the pul- 
pit and out of it, he may be thought of in a class 
with Dr. Channing, who, however, has left noth- 
ing in his sermons nor in his works which will 
continue, as Leighton’s have, to feed and inspire 
readers like Coleridge, for example. The great 
testimony to the wisdom and completeness of 
the man is that through all the virulence of 
Scottish ecclesiastical warfare, he has remained 
in the enjoyment of a saintly name in the two 
Churches, which otherwise lie so wide apart. 
Of late, the Kirk he left has been the more for- 
ward to honor his memory, Professor Blaikie 
and Principal Tullock, of St. Andrews, have 
published, each from his own point of view, 
appreciative lectures; and now Dr. William 
Blair, minister to the parish of Dunblane, 





where Leighton first served as archbishop, 

comes out with a delicious compilation of selec- 

tions from his sermons and other writings, in- 
troduced by forty-six pages of memoir, whose 
only fauit is that there is not more of it. Dr. 

Blair's temper and tone are perfect. Reflecting 
on every page Dr. Flint’s emphatic judgment, 

‘A purer, humbler, holier spirit than Leigh- 
ton’s never tabernacled in Scottish clay,” he not 
unwillingly suffers to be audible a note of regret 
that he fell into the unnational Anglican hier- 
archy at last. The story of his conformity has 
often been told. Dean Stanley's narrative is, 
perhaps, the most familiar to American readers. 
For ourselves we must confess that, told as it 
may be, the portrait of his father, with face 
scarred, his nose and ears slit by the brutal 
ferocity of the Anglican hierarchy, will always 
obtrude reproachfully on the stage. Dr. Blair 
probably recognizes this as clearly as we do, 
though he has permitted the sentiment neither 
to disfigure his pages nor to mar the portrait 
of the saint!y man whom he rightly regards as 
asanctified genius, and who united in himself the 
greatest elevation uf soul with the mildest and 
most self-mortified disposition. His writings 
have done much to mold the thought and piety 
of the two centuries which have passed since 
they laid him in his grave, June 25th, 1684, in 
the south chancel of the parish church of 
Horsted Keynes. As we study his devotional re- 
mains and sermons for the flavor and secret of 
his piety it would seem to be a spirit finely 
compounded of the Psalms of David, and the 
Christlike gentleness of the Sermon on the 
Mount. They have not the Christo-centric ab- 
sorption of the “Imitation,” nor of McCheyne, 
He died, as he had often said he would like best, 
inaninn. As we turn back to his grave, or look 
over bis books, which he left to Dunblane, and 
among which he loved to wander, like Jacob, at 
eventide as in the field which the Lord had 
blessed, the whisper that comes back clearest to 
the mind is what he once said, in his own sweet 
voice, to his nephew: “One devout thought is 
worth them all.” (A. C, Armstrong & Son.) 


.... The Life of Jesus, for Young People, by 
Howard N. Brown, 18 a moralizing Deistie piece 
of rationalism, published by the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Society. It omits every supernatural 
feature from Alpha to Omega. The prophetic an- 
nouncement is gone. The miraculous Conception 
is not whispered, Joseph, the carpenter, is the 
father, and Mary the mother. The temptation 
in the wilderness is brought down to the level of 
a mental struggle, The miracles are brushed 
away, or tranaformed into “ healings.” The de- 
moniac possessions are cases of insanity, and, as 
to the resurrection, Christ is said to have showed 
himself in his heavenly form to the disciples after 
death. This, which might have been nothing 
more than a theophany, ora vision, is asserted on 
the authority of St, Paul, We recall no passage 
where St. Paul says that Christ did not rise in 
his natural body, or that he showed himself to 
the disciples after the crucifixion in this form. 
Jesus is described as having come slowly 
and painfully to the conviction that he was 
the Messiah. The evidence that he bore this ex- 
alted character is said to rest wholly on his own 
conviction, There was no further attestation of 
it. The result of all this treatment is poor, and 
painful, and inconsistent with itself, as in the 
version of the resurrection history where it is 
acknowledged;that the grave was empty, that the 
Lord’s body was not there. Yet it was not the 
mortal body of the Crucified which appeared to 
the disciples, but the heavenly body, Supposing 
all this true, what ie gained for the naturalistic 
theory of the life of Jesus? The appearance in 
the heavenly body is fully as miraculous as the 
resurrection of the mortal body. Notwithstand- 
ing all its rationalizing, this manual drops from 
the high region of faith into that of credulity ; 
as when attempting to ercape the evangelical 
miracles it ascribes to Jesus a strange personal 
power to heal by the magical influence of a touch, 
alooh, aword, It gets involved in contradic- 
tions, as in the account of Jesus’s reception on 
his return to Nazareth, where the high expec- 
tations of the people and their demand 
that he should do some great work is 
acknowledged, while the historical basis 
of foregoing factin the account of what Jesus 
had been doing to excite thése expectations is 
passed over in silence and the natural explana- 
tion is suppressed. The poetic value of the 
angel’s song over the Nativity seems to have 
softened the compiler’s heart and persuaded 
him to retain a poor version of it. The historical 
authority of the gospels is ignored. The author 
plays fast and loose with the narrative, reading 
into it and out of it what he will, On 
page 16 he tells us that Jesus in Matt. xi, 16, 
referred to some game he had played when a 
boy. The passage is the familiar one ‘‘Where- 
unto shall I liken this generation? It is like 
unto children in the market-place,” etc. He says 
dogmatically: ‘‘ He had no story books.” How 
docs he know that? “And few if any toys.” 
How does he know that? The impression left 
of Jesus is that of a gentle, gracious, much- 
suffering lover of his race. The divine and 
majestic being who has ruled the Christian 
world, and in whom the hopes of the world 

enter, 18 gone, In reducing the life of Christ 
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to this ordinary level the author has made a 
shapeless ruin of the last eighteen centuries, 
He shows a poor estimate of the human nature, 
even of achild, if he believes that the empty 
portrait given in these pages will mold and 
govern men, 


...The Messrs. A. C, Armstrong & Son have 
their imprimatur on the new and superior Eng- 
lish edition of The Works of Thomas Gray in 
Prose and Verse, in four volumes, 16mo, edited 
by Edmund Gosse, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Engiand. Since Mitford’s edition various 
reports have gotten afloat of unpublished poems 
by the author of ‘Gray's Elegy.” We opened 
these volumes with some bope that these reports 
might prove true. We find that they do, but to 
a very limited extent. Professor Gosse, after 
applying his scrutiny to every literary reserve 
and corner in the United Kingdom, has been able 
to recover a few humorous pieces, an ‘‘ Epitaph 
on a Child,” a copy of rather inferior youthful 
Latinity, and some translations from Propertius 
and from Dante, of which last the editor justly 
speaks in admiring terms, It is a translation 
from that portion of the 83d Canto of Dante's 
“Inferno,” which contains the soliloquy of 
Ugolino, and is rendered into a vigorous Mil- 
tonic verse whieh it is hard to connect with the 
polisned verses of the ‘ Elegy,” or even to trace 
to the same authorship. We observe that Signor 
Luigi Monti publishes, in the Hvening Post, his 
preference for the translation of Mr, T. W. Par- 
sons, On grounds which appeal] to him as a na- 
tive Italian, but which do not affect the sound- 
ness of Professor Gosse’s judgment. Our 
readers can judge, as we publish the translation 
in full, premising that its freedom from what 
Mr. Gosse calls the * polished insipidity and 
conventional smoothness of the eighteenth cen- 
tury paraphrase,” is a link of connection with 
Dante’s robust muse. 


From his dire Food the griesly Fellon raised 
His gore-dyed Lips, which on the clotter’d Locks 
Of th’ half devoured Head he wiped, and this 
Begun, Wouldst thou revive the deep Despair, 
The Anguish, that unutter’d nathless wrings 
My inmost Heart? Yet ifthe telling may 
Beget the Traitor’s Infamy, whom thus 
I ceaseless gnaw insatiate ; thou shall see me 
At once give loose to Utterance, and to Tears, 
I know not who thouart; nor on what Errand 
Sent hither; but a Florentine my Ear, 
Won by thy Tongue, declares thee. Know, thou 
seest 
In me Count Ugolino, and Ruggiert, 
Pisa’s perfidious Prelate this: now hear 
My wrongs, and from them judge of my Revenge, 
That I did trust him, that I was betray’d 
By trusting, and by Treachery elain, it rekes not 
That I advise thee. That which yet remains 
To thee and a)) unknown (a horrid Tale), 
The Bitterness of Death, I shall uafold, 
Attend, and say if he have injured me, 
Thro’ a small crevice opening, what scant Light 
That grim and antique Tower admitted (since 
Of me the Tower of Famine hight, and known 
To many a wretch) already 'gan the Dawn 
To send: the whilst I slumb’ring lay, and Sleep 
Prophetic of my Woes with direful Hand 
Oped the dark Veil of Fate, Isaw methought 
Towards Pisa’s Mount, that intercepts the View 
Of Lucca, chas’d by He}|-hounds gaunt and bloody 
A Wolf full-grown; with feet and equal speed. 
His young ones ran beside him. Lanfranc there 
And Sigismundo, and Gualandi rode 
Amain, my deadly Foes! Headed by this 
The deadliest. He their Chief, the formost He 
Flush’d to pursue, and cheer the eager Cry: 
Nor long endur’d the Chase: the panting Sire 
Of strength bereft, his helpless offspring soon 
O’erta’en beheld, and in their trembling Flanks 
The hungry Pack their sharp-set Fangs enibrued. 
The morn had scarce commenc’d, when I awoke: 
My Children (they were with me) sleep as yet 
Gave not to know their Sum of Misery, 
But yet in low and uncompleted Sounds, 
I heard ’em wail for Bread. Oh! Thou art cruel! 
Or Thou dost mourn to think what my poor Heart 
Foresaw, foreknew: Oh! lfthou weep not now, 
Where are thy Tears? ‘Too soon they had aroused 
‘em 
Sad with the Fears of Sleep, and now the Hour 
Of timely Food approach'd; when at the Gate 
Below I heard te dreadfui Clash of Bars, 
And fast’ning Bolts; then on my Children’s Eyes 
Speechless my Sight I fixed, nor wept, for all 
Within was Stone ; they wept, unhappy Boys! 
They wept, and first my little dear Anselmo 
Cried, Father, why, why do you gaze so sternly? 
What would you have? Yet wept I not, or an- 
swer'd 
All that Whole Day, or the succeeding night 
Till a new Sun arose with weakly Gieam, 
And wan, such as mought entrance find within 
That House of Woe. But, oh! when I beheld 
My Sons, and in four faces saw my own 
Despair Reflected, either Hand I gnaw’d 
For Anguish, which they construed Hunger; 
straight 
Arising all they cried, far less shall be 
Our Suffering, Sir, if you resume your Gift; 
These miserable Limbs with Flesh you cloth’d; 
Take back wihiat once was yours, I swallow’d 
down 
My straggling Sorrow, not to highten theirs : 
That Day and yet another, mute we sate, 
And motionless; oh! Earth! couldst thou not gape 
Quick to devour me? yet a fourth Day came 
When Gaddo, at my Feet out-stretch’d implor- 


ing 
In vain my Help, expir’d: e’er the sixth Morn 
Had dawn’d, my other three before my Eyes 
Died one by one; 1 saw ’em fall; I heard 





Their dojeful Cries; for three days more I grop’d 

About among their cold Remains (for then 

Hunger had reft my Eye-sight) often calling 

On their dear Names, that heard me now no more: 

The fourth, what Sorrow could uot, Hunger did. 
He finish’d: Then with unrelenting Eye 

Askance he tarn’d him, hasty to renew 

The hellish Feast, and rent his trembling Prey. 

In the three remaining prose volumes of this edi- 

tlon several new letters appear. The edition has 

this advantage over all that have preceded it, of 

presenting the first complete collection of Gray’s 

works and letiers, and of publishing the letters 

and essays in consecutive order. Three volumes 

of the collection are embellished with interesting 

portraits of the poet. 


.-The late representative assembly of Pres- 
byterians from all parts of the Protestant world, 
held at Belfast, last Summer, have published 
their official report. It makes a large octavo 
volume of 542 pages, with an appendix of 154 
more. It is edited by George D. Matthews, D.D., 
(Geo. D, Matthews, Quebec ; $2) under the title of 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding the 
Presbyterian System. Minutes and Proceedings 
of the Third General Councit, Belfast, 1884, It 
contains the constitution of the Alliance, roll of 
delegates and reports of the fifteen meetings 
of the body, with the speeches of delegates, 
the debates and the papers read reported 
in full, Most of the papers here presented, and 
the discussion they drew out, are practical and 
business-like. They make a strong impression 
of the capabilities of the Presbyterian organiza- 
tion. Toa reader, at this distance, who is ac- 
quainted with the fact, there is a touch of the 
comic in a paper being read in Belfast, Irelaud, 
with the purpose of promoting Presbyterianism 
in New England, and it must be admitted 
that, all things considered, there is a streak 
of unconscious humor in having a paper read 
at the same time on “ Presbyterianism, the Best 
Remedial Agency for Ireland.” Dr. W. G. 
Blaikie’s grand *‘ Survey of the Whole Family of 
Presbyterian Churches, Their Training and 
Work,” and Dr. Junkin’s on “The Substantial 
Unity of the Reformed Churches, and the Sym- 
pathy for Each Other that Should Pervade 
Them,” are printed in full, The Alliance 
did not avoid the burning questions which 
are now agitating all Evangelical Protestant 
Churches—those of biblical criticism and of 
the relation between science and revelation 
The drift of the discussions on both 
these topics appears to have been onward and 
liberal, though conservative in the best sense. 
Two papers were presented bearing on the doc- 
trine of evolution, one by the Rev. George 
Matheson, D. D., and the other by the celebrated 
Prof. Jean Monod, of the Montauban Seminary. 
Dr, Matheson said: 

** Rehgion is not concerned to deny that in the 
production of the human race there may have co- 
operated the factors called natural selection, 
heredity, concomitant variation, and environment. 
But religion asks the evolutionist not to forget a 
factor more important than all, and one which he 
himself has paced in the background of all. It asks 
him not to forget that, behind al) manifestations, 
whether material or vital,there exists an inscrutable 
force which is ever the realagent. . . . The myste- 
rious working of that incomprehensible Power in 
which we, and ail the objects of creation, live and 
move, and have our being.” 

Professor Monod, in alluding to this address, 
sail: 

“T quite agree with the very interesting and re- 
markable paper which preceded mine, as to the pos- 
sibility of harmonizing with the leading doctrines of 
Christianity the system of evolution rightly un- 
derstood, that is to say, provided it does not draw 
from scientific opinions unwarranted religious 
opinions.”’ 


..A reader who has in him the love of healthy 
and manly adventure will not fail to read with 
delight the volume of the Secretary of the Eng- 
lish Royal Geographical Society, Clements R. 
Markham, C.B., F. R. 8.,0n The Sea Fathers, a 
series of lives of great navigators of former 
times. (Cassell & Co.) It begins with Prince 
Henry of Portugal and Columbus, and gives 
sketches of Sebastian del Cana, Magellan, the 
Dutch navigators, Cabot and Drake, the English 
East India navigators, Hudson and Baffin, 
Dampur, Cook, Scoresby, and Dance. It will 
be seen at a glance that the list, though full 
enough, is not complete. We suppose it is not 
intended to be. 


.... The Pastor's Diary and Clerical Record, 
by the Rev. Robert Laing and the Rev. Louis H. 
Jordan (Edinburgh: James Gemmell. New 
York: Geo. Munroe & Co,), is a useful pocket 
companion for every clergyman. It is compact, 
brief, and arranged for ready reference. It con- 
tains calendars, tables for reference, and ruled 
blanks for the records of all kinds a pastor 
requires to have at his command. 


«+» The Messrs, Scribners have just published 
Vol. IX of Stories by American Authors, con- 
taining ‘‘ Marse Chav,” by Thos. N. Page; ‘* Mr, 
Bixby’s Christmas Visitor,” by Chas. S. Gale; 
* Eli,” by C. H. White; * Young Strong of ‘ The 
Clarion,’” by M. W. Shinn; “‘ How Old Wiggins 
Wore Ship,” by Capt. R. T. Coffin; and “ Mas 
has Come,” by Leonard Kip, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Ma. Truser, the publisher, left a fortune 
of $750,000 in addition to bis business and stock, 
worth as much more. Forty years ago he en- 
tered London with not $100 in the world. 


. General Grant gives, in the current num- 
ber of the Century Magazine, a lively descrip- 
tion of the battle of Shiioh. He ought to be 
able to tell the story, having himself figured so 
conspicuously in that memorable scene. 


--.-The important augmentation of size in 
the Christian Union has already resulted in 
evidences of still greater success for it during 
the ensuing year than through any similar 
period of its prosperous career. 


.: The International News Company are now 
the agents for the Art Journal, long a favorite 
publication in Great Britain. Each number is 
handsomely illustrated, and the drawings in the 
present number to the article ‘The Early Ma- 
donnas of Rafael,” by Henry C. Wallis, are ex- 
cellent. 


. Literary gossips say that Mr. Lewis Mor- 
ris, the author of ‘‘ The Epic of Hades,” is a de- 
scendant of the Boleyns, and is thus in some 
sort allied to Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Morris lives 
in Wales, and is a big fellow, six feet or more in 
hight, and proportionately broad. He never 
poses as a writer, and literary people seldom 
see him. He moves in a fine social circle, 


..The translation of the ‘ Arabian Nights,” 
by Captain Burton, the explorer, will probably 
be published in part next Spring. No passages 
will be suppressed, as the book is specially in 
tended for students and scholars. It will be ob- 
tainable only of Captain Burton, Trieste, Aus- 
tria, Captain Burton has been thirty-two years 
at work on it. The special aim kept in view is 
to reproduce the book as originally written. 


....-Thomas Whittaker has in preparation a 
“Church Reader for Lent,” a compilation of 
forty short sermons suitable for Church use or 
private reading. The same publisher has just 
issued the ‘Papers and Speeches of the Last 
Church Congress,” held in Detroit, in a neat 
octavo volume, The great questions of the day 
are ably discussed by eminent men of thought in 
our Church, 

.. There is some excellent verse in last week’s 
Current, The poems of the number include 
** [nstability,” by Lucy L. Stout; ‘‘ Clouds,” by 
Harriet Smead ; ‘A l’Eglise,” by M. L. Rayne; 
“ Two Lovers,” by Clarence Ladd Davis; “ Jan- 
auschk,” by Will O. Bates; ‘‘A January Sun- 
set,” by A. Lapman; “July Weather,” by 
Richard R. Bean; ‘‘A Dream of Home,” by 
George Newell Lovejoy; and **Dust to Dust,” 
by H. L. Gordon. 


....A fortunate friend of Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps received from the popular writer 
a pretty calendar of her own making. Miss 
Phelps wrote the short selections, admirably 
chosen, on fine parchment paper, four inches by 
two. These leaves were made into a tiny book 
with Russia leather covers, which were fastened 
by bands of ribbon on a cardinal plush panel, on 
the top of which hung a bunch of the friend’s 
favorite flower. 


. .D, Appleton & Co. will publish immediately 
a novel entitled ‘‘The Money-Makers,” a re- 
markable picture of American social and polit- 
ical lite, designed largely as an answer to the 
much-diseussed ‘ Bread-Winners.” It is from 
the pen of a writer of reputation, whose name 
will be concealed. The same firm will issue, in 
cheap and handy form, the recent controversy on 
the nature and grounds of religion, between 
Herbert Spencer and Frederic Harrison, which 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century and The 
Popular Science Monthly. 


.. Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce 
that, beginning with the February number of 
their descriptive literary journal, The Book 
Buyer, they propose to enlarge its scope to 
cover every important book published in America, 
and many of those of foreign origin. Every- 
thing which it prints will be specially prepared 
for its columns, and by competent hands, and, 
with the exception of eclectic journals and 
trade papers, no periodical professing a similar 
aim, the publishers say, is issued. It will give 
much literary information in a compact and 
readable form, 


...»Miss Sarah F, Clarke’s biting parayraph 
in defense of Margaret Fuller Ossoli does not 
stand on conduct of nice terms. She says: 
**Ossoli was not a clown, nor a boor, but a gen- 
tleman, though, like many other young Romans 
of good family, he may have had no better edu- 
cation than that given by the prists. The 
brother of Ossoli was in the Guarda Nobile, and 
it is not likely that he was a common laborer. I 
myself knew his sister in Rome 1860, shortly 
after the shipwreck. She was the wife of a law- 
yer, and I can testify that she wore a bonnet 
like other ladies. All this about the Ossolis is 
the rubbish of studio gossip, and it is surprising 
that Hawthorne should have allowed himself to 
be so deceived, and to accept the statements of 
an inveterate gossip, when he was every day 
seeing people who knew the Ossolig well, and 





were their friends, and could have told him the 
truth.” 


.-Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in 
press some exceedingly interesting new works. 
The ‘Life of Society” is a study by Mr. E. 
Woodward Brown, to appear at once. Mr. H. 
C. Mercer has written a careful monograph on 
the newly-discovered ‘* Lenape Stone; or, the 
Indian and the Mammoth”; and “The Tariff 
Legislation of the Past Twenty-Five Years,” by 
T. W. Taussig, together with *‘The Spanisn 
Treaty Opposed to Tariff Reform,” are two 
economic works to the taste of graver readers. 
A curious title on the list is ‘*Kaméhamé¢ha the 
Great; His Birth, Loves and Conquests: a 
Romance of Hawaii,” by C. M. Newell. The 
same house have been appointed by the recently 


organized American Historical Association (of 
which President Andrew D. White, president of 
Cornell University, is the president and Prof. 
Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, 
is the secretary) its publishers, and they will 
print all its consecutive fe Feporta. 
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From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
No READER SHOULD BE Seer oa IT. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 


1 
The Money-Makers. 
Parable. 
A NOVEL. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00.} 


“The Money-Makers” is a remarkable picture of 
American social and political life, designed largely 
as an answer to the much-discussed “Bread-Winners.” 
It is written in an uncommonly vigorous style, there 
is a good deal of stirring movement, it satirizes many 
ofthe vices of the day, and presents a number of por- 
traits, the fidelity of which to certain outcomes of our 
social life will be generally recognized. “The Money- 
Makers” is from the hands of an experienced writer, 
whose incognito will be strictly preserved, 


Il. 


Origin of Cultivated Plants, 


By ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE. Volume XLVIII 
of the International Scientific Series, 12mo, 
cloth, 468 pages. Price, $2.00. 

“ Thouch a fact familiar to botanists, it isnot gener- 
ally known how great isthe uncertainty as tothe ori- 
gin of many of the most important cultivated plants. 

. In endeavoring to unravel the matter, a knowl- 
edge of botany, of geography, of geology, of history, 
and of philosophy, is required. By a combination of 
testimony derived from these sources, M. de Candolle 
has been enabied to determine the botanical origin 
and geographical source of the large proportion of 
species he deals with.”—T7'he Atheneum, 


Til. 

Friends in Feathers and Fur, 
AND OTHER NEIGHBORS. For Young 
Folks. By James Jononnot. Book Second 
in the Natural History Series, for Schools 


and Families. Fully illustrated. 12mo, 
boards. Price, 35 cents. 


A Social 


IV. 


The Orime of Christmas-Day. 


A Tale of the Latin Quarter. By the author 
of ‘My Ducats and my Daughter.” 12mo, 
paper cover. Prive, 25 cents, 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work will be sent 
by mail, post-free, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


CASSELL’S FOR yous RY, py, 


— se er Year. 
MAGAZIN 


Read ‘“ Brother Jonathan's 

Womankind”-.- “Our Auto- 

graph Books”— ow Repoussé- Work is Done” — 

**Our Model Reading Club” —* Velvet and Furs” 

—* Chit-Chat on Dress’ —‘‘The Secret of Mak- 

ing Clear Soups’ *_“The Gatherer, etc., etc. 

Each number is fally illustrated. 
Prospectus free on application. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 anp 741 Broapway, New York. 














RK. CARTER & BROS,, BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Woopserry, Volume $of “ American 
ad Grane tiers.” With Steel Portrait. Gilt top, 
$1.25. 


CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT 


A Study in American Politics, By WoopRow WILson. 
16mo, $1.25. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 


Critique of the Bases of Conduct and of Faith. By 
. 50 Sian Koyce, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy in 
Harvard College. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 








+.” For sale by all booksellere, Sent eo mail, post paid, 
on ‘receipt of pre by the Publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00, Boston ; 


11 F. uo Street, New York. 


TY FARM STOCE 
5, O00 = =! 


TO cLuB RAISERS! 


For particulars send 2c. stamp to 
Souter AND WH3EST, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday-“chool Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker “treet. New York. 

















THE QUIVER 


FOR FEBRUARY ts JUST OUT. 
Fall of pretuebte as and Sane reading for Sun- 


day an Relig¢io ut non-sectarian. 
Boral: healeny and holtat. ‘Biiost stories aad seri- 
. poetry and pictures. Rea 
“ Popalar Sei Preachers 
y Rev. — a Boven, D.D., late of the Brick Church, 
N. Y. EQ is che e cheapest and the t Sun: 
day aaueien a the d. 


15 Seutsaetan. $1.50 per Year. 
Prospectus free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739an4 741 Brosdway, New York. 


4. 8, BARNES & OO., Educational Publishers, a. Y 








A NEW SERIES OF ANECDOTE 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


Personal Traits of British Authors. 


Acollection of the testi y of c ries as 
to the characteristics, habite, daily life, and sur- 
roundings of the leaders in English Literature in this 
century. Edited by Edward T. Mason. (With Por- 
teaits.) Four volumes, Price, per volume, $1.50. Two 
volumes now ready. 





Vol. I. Vol. II. 
BYRON. WORDSWORTH. 
SHELLEY. COLERIDGE. 
MOORE. LAMB. 
ROGERS. HAZLITT. 
KEATS. LEIGH HUNT, 
SOUTHEY. PROCTER. 
LANDOR. 


The two remaining volumes will be publishea 
shortly. 

Vol. IlI.—SCOTT, HOGG, CAMPBELL, CAALMERS, 

WILSON, DE QUINCEY, JEFFREY, 

Vol. IV.—HOOD, MAOAULAY, SYDNEY SMITH, 
JERROLD, DICKENS, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
THACKERAY. 

“ The aim of these volumes isto describe and illus- 
trate the personal characteristics of twenty-seven 
authors. Careful search has been made for every- 
thing which might throw light upon these writers; 
upou their appearance, habits, manners; upon their 
talk, their work, and their play, their strength and 
weakuess—physical,meutal,moral."'-From the Preface. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


VOL, IX. Contains: 


MARSE CHAN. By T#domas NELSON PaGE. 

MR. BIXBY’S CHRISTMAS VISITOR. By 
CHABLES 8, GAGE. 

ELI, By C. H. Wuire. 

YOUNG STRONG OF THE CLARION. By Mi 1- 
CENT WASHBURN SHINN. 

HOW OLD WIGGINS WORE SHIP. By Carr. Ro- 
LAND T. CoFFIN, 

“_—MAS HAS COME.” By Leonagp Kip. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, Ié6mo, 50 cents, 

Acomplete list will be sent to anyone on application. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


748 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


FOR FEBRUARY IS NOW REAOY. 
Price, Thirty-five Cents. $3.50 per year. 
Contains a Portrait of ELINU VEDDER. with 
Sketch of his Life Two Poriraits of .. Coqnelin 
in character oad other illustrated articles 
he n Telegraph says the cn tisplece to this 


nu.uber is “ waeue the price of the 
mdon Standard says: te weenie beauty 


should carry it into every home,” 
Prospectus free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 AND 741 BROALWAY, New Yoar. 


Book Agents Wanted, Am, Pub’s Co., Hartford, Conn, 

















Letters on Spiritual Subjects, 
IN ANSWER TO INQUIRING SOULS. 
By Dr. Wa. H. Hotcomssz. 


A handsome 12mo of 405 pp. Sent (post-paid) on re- 
ceipt of price, $1.00, 
(Extract from a Private Letrer—by permission.) 
“TI chanced upon, o, rather, through the Divine 
Providence was led to DEPENDENT 
for April, 1 zi which ‘contained sae last of Dr. a. Hoh 
combe's se! papers 
many in all | brane es oft ie oe: a ‘like site 
-}- 


TP yetoce which 2 
the Lord fore which all” th inep ° 
whether in church form or individua 


try and Englan 
him, ‘I haye been str ree y 
Dr. Holcombe's \y— ty: on y, real, 8 ritual ad ay 


lum I get, comes fonal b “+o gente 
ieader in ogrent pen eats Ly iA = ‘the = er 


of one of the widest mov 


A48-page pamphlet, containing oo -pare, te 
Table of Contents, and four of thetLetters, 
sent gratis on application to 


B.F, BARRETT, Germantown, Pa., 
or, PORTER & COATES (Publishers), Phila. 
Religious Journals and 

Journalists. 


A prominent } lithogr ~ yo establishment of Ne 








Yor executed picture, entitle: 
“ Representative Religious Journals and Journalists 
of America.” It gives a most excellent {keness of 


each of the following well-known editors. 


H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-school 
Times, Philade)phia, 
HENRY y Mt. DEXTER, D.D., of The Congregationalist, 


Bos 
8. J; Bae 


OWS, D.D., of The Chri fen wigter, Bort, 
- IRENAUS 8 brim, D.D., of Net York Ob- 
or 


FIELD. D.D.. t, N.Y. 
J. M, BUCKLEY PP, of The Christian Advoco'e, N.Y 
; 4 LORY, D.D., of The Churchman, 


RY 0, BOWEN, of The Independent, New York, 


. 0, GRAY, Ph.D., of Tne / cago. 
G, MONTFORT, D.D., of The Herald ana Presbyter, 


citer, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
nna 


The see not only gives . likeness of the edito 
ofeach paper, but alsoa well-executed fac~ simile re- 
prodnetion of the first page of the paper i 
artistshave spared no effort to make the picture L 
most satisfactory =e A the kind ever produced b: 
the punogrngnse proc 
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IPENCERIAN 


These Famons Steel Pens 
combine the essential qualities 
ity, Durability and 


ated t li etyin of wet 
= sulle oO & es 0 
For saie everyw i 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & 0o., N.Y. 


MO Maal k aati, 


MUSICAL an gu FIVE 
PAGES OF FINK MUSIC EVERY NUMBER. 8vs- 
SCRIPTION, 0 OTS, A YEAR. SEND PostaGE STAMPS FOR 
SaMPLeE Copy To A. CORTADA & CO., 

23 East 14th Street, New York. 


EASTER MUSIC. 


Our Risen Lord, 
A NEW EASTER SERVICE 


Prepared by J. R. Murray. Containing Responsive 
Readings, interspersed with appropriate new music 
by the best writérs. 16 pages, Price, 5 cents cach by 
by mail, or 60 cents a dozen; $4 a hundred by express, 
not prepaid. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


by condte £ ee mana AY i ici 
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and Operatic Music, Honk, SSS eo, i a 
receive each month by maii, for on ra 
the Elegant New and opular Sheet Mustoas so pabtia 
by them, 

EDUCAT ION. 

EST TEACHERS Fone 
vary b aad OREIGN, 
rovided fo 
od eacte ~4 soa ted’ wnt wit froulars 


Seallioen. 
7 MGood 8 ree arenta. Schoo 
vented andsgi “atigneoland and 1 Bindensse en Materi: 
AMERICAN SCHOOL feortrors, Ste tet l4th Street, N. z. 


“THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
‘amilies the very best teach. 


. en 
American or foreign. Those nt 
al instructors, Cin gg te hed sneclaliele hy iN) — ranch 
superior governesses will Gua it waletul to apply to 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENOY, 
23 Union Squarg, N, Y, 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL, 


So long looked for and so frequently announced, has at last 


been written, 


RAIVONA: 





Its title is 





A Story. By Helen Jackson, (H. H.) 


The Atlantic Monthly says of the author that she is ‘a Murillo in literature,” and that 
the story ‘is one of the most artistic creations of American literature.” Says a lady, 
herself an author: ‘‘ To me it is the most distinctive piece of work we have had in this 
country since ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and its exquisite finish of style is beyond that classic.” 


“The book is truly an American novel,” says the Boston Advertiser. 


‘‘Ramona is one of 


the most charming creations of modern fiction,” says Charles D. Warner in the Hartford 
Courant. ‘* The romance of the story is irresistibly fascinating,” says The Independent. 


Sold everywhere. 
who will mail it, postpaid. 


If you cannot procure it, send the price, $1.50, to the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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ANTE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 
wish to make @8 to @4 aday coully at their 
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with stamp Crown M '@ Co., 294 Vine St,, Cin'ti,O, 
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SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 


The SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES of the 
Ancient Eastern World: Chaldea; Assyria ; Babylon ; Media : Persia ; 
Parthia, and the New Persian Empire. By Grorce Rawuinson, M. A. 
In three large 12mo. volumes, of over 2,000 pages, large type, leaded. 
With all the notes and a greatly improved index, also with the profuse fine 
illustrations (over 700) and maps of the English edition. Price per set, 
in fine cloth, gilt tops, reduced from $18 to @3.00. Postage 48 cents, 

‘The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. Paper, type, 
presswork, illustrations, and binding are all good, and the 
price extraordinarily low.”—Literary World, Boston. 

“‘These books are a MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and | dai 
excellence. We know of no other work of similar value and 
extent that is sold in this or any other market for anything 


like so low a price.” —Examiner, N, Y. 


“4 MASTERPIECE of history. The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in hand with the heroes 
of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is he with the facts of 
olden times, When he describes an Assyrian sunset, or a Chal- 
dean home, the reader is led to forget the long centuries that 
separate these scenes from modern times. The deepest anti- 
quity is imbued with the freshness of a bright and living pres- 
ent, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom of defeat, or made. 
radiant with the glories of some Babylonian king. Remote- |! 
ness of the times treated of has not obscured the author’s work, 
but has invested it with the elements of romance, When he 
brings the bloom of health to the cheeks of those who perished 
2.400gyears before Christ, and analyzes character, describes 
cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with the matchless ac- 
curacy of a vast erudition, his book leaves a telling impression 





faithful student will 








P. 0. Box 1987, 


on reasonable evidence of 
_ JOHN B. ALDEN, + Publisher, 


on the mind, His reserved knowledge is wonderful, and ‘sub- 
stantiates the main narrative in excellent annotations and ac- 
curate references to orignal sources of imformation. It is the 
greatest historical work of the times.” —Times, Kansas City, Mo. 

“It abounds in ARTISTIO and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails. It contains the studies of a learned lifetime, and the 


rise from its perusal with a mind enriched 


by a more vivid knowledge of that ancient world whose 
mysteries the race of scholars has been endeavoring to eluci- 
.”—Mail, Toronto, 


“This is a new and marvelously cheap edition of a standard 
work, It is one of a series of historical works Mr. Alden is 
publishing, in which he seems to have discovered or invented 
the art of combining standard literature, good type, tasty and 
strong binding, numerous illustrations, with the lowest prices, 
Mr. Alden certainly leads the cheap book movement at present, 
We do not know of any book that can maey Se place of 
Rawlinson.”—Christian Advocate, Buffalo, Ramet 





100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent yaa The best lit- 

erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 

sént for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
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good faith. 


Pearl Street, New York. 
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Religions _Futelligence. 
A RECORD OF BIBLE WORK. 


Few grander works are ever disclosed, 
few in a more modest way, than that which 
is condensed in the facts and figures of the 
Eightieth Report (1884) of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The operations of 
the Society extend almost literally to every 
region of the globe, and the scale on which 
they are conducted would be startling were 
it not somewhat familiar. The statistics of 
the report extend only to the close of the 
Society’s year last May; but the number of 
copies of the Scriptures, and parta thereof 
issued by it up to that time, considerably 
exceeded one hundred millions, as against 
somewhat more than forty-nine millions is- 
sued by the American societies, and nearly 
eighteen millions by other, chiefly Euro- 
pean, organizations. The number of lan- 
guages in which it had directly issued the 
Scriptures was 252; indirectly, fifty-nine, 
or 261 in all. The number of versions, in- 
cluding reprints in different alphabets, was 
863. In numbers of copies in the several 
languages, English heads the list, with 
nearly forty-eight million copies, and that 
apart from diglots. German comes next, 
with over thirteen millions; then French, 
with nearly ten millions; *then Swedish and 
Russian, each over three millions; then 
Chinese, Italian, Welsh, Spanish and Tamil, 
each more than two millions, 

To illustrate the work, the report is pro- 
vided with several interesting maps, of 
which the first is one of the whole world 
(made by Stanford, of London) on Mer- 
cator’s projection, with numbers for the 
various regions or countries to correspond 
with the sections of the report. On this 
map Australia is No. 87, Iceland is No. 11, 
Africa from 22 to 27, and British America 
45; while the Sandwich Islands, and other 
places supplied chiefly or only by the 
American Society, are generally not num- 
bered. Smaller maps show the subdivision 
of territory for work; one of which shows 
France, another Austria, another the 
Asiatic Archipelago, another China and 
Japan, and another England and Wales; 
but the three representing respectively the 
Turkish Empire, Africa, and India are 
“linguistic”; that is, showing by colors 
the distribution of languages in which the 
Scriptures are spread. Of these linguistic 
maps, that of India appeared in 1882, but 
those of Turkey and Africaare new. These 
are very suggestive and useful, but might 
be much improved in details. That of 
Turkey, for instance, shows rather religions 
and governments than language. The 
Druzes and Maronites, who speak Arabic, 
are represented as speaking a language of 
their own, and the same is the case with 
the ‘“‘Nazairi” (Nusaireans); Albania is 
colored with the Armenian color; Cyprus, 
whose language is Greek, with spots of 
Turkish and Arabic, has the color of Turk- 
ish, with Greek spots where the Turkish 
ought to be; Arabic is represented as the 
language on the west edge of Lake Oroo- 
miah, where modern Syriac ought to be— 
for it has steadfastly held its place there 
against the Arabic as a spoken language; 
and all Asia Minor, except a few Greek 
spots, is colored so thoroughly Turkish as 
to exclude the common Armenian. 

In regard to the facts of Bible distribu- 
tion, the body of the report keeps to sober 
statement, giving all needed tables and fig- 
ures; and in the selection of incident to 
bring home to the mind the proper signifi- 
cation of the figures it appears to use such 
as are typical and not sensational. They 
are enough, however, to stir the heart. 
The work of the last year covered by the 
report seems to have been one of steady 
work, marked by nothing unusual, either of 
exceptional success or difficulty. In the 
Catholic countries of Europe it seems that 
Bible-burning is still resorted to by the 
bigots; and that it is as difficult, and, in some 
respects, as risky, to circulate the Scriptures 
in Austria, certain parts of France and 
Switzerland, and Bohemia, as formerly. 
In Southern Russia “the event of the year 
was the actual commencement of selling 
the whole Bible in Russ through the So- 
ciety’s channels of distribution within 
Russia itself.” The ‘Holy Synod” has, 
however, imposed the restriction that the 








Society’s Bible can only be issued in five 
separate volumes. 

The year furnished to the Society the 
largest total of money receipts (from sales, 
donations, legacies, etc.) ever bad in any 
year, viz., £288,309 8s. 7d., or more than 
$1,116,000. The work of translating is 
going on as usual; though, since the vari- 
ous societies help each other so much in 
this matter, itis difficult to state exactly 
what is the sole work of the British Soci- 
ety. The table for the year, however, 
shows many new translations, and new edi- 
tions, and revisions of old translations, for 
nearly every country within the scope of 
the Society’s operations. In this table full 
credit is given to kindred socicties and 
translators and special contributors, and 
in general the work of kindred societies, 
though increasing considerably the num- 
ber of languages and dialects, is not reck- 
oned in the number 261, above mentioned. 
Twenty or more of these non-numbered 
versions are those of the American Bible 
Society. It would seem to be fact, now, 
that the Bible or the substance of the 
Bible, is, in some way or other, within the 
reach of almost every one who is deter- 
mined to get at it; not, by any means, dis- 
tributed commonly throughout the world, 
but yet such that the knowledge of it could 
be attained by any one who had the spirit 
of an ardent investigator, in whatsoever re- 
gion or country he might be. The night 
is far spent. 


> - -- 


A conrereNce of Jewish ministers of New 
York and adjacent states was held in this city 
January 19th and 20th. Ministers of divergent 
doctrinal views were present, from Morais, of 
Philadelphia, and Pereira Mendes, of New York, 
conservatives, to Kohler, of New York, and 
Landsberg, of Rochester, extreme radicals. They 
met, however, for action on grounds where com- 
bined efforts could be made without any sacrifice 
of doctrinal principles. The officers were: the 
Rev. H.8. Jacobs (New York), President ; Dr. M. 
Jastrow (Philadelphia), Vice-President ; and the 
Rev. Dr. Philipsohn (Baltimore), Secretary. The 
Rev. Dr. Kohler read an essay on “ Sunday- 
schools,” which was followed by remarks by Rev. 
Dr. Landsberg (Philadelphia), a paper by the 
Rev, A, U, Mendes (Newport, R. I.), read, in his 
absence, by his son, Pereira Mendes, of New York, 
and remarks by other ministers. The gist of the 
whole was to systematize Sunday-school work, 
each Sunday-school at present being carried on 
by the congregation to which it is attached, as 
the minister or superintendent thinks proper, 
Text books, the study of Hebrew, biblical and 
post- biblical history, the study of Jewish Ethics, 
ceremonies and duties, political and social, were 
all touched upon, and a committee was appointed 
to report to the next Conference what steps 
should be taken, A prize of $200 for an essay 
on some Jewish subject was announced by Dr. 
8. Adler (New York), and a committee was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the matter. The next 
paper was by the Rev. H. Percira Mendes, of New 
York, on the ‘Sphere of Congregational Work.” 
It was devoted to showing how interest is to be 
aroused in a congregation, how a hold is to be 
secured and maintained over the young men 
and women, and how adults may be aroused. At 
the evening session, the Rev. Dr. Jastrow spoke on 
“* The Jewish Pulpit” ; the Rev. F. de Sola Mendes 
(New York) on the ‘ Higher Charity”; the Rev. 
Dr. Philipsohn on the ‘* Hebrew Union College” ; 
and the Rev. Dr. Gottheil (New York) on * The 
Drift of Modern Christian Thought.” At the 
next morning's session, the Rev. 8. Morais 
(Philadelphia) read a stirring appeal for the 
Alliance Israelite of France, a Society whose 
efforts for the Jews all over the world are well- 
known. It has branches in all countries, and is 
the most powerful of the organizations which 
unite the Hebrews of all nations. The Confer- 
ence adjourned, to meet in Philadelphia, April 
13th. 


...-The Hvening Post notes something of a 
‘Catholic re-action” in Mexico, The civil legis- 
lation of recent years has been strongly anti- 
clerical, The church property, estimated to be 
of the value of nearly or quite one-half of the 
entire real estate of the country, was ‘“‘national- 
ized,” the monastic orders were abolished and 
the Jesuits banished, full religious liberty was 
proclaimed, religious instruction was forbidden 
in the public schools, religious rites were re- 
stricted to the interior of church edifices, and 
ecclesiastics were forbidden to wear any dis- 
tinctive dress in the streets. These enactments 
were not merely statutes, but were incorporated 
into the constitution. For « long time the 
ecclesiastical party was completely crushed, but 
of late it has shown a disposition to defy the 
government. In Toluca, but fifty miles from 
the capital, religious processions have marched 
through the streets, and even at the seat of 
government the sacerdotal garb is seen in public. 
It is said that monasteries have been re-estab- 





lished. Some think that the Church is on the 
eve of a restoration to something of her former 
power. It would not be strange if political 
leaders should become tired of violent measures 
for carrying elections, and prefer to court the 
good will of the priests, who, under universal 
suffrage in a population nine-tenths Catholic, 
can exert formidable power. And they may also 
be persuaded that much of the anti-clerical! legis- 
lation has been inconsistent with true liberty, 
and so be willing that in many of its provisions 
it shall become a dead letter. The Post adds: 

It will be of great interest to watch the Mexican 
clergy under the prospect of regaining something 
of their old prestige, to see if they have learned 
anything by the past. The dullest of them must 
perceive, now, that they themselves brought the 
woes of the lasttwenty years upon their own heads. 
It remains to be seen whether they will again prove 
themselves to be, as they were declared to have 
always been in the past by one of their own 
brethren of France, ‘sans prevoyance et sans vues 
elevees .’” 


....-Different Churches in Wales find difficulty 
in ting the question of a change in language. 
Their services have been in Welsh ; half a million 
of the people still speak Welsh alone, and those 
who can understand English are yet strongly 
Welsh in their feelings, and are reluctant to sec 
English preaching introduced. But the use of 
the English language is growing rapidly, and it 
is evident that in a few years there will not be 
found a child who is unable to speak English, 
while in all the schools, in commerce, and in the 
newspapers only English will be used. The 
Presbylerian (London) declares that the Pres- 
byterians have lost and are still loaing their 
hold on the population through the want of 
English Gospel services, The churches which 
Howell Harris planted in Radnorshire have all 
disappeared, and scarcely a trace of his efforts 
can now be found, The Synod and General As- 
sembly have taken up this question of late with 
great concern and earnestness, fecling that the 
moral and religious future of tke population 
depends largely on the success of an English 
Church movement, 





...-The Church Times of London does not 
think that disestablishment can be carried with a 
rush, but it is troubled at legislation which is 
**disestablishing and disendowing the Church 
piecemeal,” as in the universities, the endowed 
schools, and the churchyards. This it considers 
‘far more dangerous to the Church than any 
wholesale disestablishing act could be.” It de- 
clares that there is a very real danger that laws 
may be passed, giving dissenters rights in the 
parish churches such as they have gained in the 
churchyards, while the Church ia left tied and 
bound as at present, obliged to go to Parliament 
for leave to do the smallest thing, having to ac- 
cept her bishops from the Prime Minister of the 
day—perbaps Mr, Joseph Chamberlain--and un- 
able to keep rate-paying dissenters from swamp- 
ing the vestries and electing hostile church- 
wardens, 


.... During the years 1883 and 1884, British 
Christians made contributions to foreign mis- 
sion work as follows: Church of England So- 
cieties, £491,647; Joint Societies of Church- 
men and Noncenformists, £182,085; English 
and Welsh Nonconformist Societies, £341,046 ; 
Scotch and Irish Pretbyterian Societies, £193,- 
208; Roman Catholic Societies, £8,544. Total, 
£1,216,530, This total, which exceeds that of 
any previous year, does not include any income 
from investments, nor balances in hand at the 
commencement of the year, nor any foreign 
contributions, 


....In England, Watch Night services, which, 
twenty years ago, were held only by the Wesley- 
ans, are now common in all denominations. In 
the High Church parishes very elaborate services 
are held at midnight. In Low Church parishes 
and Roman Catholic churches services are gen- 
erally held only in the early evening. On the 
last New Year’s Eve the service at Newman Hall’s 
was largely composed of choral singing. At Mr. 
Spurgeon’s the service began shortly after 10 :30, 
and the spacious edifice was well filled. At St. 
Albans, Holborn, the services were very im- 
posing. F 

... The Roman Catholic prelates assembled in 
council, at Baltimore, sent an address of sym- 
pathy to the Archbishops and Bishops of North 
Germany, who, for ten years past, have been in 
conflict with Bismarck and the civil power, sev- 
eral of them being banished. The publication 
of the communication has been delayed, on the 
ground that, if made public at first, it might 
have been shut out of Germany. 


....The ecclesiastical and civil authorities of 
Wittenberg have determined to celebrate on 
June 24th the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Bugenhagen. The statue of this de- 
voted co-laborer of Luther and Melancthon is to 
be erected on the square opposite the parsonage 
where he formerly dwelt. 


...-The Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South reports the following statistics: Total 
number of members, 6,727 ; total amount of sala- 
ries paid, $88,909.16; total amount of contri- 
butions ; including Seminary Endowment, $64,- 
851.76; contributions per capita $9.59. 





° ° 
Missions, 

Tue friends of the German African missions 
hope that the recent acquisitions of the Empire 
on the west coast of Africa will lead to the 
development and diffusion in the fatherland of 
enlarged and more favorable views of mission- 
ary enterpris«s. Dr. Nachtigal is acquainted 
with missions, and appreciates them. At 
Cameroons the Germans ,have met an Eng- 
lish Baptist mission station. The settlers of 
Lideritz-land have received aid from the 
Rhenish missions, German war vessels have 
visited the Basle stations on the Gold Coast and 
the Bremen stations on the Slave Coast. The 
German papers have published accounts of the 
new acquisitions, including notices of the 
missions, and The Frankfurler Zeitung has 
given a full account of the Basle missions. At 
the same time the missionary writings of Drs. 
Warneck and Hiibbe Schleidur, Pastor Biittner, 
and others have attracted very general 
attention to the civilizing and economical 
importance of the missionary enterprises. 
The Evangelisches Missions-Magazine of the 
Basle Missionary Society, noticing this fact, re- 
marks that it is quite amusing to observe how 
the missions *‘ are beginning to be recognized 
by persons who heretofore knew nothing of 
them. Especially in Germany have the heathen 
missions come into honor through the African 
acquisitions, and the newly awakened rage for 
enterprises beyond the sea. To many an en- 
tirely new light has been given on this subject, 
While they have before regarded all missions as 
a pious humbug, they now have respect for their 
efforts, Although Cinderella may not be recog- 
nized as the King’s daughter, she is nevertheless 
accepted as a worthy, industrious workwoman, 
a champion of civilization, trade, and coloniza- 
tion, a8 well asa benefactor of mankind. But 
we know very well that the Church never has 
more reason to be on its guard than when the 
‘ Devil is on its side,’ as was lately said in a 
Church paper ; but, in the first place, we do not 
at all believe the Devil is hidden behind modern 
commerce and the transoceanic interests of Ger- 
many; and, in the second place, we are not now 


dealing with the praise of the world; but rather 
with the impartial criticism of experts and in- 
direct support from it. We hope that, if in the 
future men of science, trade, and politica ac- 
quire sympathy with us, we shall be able to 
learn much from them, and have our views ex- 
panded, and that they may receive blessings 
from their contact with our work.” 


...-The jubilee of the East Friedland Mission- 
ary Society, which was formed in 1834, was cele- 
brated last June, in Aurieb. The Province had 
produced an active friend of missions more than a 
hundred years previously, in Prince George Al- 
bert (died 1734), who made gifts in behalf of the 
Malabar children under instruction at Halle; 
but the movement for a regularly organized 
effort in the missionary cause was not started 
till the time we have named. The first call fur 
contributions, from which about forty thalers 
were expected, produced nearly 500 thalers. 
This gave great encouragement, and a perma- 
nent organization was very soon effected. For 
some time the society gave its aid to a number 
of bodies, sending out missionaries, without de- 
claring itself the auxiliary of any particular one, 
but, at length, finding that its tunds were wo 
much scattered: by this policy, decided to give 
one-fourth of its offerings to the Gossner So- 
ciety. Its collections average from 15,000 to 
18,000 marks a year, and the number of its lega- 
cies grows from decade to decade. ‘Ten East 
Frisians have gone to mission fields as laborers, 
enrolling themselves in the service of the Neth- 
erlands, Basle, Hermannsburg, Gossner, or 
Rhenish Society. Pastor Janssen, of Strack- 
holt, who, in seven years has collected 13,000 
marks for missionary purposes, is about to 
found a preparatory school to the Lutheran 
Mission institute, where Frisian youth may 
receive their preliminary training. 


...-Mr, A. V. Adrianof, a Russian, who has 
been traveling in the Altaiand Sayan mountains, 
found, near the Neuesei river, a colony of Russian 
dissenters which dates from the time of the 
Patriarch Nikon, when the ‘ Raskolniki” strove 
to seclude themselves from heresy and from 
authority. They were led by a certain Ivan 
Afanasief, who gave himself out to be Moses 
leading the people out into the Land of Promise, 
This jand was found out toward the Chinese 
frontier, and the people formed themselves into 
a kind of commune, and placed the whole of 
their joint property under the uncontrolled ad- 
ministration of Afanasief. Their occupations 
are agriculture and hunting. Near them live a 
barbarous peuple called Sayanians, or Sayantsi, 
—— are .accustemed to make sacri of 

orses, 


...-A well-attended missionary festival, at 


Otterstedt, Bremen, recently had an unfortunate 

ending. Its collections were confiscated by the 

police, because an official authorization for 
olding the meeting had not been obtaiued. 


...-The Basle missionary, Franz Joseph 
Mohr, died tember 17th, at Grunbach, near 
Schorndorf. labored on the gold coast from 
1846 to 1878, when he retired, an invalid, 

...-M. Kriiger, a returned missionary of the 
French Evangelical Society from Basutoland, 


has been dispatched to Algeria, with a view to - 
there, 


building up missions 
...-The first missionary conference of Lu- 


theran pastors, of Bavaria, was held at Neustadt, 
on the of September. Thirty-four pastors 
were present. 
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ews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue Senate devoted Monday of last week to 
eulogies on the late Senator Anthony. His chair 
was draped in black. Mr, Aldrich delivered a 
carefully prepared speech, commemorating the 
private virtues and public services of the dead 
Senator. He was followed by Messrs. Edmunds, 
Bayard, Morrill, Pendleton, Hoar, Garland, 
Ingalls, Butler, Hawley, and Manderson. A 
short speech by Mr. Sheffield, Mr. Anthony's 
successor, closed the ceremonies, The speeches 
delivered were all read from notes. On Wednes- 
day the business in the House was suspended, 
and eulogies on the deceased statesman were de- 
livered by different members, after which, as an 
additional mark of respect, an adjournment was 
taken. 


...-The President has nominated Carroll D. 
Wright, of Massachusetts, to be Commissioner 
of Labor, a nomination which is highly com- 
mended. Less favorable mention is made of his 
nomination to a Second Lieutenancy of Wm. W. 
Wright, of New Jersey, who lost his place at 
West Point from inability to keep up with his 
class, Should he be confirmed, he will hold a 
place in advance of all the members of his own 
class, and also of the class above him at West 
Point. Many Senators feel that this would be a 
premium on incapacity. 


....-Many congressmen are greatly annoyed at 
newspaper comments on the purchase of opera- 
glasses, perfumery, etc., for their benefit out of 
the funds of Congress, The law allows each mem- 
ber $125 worth of stationery. Any unexpended 
balance is turned over to the member in cash or 
in the value of any purchase he may wish made, 
Thus, under the pretense of desiring stationery 
to use in the service of the Government, the 
honorable member obtains a small addition to 
his salary. 


...-On Saturday, immediately on receipt of 
the news of the explosions in London, Mr. 
Edmunds introduced into the Senate a bill for 
the punishment of dynamite conspirators. It 
had been previously prepared, though merely in 
outline. The reports from abroad, however, 
led to its immediate introduction. Mr. Bayard 
also offered a resolution expressive of horror and 
detestation of such monstrous crimes against 
civilization. 


....-The House Committee on Public Lands 
has reported a bill to prohibit aliens from ac- 
quiring land within the United States. It is 
said that over twenty million acres are now held 
in large lots by English noblemen and others, 
there being thus the possibility of the introduc- 
tion into our Western States of the landlord ays- 
tem which, in Great Britain and Ireland, is so 
much condemned. 


...-General Augur, commanding the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, has been directed to evict 
the white settlers in Oklahoma. These are some 
four hundred in number, and will doubtless 
make armed resistance. A conflict between the 
troops and the settlers seems imminent. Dis- 
cussions took place last week in both Houses on 
the question of declaring the lands open to set- 
tlement, 


..--The public proceedings of the Swaim 
Court martial are concluded. The case is con- 
sidered with closed doors, and the findings will 
not be made public until their approval by the 
President, 


..-.Ex-Governor Jong, of Massachusetts, has 
been appointed to read the address of the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop at the dedication of the 
Washington monument. 


....Action on the Grant Retirement bill has 
been delayed, and now there is little prospect of 
its passage by the present Congress. 


..»»The Senate has passed a bill authorizing 
the construction of another bridge across the 
Mississippi at 8t. Louis. 


DOMESTIC. 


....Last Winter the New York Legislature ap- 
propriated $5,000 to enable Comptroller Chapin 
to appoint certain persons who should be experts 
in forestry t> examine the Adirondack situation, 
with a view to throwing some light on the dis- 
cussion of that subject in the legislature. Mt. 
Chapin appointed Charles 8. Sargent, of Har- 
vard College; D. Willis James, of New York; 
William A. Poucher, of Oswego; and E. M. Shep- 
ard, of Brooklyn. These gentlemen were ap- 
pointed on the 3d of July, and set to work soon 
thereafter. Their report was handed in to the 
legislature last Friday. It is an elaborate doc- 
ument, accompanied by photographic illustra- 
tions, a map, bills for Adirondack legislation, 
ani other special treatments of the subject. 
The experts say they examined the whole Adi- 
rondack country, and also the=forest regions of 
Delaware and Ulster Counties in the region of 
the Catskill Monntains. The report discusses 
the well-known features of the Adirondack re- 
gion, such as its original covering, its loss of 
forests, its lumbering interests, the forest fires, 





unfitness for agriculture, its value as a water 
reservoir, etc. After a long review, as indicated 
above, the report discusses various ways of pre- 
serving the forests. “The commissioners be- 
lieve,” it says, that, under different circum- 
stances, the state might acquire the whole Adi- 
rondack forest by purchase, and that the price of 
such a purchase, if the forest could be efficiently 
managed by the state, would be returned direct- 
ly and indirectly to the people a hundredfold.” 
Three bills accompany the report, One is for 
the appointment of forestry wardens, another 
pertains to the collection of taxes, and another 
has special reference to preserving the forests. 


.-.+Police Commissioner Fitz-John Porter, of 
this city, summoned Inspector Byrnes to his of- 
fice on Friday,and gave him alist of reputed gam- 
bling houses against which he had evidence, and 
instructed the Inspector to take measures to close 
them. On Saturday the Inspector went before 
Recorder Smyth and procured search warrants 
for twelve houses, under the law which provides 
that an officer may swear out a search warrant 
on information and belief that gambling is car- 
ried on in certain houses, and may seize and 
confiscate any gambling implements found on 
the premises. In the evening detectives from 
the Inspector’s office descended simultaneously 
on the twelve houses, all but one of which were 
in the Twenty-ninth Precinct. The gambling 
implements and furniture seized, which were 
taken to Police Headquarters, are valued at some 
$10,000. Only two arrests were made. 


...-The legislatures of a number of the states 
elected Senators last week. William M. Evarts 
was elected in New York; J. Donald Cameron 
was re-elected in Pennsylvania; Orville H. Platt 
was re-elected in Connecticut; Henry M. Teller 
was elected in Colorado; John OC. Spooner, in 
Wisconsin ; Williamson Call was re-elected in 
Florida ; George G. Vest was re-elected in Mis- 
souri; Ex-Governor Leland Stanford was 
elected in Culifornia; Senator Vorhees was re- 
elected in Indiana ; and Senator Vance in North 
Carolina, 


..-An alleged outbreak of cholera was re- 
ported in St. Louis, Mo., last week. Two cases 
were announced. The health authorities of this 
city express the belief that the reports are un- 
founded, and that both the cases alleged to be 
Asiatic cholera were native, and due to local 
causes, 


....-This is the week of the Winter Carnival in 
Montreal, The sports and entertainments pro- 
vided are similar to those of the past two Win- 
ters. 


FOREIGN. 


....On Saturday afternoon the greatest of all 
dynamite outrages was perpetrated in London. 
Three explusions occurred. The first one took 
place at ten minutes past 20 clock in the crypt 
of Westminster Hall, and was followed, in a few 
seconds, by anotherexplozion in the Stranger’s 
gallery of the House of Commons, ‘lhe wvuild- 
ings were severely shaken and sustained heavy 
damaze. The entire city was thrown into a state 
of frenzied excitement, and immense crowds as- 
sembled in the vicinity of the Parliament build- 
ings. The force of the explosion was tremendous, 
shaking the houses for many blocks around. 
The third explosion was in the Tower, at the 
time the building was crowded with visitors, and 
an intense excitement ensued, Sixteen of the 
visitors were injured, but none seriously. As 
soon as the nature of the explosion was realized 
the police effectually barred all egress from the 
Tower and grouads. Every person was detained, 
and subjected to a searching and rigid examina- 
ticn, upon the theory that the attack was made 
by some person or persons inside the structure, 
This belief increased in the minds of the 
authoritics as the investigation proceeded. 
The entire police force of the city was put on 
duty as soon as the outrages occurred, and bodies 
of troops in and about London were placed 
under arms. Patrols were sent out and sta- 
tioned everywhere in close proximity to each 
other, and cordons of officers were drawn up 
around every public building. The damage 
done to Wesminster Hall is much greater than 
was at first suspected. It appears that a large 
quantity of explosive matter was placed inside 
the great ornamental gates leading into the crypt, 
which were blown completely off their binges, 
and thrown to the ground. Immediately before 
the report was heard, a lady visitor, who was 
about to enter the buildings, beckoned to Police- 
man Cole, and when he went to her she called 
his attention to a package lying upon the steps 
outside the crypt. Tne policeman picked it up 
carelessly, not suspecting anything, and went 
with it out into Westminster Hall. He had no 
sooner reached the hall when the package ex- 
ploded. He was knocked down, and injured so 
seriously that it was thought at first that he 
would die. Constable Cox, who had been near 
by, the lady, her husband, and others, were 
prostrated by the explosion. The explosion in 
the House of Commons was even more destruc- 
tive than that ia Westminster Hall. The lobby 
of the House was completely demolished, the 
force of the explosion being so great that a man 
300 yards from the scene was knocked 





down. In the interior of the House of ;Commons 
and on its floor the only seat damaged by the 
concussion, curiously enough, was the seat 
usually occupied by Mr. Gladstone, It 
was badly broken. A small chip was 
also torn from the Speaker’s chair. An 
inspection of the Parliament Buildings on 
Sunday showed that, excepting the heautifal 
window overlooking the staircase at the south 
end of Westminster Hall, scarcely a pane of 
glass escaped destruction. The foundations of 
the buildings were badly shaken. The roof of 
the crypt, in spite of its massive strength, was 
greatly damaged, rifts being visible here and 
there. The floor of the House of Commons 
presented a strange spectacle, being covered 
with heaps of massive fragments. The elabor- 
ately carved oaken wall behind the seats beneath 
the gallery was completely thrown down, The 
flooring of the Stranger’s and Speaker's galleries 
was so torn up that it is deemed unsafe to ven- 
ture across. The Peers’ gallery suffered the 
greatest damage. The side galleries and the re- 
porters’ gallery were not injured, Several ar- 
rests were made on Saturday, and it was thought 
that a clew had been discovered; but as no evi- 
dence could be produced against those arrested, 
they were released, The efforts of the police 
have resulted, thus far, in no discoveries. The 
outrages have been widely denounced in Europe 
and in this country, and the greatest sympathy 
is expressed for England. 


--+.The complications with Turkey were lost 
sight of in England when the following dispatch, 
dated Korti, January 2ist, was received from 
Lord Wolseley, at the British War Office : 


“General Stewart has had a heavy engagement 
wich a portion of the Mahdi’s forces near Abu-Klea 
wells, about twenty-three miles this side of Metem- 
neh. The rebels had collected from Berber, Metem- 
neh, and Umderman, This last place, 1 regret to 
say, the prisoners report was recently captured by 
the Mahdi, and thus the men were released from 
there to fight General Stewart. On the afternoon of 
January 16th, General Stewart’s cavalry reported 
that the enemy were in postion a few miles this 
side ofthe wells, As it was too late in the day to 
allow an advance and a successful encounter, Gen- 
eral Stewart bivouacked where he was forthe night. 
The enemy kept up a harmless fire ai) night, and 
erected works on General Stewart's right flank. On 
Saturday General] Stewart endeavored to draw the 
enemy on to make an attack; but the rebels hesl- 
tated, In consequence of this General Stewart left 
all his impediments and camels under guard of the 
Sussex regiment and some mounted infantry, and 
moved forward, keeping his forces in the form of a 
square, All the men were on foot, The British 
army passed round the enemy’s left flank, 
torcing them to make an attack, or be sub 
ject to an enfilade fire. The enemy wheeled to 
the left and delivered a well-organized charge un- 
der a withering fire from ourmen. The square was 
unfortunately penetrated about its left rear, wheie 
a heavy cavalry and came! regiment were in posi- 
tion, by sheer weight of numbers, The admirable 
steadiness of our men enabied them to maintain a 
hand-to-hand fight with the opposing force, while 
severe punishment was being infli:ted upon the en- 
emy by all other parts of the square, The enemy 
were finally driven back under heavy fire from all 
sides. The Nineteenth Hussars then pushed for- 
ward to the wells, which were in our possession by 
five in the evening. The enemy left not less than 
800 slain around the square, Prisoners, who were 
taken while the enemy were retiring, report that the 
number of the enemy who were wounded was quite 
exceptional, One immediate effect of the battle is 
that many ofthe rebels are submitting. It was nec- 
essary for the army to remain at the wells some 
hours to obtain water. As soon as practicable the 
intention was to push on with all expedition to 
Metemneh. The English wounded are doing well. 
General Stewart's operations have been most credit- 
able to him as a commander, and the nation has 
every reason to be proud of the gallantry and spien- 
did spirit of her Majesty’s soldiers on this occasion, 
Our losses were nine commissioned officers kilied 
and pine wounded, and sixty-five non-commissioned 
officere and men killed, and eighty-five wounded 
General Stewart's force consists of about 1,500 men, 
all told.” 


Other accounts of the battle show that the fight- 
ing was most desperate, and that at the first 
onslaught the fate of the British force trembled 
in the balance. Most of the Arabs were armed 
with spears. Colonel Burnaby was killed by the 
thrust of one of them. General Stewart’s horse 
was shot under him. The rider fell to the 
ground, and was badly shaken. The Arab troops 
were led by the Emir of Metemneb and the Emir 
of Berber. Lord St. Vincent and Lord Airlie 
were wounded. Since the battle of the first day 
no news has been received from General Stewart. 
The silence has given rise to grave alarm, 


...-Many villages in Italy have been over- 
whelmed by avalanches during the past ten days, 
and the loss of life is terrible. Most of the ac- 
cidents seem to have occurred in the province of 
Cuneo, At Frassino the number of killed is 
now put at 140; many have been killed at Val- 
grana; forty-two have been killed at Deveis. 
The village of Rabasso is almost completely 
buried under the snow. Scores of people have 
been killed there, and over 200 men, women and 
children are wounded homeless, Fifteen 
houses at Chiamonte, in‘ Piedmont, are buried 
in the snow. Th cries of the buried people 
can be distinctly heard, and 2,000 soldiers are 





endeavoring to rescue them. Lamonta, in 
southwestern France, has been partly destroyed. 


...-Advices from Hong Kong state positively 
that Admiral Courbet’s operations for the seiz- 
ure of the mines of Kelung have been thwarted 
by the Chinese. The dispatches state that the 
French troops attacked Kelung, and were re- 
pulsed with a loss of seventy-five men in killed 
and wounded. The fighting is eaid to have been 
severe. Later news contains the information 
that the repulse of the French was due largely 
to the utter inefficiency of their attack, owing to 
miscalculation of the enemy’s strength. The 
French troops are now being organized for 
a combined attack upon both Kelung and 
Tameui. 
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@@” Allcommunications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ot The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

@@” A)l communications for the Commercial Depart- 
aent to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
InpEPexpert, Box 2787. 

gm Remittances should be made payable to Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

8 No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
aicatons. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

Ga” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
Views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 
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THE DYNAMITE CALIBAN AND 
CATILINE. 





Tue crime in London almost defies char- 
acterization. It is hard tothink or write of 
it with calmness. It is so fiendish, so cow- 
ardly, so wantonly inhuman, and withal so 
futile asa means of helping Ireland, that 
its authors deserve the execration and the 
contempt of all mankind, civilized and sav- 
age. The plot to destroy the Houses of 
Parliament has not a single extenuating 
circumstance. That of Guy Fawkes, 
wicked as it was, hadsome purpose beyond 
that of simple destruction. It was part of 
a conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
by force of arms. The Irish dynamiteurs 
are moved by a wild desire for vengeance. 
They are stirred by that malice which feeds 
on dark, dastardly purposes, and recks no 
crime too hellish, no method too revolting 
to satisfy its cravings. 

The time chosen for destruction of the 
Parliament buildings was most inoppor- 
tune, if the motive of the conspirators was 
political. If Parliament had been in 
session the loss of life must have been 
frightful, for the explosives were so placed 
that the destruction was greatest in the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords. 
But it was On a day and at an hour when 
the corridors are usually thronged with 





visitors, and it is hard to see what purpose 
the conspirators could have had beyond 
that of a blind wreaking of vengeance. The 
fact that the explosion at the Tower, which 
is also a very popular resort on Saturday, 
was almost simultaneous with those in 
the Parliament buildings shows that a plan 
was previously formed and carried out. 
The only explanation which suggests itself 
to us is that the cowardly wretches chose 
Saturday because they could mix with the 
throng and carry out their project with less 
danger of detection. It was nothing to 
them that hundreds of innocent people, in- 
cluding women and children, might lose 
their lives. Humane thoughts have no 
place in such insensate bosoms. 


Itis not strange that the people of Lon- 
don should be hot against such fiends, and 
that fear should mix itself with their indig- 
nation. A foe which may be hidden in a 
woman’s dress or carried about in the 
pockets of a coat, defies detection. No 
public building, no railroad station or train, 
no steamship can be adequately protected 
against sneaking cowards who, armed with 
a small can of dynamite, can spread death 
and desolation in a second. What, thea, 
can the English Government do? It can- 
not put under arrest or surveillance every 
possible dynamiteur. It can only exercise 
a greater vigilance, and follow with all the 
detective skill it can summon such clews 
as the villains may have left in their last 
piece of horrid work. It will be fortunate, 
indeed, if the police succeed in tracing them 
and bringing them to the fate which met 
the Phoenix Park assassins. Mankind has 
no worse foes; Ireland has no enemies so 
powerful to do her harm. 

The list of crimes of Irish dynamiteurs 
has become a long and black one, and it is 
fast turning the sympathy which the 
wrongs and sufferings of Ireland have 
evoked into horror and indignation. The 
Irish as a people are not responsible for 
these outrages; but they have given too 
much countenance and even sympathy to 
the assassins who use their name for crimes 
against, not England simply, but civiliza- 
tion. The Irish leaders and tbe Irish press 
ought to disclaim and denounce these so- 
called Irish patriots, and help to discover 
and punish them. Let those who form 
Irish opinion show that patriotism is a no- 
ble thing, and that dynamiteurs are entitled 
to the contempt of every true Irish patriot. 

The question is again raised of the at- 
titude of the United States toward Irish 
plotters. We cannot deny that they have 
found here the immunity which no other 
country would give them, and have col- 
lected means, constructed infernal ma- 
chines and laid their plans of death and de- 
struction under the wgis of our Republic. 
But for the liberty they have had in our 
country and the money they have gathered 
from our Irish citizens they could not have 
carried on their nefarious work in England. 
We are proud of our liberty of speech; but 
it does seem, in the light of the sentiments 
expressed by the socialists in Chicago on 
Sunday, that unlimited free speech has its 
dangers. Unless we regard these wretched 
enthusiasts as harmless lunatics, whose 
sophistries nobody listens to, we must be 
prepared to admit that they are mischiev- 
ous and dangerous elements in society. 
Last Sunday they rejoiced over the news 
from London and boldly advocated the use 
of dynamite, not only in England, but in 
our own country, as a force which will put 
all men on the same level. The time may 
come when it will be necessary to suppress 
such sentiments. We have plenty of ex- 
plosive material in our mixed city popula- 
tions. 

This much we can and ought to do at 
once: we ought to give dynamiteurs to un- 
derstand that our country is not big enough 
and free enough for conspirators to form 
and carry out plots against England or any 
other nation. Senator Edmunds has in- 
troduced a bill which has this object in 
view. England has complained bitterly of 
of us for harboring men who are not simply 
her special enemies, but the enemies ot all 
government. As such they are our enemies, 
and we hope that whatever can be done, 
constitutionally, to rid our country of them, 
will be done. If necessary, there should 
be an international league against this new 
and terrible species of criminal—the dyna- 
miteur. 











“I HAVE A LEVITE TO MY 


PRIEST.” 


A MINISTERIAL correspondent applies to 
us for some kind of a sermon to reach @ 
need in his parish. He describes his case 
vividly, though he hides the offenders un- 
der the convenient and elastic name of 
Smith, who, he tells us, as a race appear to 
be immensely religious, They take in 
great doses of religion, and fare sumptu- 
ously on it every day. They talk about it, 
assume it, and staud to it in the relations 
of attorney general, commissary general, 
adjutant general, and, in particular, of in- 
spector general. 

But, though it furnishes them with a 
great deal to do and a great deal to talk 
about, it does not have any visible or direct 
effect on their own every-day life. 

Mr. Smith remains crabbed, selfish, and 
disagreeable at home. He does not treat 
his children well. He is neither patient nor 
wise with them. He is capricious, arbi- 
trary and unreasonable. 

Mrs. Smith is peevish, sour, a1.d unlovely. 
She takes fire at church, and nothing ex- 
tinguishes her grudges nor suppresses her 
malice. But she would not for the world 
miss a communion service, and no storm 
ever blew hard enough to keep her from 
the Conference, the Mission Circle, or the 
Sewing Society. 

Miss Smith moves on the same line. Sie 
is proud, metallic, with no idea of being 
an angel in the house, nor a ministering 
spirit in the church she so much affects, 
nor anywhere else. Her relation to the 
subject is that which the world calls moth- 
er-in-lawish, the essence of which is that it 
is an outside,mechanical connection, and not 
a matter of blood running warm and vital 
in the veins. Like the others, she is a 
stanch Presbyterian, and sound in her the- 
ology, and, like the others, small good she 
gets from it all, and remains unloved and 
unlovely still. 

This we take to be our correspondent’s 
complaint. It is an old and persistent 
trouble, and, like every other ailment of 
humanity, has its counterpart in the por- 
traitures of the Bible. ‘* Then said Micah 
now know I that the Lord will do me good, 
seeing I have a Levite to my priest.” 
(Judges xvii, 18.) 

This is the Smiths’ view of the matter 
now, and the trouble with them is the same 
as with Micah. In their religion they have 
gotten a *‘Levite for their priest.” On 
that ground they expect the Lord to do 
them good. They do not look to religion 
as a good in itself, but take it up as a 
method or a means to some other good 
which God is expected to bestow on them 
in this life, or in that to come, or in both. 
In their religious development they bave 
advanced as far as to feel the need of ‘‘a 
Levite,” and they have gotten him not to 
be a model for themselves, but as a 
‘*priest”; that is, for something which 
is to stand in their lives for religion, to 
do the work of religion for them, without 
their doing it themselves, and to secure 
to them as they go on certain benefits 
which they believe will flow from religion, 
but which they do not identify with a re- 
ligious life on their part. 

This is the fatal habit which the Gospel 
struck down at a blow by forbidding its 
disciples to approach God through priests, 
or to expect his favor because they had 
provided themselves with a priest, but to 
be themselves priests unto God. 

We are not to set up our religion between 
us and God as a shield against evfl, nor as 
a thing, for the sake of which he will bless 
us. The blessing isinit. It is the bless- 
ing. There is no further blessing to come 
to the worshiper from his religion than 
from that which it brings with it into the 
moral experience and substance of his life. 

Our correspondent tells us that the 
Smiths are firm believers and stanch Pres- 
byterians. Neither he nor they would put 
this forward as an absolute and sufficient 
title to the heavenly reward. 

What, then, is the believer's title? On 
what ground does the hope of personal ac- 
ceptance with God rest? The Council of 
Trent put it on the ground of faith working 
by love. The whole Protestant Church 
drop the last three words, and make all turn 
on the one question of faith grasping the 
divine salvation. 

But here comes in the question, How 











does faith grasp this salvation? The 
Churck and the Bible deny that it is by a 
mere act of assent, or by outward con- 
formity, and the Smiths, if they are rightly 
described by our correspondent, must par- 
don us for saying that itis not by anything 
they are doing. 

Faith’s organ for appre!iending Christ and 
his salvation is a man’s own life. It is not 
the intellectual grasp. It is not the emo- 
tional. It is not the perfunctory. The 
grip that takes hold on salvation is life it- 
self; and the one way for us in life to go to 
Christ and to believe on him is to take the 
essence} of his life into ours, to draw his 
principles into our hearts, his spirit into 
our actions. Faith does this. 

When Luther calls faith a hand which re- 
ceives into it the redemptive gift of God, 
that hand is a mere figure which represents 
a man’s whole moral life, which is the organ 
that is to take hold on the divine gift. We 
believe as we live, or, rather, we believe in 
our life and with our life. This is why it 
is written that we believe ‘* with the heart.” 
The heart is the practical,receptive principle. 
The question we have to decide here, and 
the question on which the destiny of souls 
will turn hereafter, is not whether we had 
a ‘* Levite to our priest,” nor whether we 
had a religion to plead before God, but 
whether our daily human life took Christ 
into it, whether our life and character as 
men had in it the grip of Christian faith. 
NATIONAL HELP AGAINST ILLIT- 
ERACY. 


Ir is to be hoped that the friends of 
education, and of the South especially, 
will not allow the Blair Educational Bill to 
be defeated in the House, at least with- 
out a fair consideration. It passed the 
Senate by a large majority, and was 
treated by that able body neither as a 
party nor as a sectional measure. It 
comes to the House with all the weight at- 
taching to a bill which has been carefully 
drawn and strongly supported, and which 
concerns a subject of great national impor- 
tance. Since the first draft was made, 
questions of constitutionality, of utility, of 
method, and of expediency have been raised 
and discussed one after another, and to-day 
the project has more friends than at any 
time since it was announced. These are all 
grave questions, and it is well, perhaps, that 
there should be further discussion on them, 
so that, in its last form, the bill may be the 
best expression of our national legislature. 

But those who are secking to obstruct 
the bill, by such expedients as that of Mr. 
Hurd, ought to understand that, if the 
House is to be led to reject it, they must 
have reasons to give which the public mind 
will accept as valid and sufficient. There 
may be a very serious question as to how 
the proposed appropriation should be dis- 
tributed, and what authority shall decide 
when the conditions required to make it 
available to any state have been met; but 
as to the wisdom and necessity of national 
aid in removing the blame and. shame of 
illiteracy where illiteracy is most prevalent, 
there is, we think, little doubt in the public 
mind. Mr. Hurd’s zealous defense of the 
prerogatives of the House as to appropria- 
tion bills will mislead few. Itis surprising, 
however, that so large a vote should have 
been given to his motion, which, if carried, 
would have sent the matter to the Judiciary 
Committee and probably defeated the bill 
for this session. 

The proposal to take a hundred millions 
from the national treasury and distribute 
it among the states for educational purposes 
is, it must be confessed, a startling one. 
But it grows out of a very startling fact. 
The extent of illiteracy in some of the 
states is a matter as to which there cau be 
no dispute; nor is it necessary to show 
that it isan evil lying threateningly at the 
very base of state institutions. The census 
reports exhibit very dark areas of illiteracy 
within our national boundaries; but it mat- 
ters little where they are found, so far as the 
national policy is concerned. That they 
lie chiefly in the South is not strange, nor 
discreditable to that section under the cir- 
cumstances. Slavery and the War easily 
account for them. The people of the South 
admit and deplore their lack of educational 
facilities, and they know that in many 
states it will take a long time to provide 
sufficient schools. They may feel reluctant 
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to take what looks to them like a national 
charity; but they are too keenly alive to 
the evils they suffer from _ illiteracy 
to let their pride stand in their way. 
Governor Shands, of Mississippi, was 
among the most earnest supporters of the 
principle of the Blair Billin the recent Cen- 
tennial Methodist Conference, and many 
Southern senators voted for it in the Sen- 
ate. 

As to the results of the distribution of 
#100,000,000 in a term of ten years there 
may easily be too sanguine expectations. 
The amount, though large in the aggregate, 
becomes almost insignificant when it is re- 
membered that it is to be apportioned to 
nearly fifty states and territories. Itis true 
that it is to be distributed pro rata, on the 
basis, not of school population, but of illit- 
eracy, and that the great bulk of it will go 
to the Southern States; but Georgia, with 
the largest share, $6,500,000 in ten years, 
will get less by $5,000,000 than New York 
raises yearly. It is only a temporary aid 
that is proposed. It would be idle to expect 
great permanent results from it, or the sud- 
den disappearance of the illiterate classes. 
It ought, however, to give a great impulse 
to the various states and start them ona 
scale of educational effort, which their own 
resources and enterprise will enable them 
to continue when the appropriation shall 
have been exhausted. 

The Blair Bill deals with a matter of 
great national concern. It ought not to 
raise any sectional or race prejudices; nor 
ought it to be treated in a narrow or cap- 
tious spirit. It is not new in principle, nor 
does it raise any constitutional question 
which has not been raised by previous legis- 
lation. The cause being an urgent one, the 
national revenues sufficient for it, and the 
people in favor of it, we do not see why 
the appropriation should not be made. 





A POINT AS TO INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT. 


Tue foreign author should certainly be 
secured a revenue from the sale of his 
works in thiscountry. Nor will American 
readers be reluctant to pay him a proper 
compe sation. The one who cares enough 
for a book to read it through will consent to 
be taxed a suitable amount for the benefit 
of the writer who has given him so much 
profit or pleasure. But pending schemes 
for international copyright go much farther 
than securing justice to authors. 

In the free competition which now exists, 
reprints of the popular foreign works are 
sold in this country for ten or twenty 
cents. Under proposed systems of interna- 
tional copyright, the sale of a given work 
would be vested in a single publisher, and, 
as he could make more money on a volume 
of five hundred pages than on one of fifty, 
he would bring out the work only in the 
more bulky form, so that the price would 
be advanced to as much as a dollar and 
twenty cents. Of this additional dollar, 
perhaps twelve cents would go to the 
author, while the remainder would stay 
with the publisher. Now the American 
reader would not object to having the price 
of a book advanced from twenty cents to 
thirty-two in order that the writer might 
have a compensation. But he may object, 
ani that with reason, to paying eighty- 
eight cents in addition for the benefit of the 
publisher. 

These cheap reprints yield publishing 
houses a fair profit. This is evident from 
the fact that they continue to be issued. Pub- 
lishers cannot justly ask for legislation to 
increase their receipts. They make a profit 
on reprinting the works of Shakespeare and 
Bunyan, on which there is no copyright; 
and why should they be allowed a higher 
profit on reprints of the works of Froude or 
Tennyson? There would be gross injustice 
in an international copyright law which 
would lay an additional tax on readers for 
the benefit of publishers. 

It is but just that, on the first issue of u 
work the publisher should have the protec- 
tion of a copyright. Though he sees that 
the treatise or tale is one of great value, he 
may doubt whether it will have a sale large 
enough to repay him for issuing it. It is 
proper to cover this extraordinary risk by 
insuring him a monopoly of the sale for so 
many years. Without some such provision, 
few new works would be brought out. 
But when a book has already been issued 





abroad and its popularity is established, 
the publisher has no more reason to ask for 
a monopoly in republishing it in this country 
than he would have in bringing out a new 
edition of Milton or Sterne. 

If the authors would obtain justice, they 
should disentangle their case from that of the 
publishing houses. The American readers 
will consent to deal liberally with the writers 
who minister to their entertainment and 
instruction; but they cannot be blamed for 
not favoring a law, which, to give ten cents 
to the author, will take from them ninety 
cents to swell the profits of the publisher. 
What is needed is a scheme which will 
secure a just compensation to the writer, 
but leave the publisher just where he is at 
present. 

It has been suggested that a law might 
be passed granting to a foreigo author a 
royalty on each copy of his work published 
in this country, the right to reprint being 
left open to all. Under this arrangement, 
while the author would secure his revenue, 
there would be free competition in republica- 
tion as it now exists, so that foreign works 
would be sold at the present low prices 
plus the amount actually paid the author. 
The amount of the royalty could be fixed at 
an average of what authors would receive 
under an ordinary copyright. The author 
would be dealt with as liberally by the 
representatives of his readers as he would 
be by the average publisher. The royalty 
might be collected by a system of stamps. 
Seme questions of detail would have to be 
settled; but surely there should be ingenui- 
ty enough in the republic of letters to devise 
a system under which the reader could pay 
ten cents to the author without giving the 
publisher ninety cents to carry it. 

Discussions on the matter of internation- 
al copyright have for the most part turned 
solely on the question how the American 
publisher would be affected. But some 
scheme should be devised which, while 
benefiting the author, will leave the pub- 
lisher just where be is at at present, leave 
him to make the same money from the re- 
print of a work by William Black or Edwin 
Arnold that he would make from a new 
edition of *‘ Robinson Crusoe” or ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.” In condemning the piratical 
publishers, who pay nothing to the writers 
of the books they reprint, we should not 
agree to deliver over the American reader 
to another set of piratical publishers, who 
would extort from him a dollar and a half 
for what is now sold at twenty-five cents. 
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SENATOR-ELECT EVARTS. 


Tue Senatorial contest in this state is 
ended, and William M. Evarts, of this city, 
is now Senator-elect, having been chosen 
last week to succeed Senator Lapham after 
the 4th of next March. He is the fiftieth 
senator chosen by the legislature of this 
state since 1789; and while intellectually 
the equal of any one of the forty-nine who 
have preceded him, he ranks far above the 
average of senators from this or any other 
state in the Union. At the Republican 
caucus held for the purpose of nomination, 
he received sixty-one votes out of the 
ninety-two. Twenty-eight votes were 
given for Levi P. Morton, our present 
Mivister to France, and three for Mr. 
Depew. When the result was ascertained 
the nomination of Mr. Evarts was made 
unanimous; and inasmuch as both houses 
of the legislature are Republican, the ques- 
tion of his election was settled. 

We have no doubt that the election of 
Mr. Evarts expresses the prevalent judg- 
ment and wish of the Republican Party in 
this state. While we have not, during the 
canvass, specially advocated his election, as 
opposed to that of Mr. Morton, regarding 
both gentleman as well-fitted for the office, 
we have not the less appreciated his emi- 
nent qualifications for the service to which 
popular favor has called him. Mr. Evarts 
is now 1p his sixty-seventh year, having 
been born in 1818. In 1841 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in this city, and stfffe that 
period has made this city the place of his 
residence. His chief record lies in the line 
of his profession as a lawyer; and in this 
respect he has had a career rarely equaled, 
and still more rarely excelled. He was 
the counsel] for Andrew Johnson in the im- 
peachment trial, and for a short period 
thereafter was Attorney-General of the 
United States. He was one of the counsel 








for the United States in the matter of the 
Alabama claims. He was the leading coun- 
sel in the electoral controversy of 1877 be- 
fore the Electoral Commission, and subse- 
quently became Secretary of State under 
President Hayes. His learning, his great 
logical powers, his eloquence, whether ad- 
dressing a court or a pupular andience, his 
public standing in his own profession, as 
well as in the general community, and bis 
well-kn wn fidelity to the great principles 
and policy of the Republican Party—all 
alike guarantee the certainty that the Re- 
publican members of the legislature in 
electing him have made no mistake. And, 
although we hold Mr. Morton in the high- 
est estimation, and are confident that, if 
elected, he would have reflected credit upon 
himself and the state, we accept the result 
with entire satisfaction. 

Mr. Evarts, while a true Republican, has 
not been specially identified with either of 
the factions which have distracted the party 
in this state, and does not owe his election 
to the system of ‘‘bossism” in politics. 
Actual merit, commanding popular favor, 
has secured for him the office. He will 
enter upon the duties of that office when 
the Republican Party will be out of power, 
and, of necessity, will be the party of oppo- 
sition. His great abilities pre-eminently fit 
him not only to speak to the Senate, and 
thus influence the deliberations of that 
body, but also to speak to the country, and 
guide public sentiment in respect to any 
questions that may arise. He will at once, 
without any preliminary training, take a 
commanding position in the Senate, and be 
reckoned among the strongest of the strong 
men in that body. We cannot for a mo- 
ment doubt that his senatorial career will 
be a specimen of what he is and has been 
in other relations. The great lawyer will 
make a great senator, and the great State 
of New York will be fitly represented by 
him. 


ENGLAND, TURKEY AND THE 
stDan. 


Tusk are dark days for England. The 
clouds began to gather early last week with 
the startling and perplexing rumors con- 
cerning the re-entrance of the Sublime 
Porte as an active factor in the Egyptian 
question. 

Ever since the rebellion of Arabi Pacha, 
the attitude of the Porte toward Egypt has 
been that of non-intervention. England 
has encouraged, if it has not enforced, this 
policy. There have been other reasons, 
chiefly of a religious character, why the 
Sultan should not take sides with Tewfik as 
opposed to the Mahdi. The good Moham- 
medans of Egypt regard their Khédive as 
the enemy rather than the defender of 
Islam; whereas the Mahdi is believed by 
them to be the prophet, the deliverer, and 
the defender of the faith. Although the 
Sultan belongs to a sect of Mohammedans 
who do not believe in the Mahdi, he has 
felt the obligation, nevertheless, to respect 
the faith of the people of his suzerainty. 
The announcement, therefore, that the 
Porte was preparing to dispatch troops to 
Siakim, in order to overcome the rebellious 
Osman Digma, the lieutenant of the Mahdi, 
filled England with consternation. 

Her Majesty’s Government at once re- 
solved that the troops of Egypt’s Suzerain 
should not be landed on the Red Sea lit- 
toral. But on what ground could they 
prevent it? They had never claimed the 
power of a protectorate; how, then, could 
they exercise such power? The answer is 
easily found in the history of the past few 
years. The British Government have never 
hesitated to act as the dominant power; 
but they have always hesitated to assume 
the responsibility that must necessarily be 
associated with that power. It seemed 
aow as if England would be forced finally 
to acknowledge herself the positive pro- 
tector of Egypt, when, suddenly, the atten- 
tion of the Government and the people 
was diverted from diplomacy to the war 
operations in the Sadan. 

After months of wearisome journeying, 
the Nile expedition reached Korti, some 
three weeks ago, and Lord Wolseley resolved 
to send General Stewart with a picked 
force of about 1,500 men direct across 
the desert to Metemnehj thus saving the 
long bend of the river between those two 
points. At the same time Lord Wolseley 








announced, with something of a theatrical 
tone, that he would reach Khartfm on the 
24th of January. All went well with Gen- 
erdl Stewart's desert journey till he neared 
the wells of Aba Khea, less than twenty-five 
miles from Metemneh. He encamped near 
them on the 16th instant, and on the 17th 
his force was attacked by 10,000 rebels. 
Messengers carried the report of victory to 
Lord Wolseley, at Korti, and he telegraphed 
the good news to England. In return the 
British Government telegraphed congratu- 
lations to Wolseley and Stewart. 

Tt is doubtful if General Stewart has yet 
received the congratulatory message. It 
was his due, however; for his troops fought 
as Englishmen always fight. The rebels, 
with all their superiority of numbers, were 
repulsed, if they were not absolutely de- 
feated, and so far as the first day’s fight is 
concerned, Stewart came off virtually vic- 
torious. 

And yet the victory is spoken of asa 
doubtful one; such it must be considered, 
because of the uncertainty that has fol- 
lowed the battle at the wells. A rumor said 
that Ste wart had at once pushed on as far as 
Metemneh; another that he was more crip- 
pled by the fight than the first reports al- 
lowed; still another that he had sent to 
Wolseley for reinforcements, and had en- 
trenched himself at Abd-Khea, hoping to 
defend his position till succor should arrive. 
Anxious England bas not known which of 
these reports to accept as true. The sad 
fate of Hicks Pacha, and the defeat of 
Baker Pacha are still fresh in the memory 
of all, and will not allow any assurance of 
Stewart's safety unless it rest on amore 
positive basis than mere rumor. 

Many, however, are hopeful. They hold 
that, if Stewart is in possession of the wells, 
the rebels will have to retire for want of 
water. But it should be remembered that 
the child of the desert, though, of course, 
requiring water, can sustain life with what 
would be quite insufficient for the English- 
man. Then, too, it is quite possible that 
there may be wells in the rocky and hilly 
desert between Korti and Metemneh- that 
are known only to the natives. In any 
case it is easier for the rebels to get water 
from Metemneh than for Stewart to get 
succor from Korti. 


<> ——— 


THE ELECTORAL COUNT, 


Presipent Arruvr, after alluding in his 
message to the heated contest through 
which the people have just passed in the 
election of a President and Vice-President, 
and their quiet acquiescence in the result, 
when ascertained by the count of the 
popular votes, proceeded to say: 

“ Eight years have passed since a controversy 
concerning the result of a national election 
sharply called the attention of Congress to the 
necessity of providing more precise and definite 
regulations for counting the electoral vote. It 
is of the gravest importance that this question 
be solved before conflicting claims to the Presi- 
dency shall again distract the country, and I am 
persuaded that by the people at large any of the 
measures of relief thus far proposed would be 
preferred to continued inaction.” 

This we regard as a timely utterance. It 
is, in view of the events of 1876—’77, justly 
a matter of surprise that Congress should 
have done nothing on the subject. Plans 
have been proposed and discussed, but as 
yet Congress has not given its sanction to 
any of them. 

It is well to remember that the election 
of President and Vice-President, as pro- 
vided for by the Constitution, is not by the 
direct choice of the people, but by the 
choice of Presidential electors, who 
are appointed in each state in whatever 
manner the levislature thereof may direct. 
These electors having been appointed, the 
law directs them to meet on the first 
Wednesday in December in the year in 
which they are appointed, at such place, in 
each state, as the legislature thereof shall 
prescribe, and then and there to vote for 
President and Vice-President, respectively, 
in the manner directed by the Constitution. 
Both the Constitution and the law require 
them to make lists or certificates of their 
votes, and send the same in sealed envel- 
opes to the President of the Senate, who 
is, for the time being, the official custodian 
of these documents. 

The provision of the Constitution in 
respect to the actual counting of these 
electoral votes is as follows: ‘‘The presi- 
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dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall then be counted.” The provision 
made by Congress requires that ‘‘ Congress 
shall be in session on the second Wednes- 
day in February succeeding every meeting 
of the electors, and the certificates, or so 
many of them as have been received, sha‘l 
then be opened, the votes counted, and the 
persons to fill the offices of President and 
Vice-President ascertained and declared, 
agreeable to the Constitution.” The per- 
son found to have received the greatest 
number of votes for President is to be 
declared the President-elect, provided this 
number bea majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed; and the same 
rule applies in the choice of a Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Such, in brief, is the Constitution and 
the present state of the law in respect to 
counting the electoral votes and declaring 
the result. These provisions work well 
enough when there are no controversies 
among the people as to the result of a Pres 
idential election. But when the reverse is 
the fact, and the question becomes a mat- 
ter of warm and earnest dispute, tren, as 
was shownin 1876—’77, these provisions 
Congress had 
to resort to the expedient of an electoral 
commission to get the country out of the 
difficulty that then existed. A variety of 
questions thea arose, and each was warmly 
debated, some holding one view, and others 
a different view; and this conflict of opin- 
ion ex'sted in both Houses of Congress. 
Some of these questions were as follows: 
(1.) Shall the electoral votes be counted by 
the President of the Senate, or by the two 
Houses of Congress; and if the latter, shall 
these Houses act in a general conyen- 
tion of the members of both, or shall they 
actin their separate capacity? (2.) Does 
it require the concurrence of both Houses 
to accept or reject an electoral vote? (3.) 
If there are two different sets of electoral 
returns from a state, the votes of which 
shall be counted? (4.) Is the certificate of a 
state governor as to the persons chosen as 
electors to be taken as final? (5.) Can the 
two Houses of Congress, or either of them, 
in counting the votes go behind the elec- 
toral returns, and investigate questions of 
alleged fraud in the choice of electors? (6.) 
If the returns show irregularity, by whom, 
and how and when shall the ques- 
tions arising therefrom be determined? (7.) 
Is there any process by which the title of a 
person to the office of President can be 
tried by a court of justice? 


are by no means sufficient. 


Each of these points was the subject of 
earnest discussion when the country was 
agitated on the question whether Mr. Tilden 
or Mr. Hayes had been chosen to the Pres- 
idency; and, as is well known, there was 
a serious conflict of opinion between the 
Democrats and the Republicans on the sub- 
ject. Now, what the President proposes, 
is that Congress should take up the whole 
matter, and in some way provide before- 
hand for the peaceful solution of all mooted 
questions in respect to the counting of the 
electoral votes; and the suggestion is emi- 
nently wise. There are no indications of 
any difficulty in conducting the next elec- 
toral count; and yet any Presidential elec- 
tion may raise questions for whose solution 
there is now no definite and precise regula- 
tion made by law. We believe that Con- 
gress ought to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution, radically changing the 
method of choosing the President and Vice- 
President, and dispensing with the electoral 
college altogether. But if it will not do 
this, then it ought so to amend existing 
laws as to provide the best possible remedy 
for the difficulties that may arise under the 
present method. The Senate, at the last 
session of Congress, passed an excellent 
bill to this effect; and the House of Rep- 
resentatives can do no better than to give 
its sanction to this bill. The hap-hazard 
condition in which the matter has been left 
for so many years is not creditable to the 
wisdom of Congress. 





Tae Democrats begin to be puzzled over 
Mr. Cleveland’s reticence in respect to the com- 
position of his Cabinet. Who are to be the com- 
ing men nobody seems to know, Perhaps 
Mr. Cleveland himself does not know. The 
whole country will know in due season, and 
can then judge of the wisdom of his selection. 








Editorial Hotes. 


ABRANGEMENTS have been made with Joseph 
Cook to publish his Monday lectures in full, in- 
cluding preludes, in our columns, 





These lec- 
tures will be especially reported for Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, and each one, before it is printed, will 
be carefully revised and corrected by the author, 
and no other journal, unless it arranges with us, 
will have any authorized reports of these lec- 
The themes to be discussed by Mr. Cook 
will be such as to command public attention, 


tures. 


embracing many things new and of the deepest 
interest, The first lecture will appear in our 
issue next following its delivery early in Feb- 


ruary. 





Governor Pattison, in his recent message to 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, calls its atten- 
tion to the frequency of divorce decrees in that 
state, and the urgent necessity for some reform- 
atory legislation on the subject.. ** Our common- 
wealth,” he says, ‘‘has obtained a notoriety 
which all good citizens must deplore as a place 
where decrees of divorce may be easily and 
quickly obtained. This is a matter that deeply 
concerns the state, and no subject presents 
stronger claims upon the General Assembly for 
earnest consideration and effective reform.” 
The Governor says that every statute passed on 
the subject since 1847, including the statute of 
that year, has had the effect to open “ wider the 
door of escape from the marriage state.” It is 
not long since the Herald of this city stated that 
there were then seven hundred divorce suits 
pending in the courts of Philadelphia, to say 
nothing about those pending in the courts in 
other parts of the state. 80, also, Governor 
Bourn, of Rhode Island, in his message, sounds 
the note of alarm on this subject. Two hundred 
and fifty-seven divorces were granted in that 
little state in 1883, which is at the rate of one 
divorce for every ten marriages. The Governor 
thinks that Rhode Island ought not to be made 
“aresort from neighboring stutes of parties 
who cannot be divorced by the laws of their own 
state.” Both of these Governors suggest, as one 
remedial measure for the evil in question, that 
no person should be permitted to apply fora 
divorce until after an actual residence of two 
years in the state where the application is made. 
This is intended to hit those cases where a tem- 
porary and purely fictitious residence is assumed, 
merely for the purpose of obtaining a divorce, 
The suggestion is a good one, and if it were 
adopted by every state in the union, the effect 
would be to dimivish the number of applications 
for divorce and the number of divorces granted, 
The divorce mill has become an alarming evil in 
this country, and it is bigh time that the legisla- 
tive power of the states be brought into action 
to correct the monstrous abuses that have grown 
up in connection with the system. 





Tue Rey. Joun E. Topp has apparently never 
heard ot the old maxim, that a blunder quickly 
dropped is best mended. His letter to the 7imes, 
on Monday morning, is what ministers’ Monday 
effusions are expected to be. ‘Years ago,’’ he 
writes, “I went to my Alma Maler and asked 
her for bread, and she gave mea cart load of 
gravel stones, And I have had nothing 
but broken teeth and indigestion ever since.” 
This ever since is as pathetic as the confession 
of his chronic condition is pitiful. We 
make haste to offer sympathy, though, in 
common with other gentlemen who have 
observed his career from an carly period, we 
do not charge all the blame to Yale College. Dr. 
Todd indulges in some rhetoric which does cer. 
tainly look as if there had been a hitch somewhere 
in histraining. “One might get up some enthu- 
siasm in hunting lions,” he writes heroically, ‘‘but 
who can be happy skinning fleas?” He should 
be an authority on this point; for is it not in 
this particular kind of service that the gift of 
genius alighted on him? The Times’s letter 
shows some traces of reconsideration. ‘The ed- 
itor observes that itis better than the original 
speech, and we find nothing more in it of the 
Sandwich Islands and Nova Scotia as seats for 
universities, We do observe, however, that the 
old insinuation against the scholarly fame _of 
the Yale professors in his day is repeated in a 
more obnoxious form, and with the superadded 
offensiveness of the deliberation required for 
writing it out. Mr. Todd’s rattling fire hardly 
makes it worth while to inquire whether 1 heo- 
dore Woolsey, while he was prefessor, could read 
Greek at sight, or whether James Hadley, his 
successor in Mr. Todd’s evil days, had that abil- 
ity, or whether the late Professor Kingsley could 
do anything of the kind with Latin, or whether 
Professor Thatcher can now. All this is tootriv- 
ial in the charge to be made serious in the reply, 
Yet it is as weighty as anything in this col- 
lection of trifles, too atrabiliary to be accepted as 
responsible opinions, and too light to be dis- 
cussed in dead earnest. What does his heat 
against the study of grammar, instead of the 
Latin and Greek Literature, amount to? When 
he and his associates entered college, they did 








not know grammar. Men cannot be let loose in 
the literature until they know the grammar, 
The colleges have done their best, and 
none has done as much as Yale to push 
grammar out of the course into the academies 
and schools, and to leave the colleges free for 
the higher study of the literature. This is com- 
ing, and, measured by the progress made since 
Dr. Todd was in college, not coming slowly. 
We do not for ourselves rate drill and discipline 
as low as he does, and we du not at all agree 
with him that the end of a liberal education is to 
send the young men out of college versed in the 
Greek and Latin Literatures. It is a great 
thing to know them, and we may sympathize 
with some of Dr. Todd’s impatience if he does 
not; but it is a greater thing to come out of col- 
lege with habits of study and thought, trained 
to think clearly and solidly, to habits of in- 
tellectual sobriety and self-control,and with both 
the love and the ability of work. This greater 
service the American colleges have done for their 
men as well as they could, and on the whole, with 
exemplary success, though we need not travel far 
to discover that they have not always been suc- 
cessful, and that some of their graduates who, 
in their day, shone in the kind of proficiency Dr. 
Todd emulates for them all, would have stood 
higher in life and done more as men had the 
college told more strongly on them as a dis- 
cipline and less in the line of Greek and Latin 
proficiency, 

Ir is not often that more sensible words are 
pronounced over a coffin than those of the Rev. 
Mr. Moriarty, a Roman Catholic priest, of Syra- 
cuse, at the funeral of a man who received fatal 
wounds in a street quarrel, Father Moriarty is 
reported to have said : 

* As you live, 80 shal) you die, is an almost infalli- 
ble rule. If you lead a truly Christian life, you may 
well hope to die a truly Christian death. If you 
lead an unholy life, you may expect to die none 
other than an unholy death. The mere presence of 
a priest during your last momeuts, and the hurried 
reception of the sacraments, divine though they be, 
will never secure your soul’s salvation, unless you 
have the proper dispositions. If you have not the 
requisite dispositions during life, how can you ex- 
pect to have them at the approach of death? Strive, 
therefore, to live in a Christian manner by avoiding 
evil company and places of low resort, and by being 
faithful to your moral and religious duties, so that 
you will not find yourselves unprepared, if suddenly 
summoned before the tribunal of Jesus Christ.” 
These are brave, true, helpful words, Such 
warnings need to be given far oftener by Protest- 
ant ministers, who are so otten called to ad- 
minister spiritual comfort and hope to those 
who, until the damps of death strike them, reck- 
lessly violate the laws of spiritual life, and yet 
dare to expect in their last hours to be made 
meet for the Kingdom of Heaven, 





Tue text of the so-called Freedom of Wor- 
ship bill, of which we spoke at length last 
week, and which the Roman Catholics are seek- 
ing to force through the legislature at Albany, 
is as follows: 


* Sec. 1. The free exercise and enjoyment of relig- 
ious profession and worship, without discrimination 
or preference, shall be allowed to all persons in the 
next section mentioned, 

“Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the managers of 
every house of refuge or society for the reformation 
of Juvenile delinquents, or protectory, and of every 
institution for the support of the poor receiving 
public aid, except asylums for the insane, to permit, 
at reasonable hours, the inmates thereof to be 
visited by clergymen of the denomination to which 
they, or, if infants, their parents or guardians be- 
long, and the religious services of such denomina- 
tion to be had according to its rules and discipline, 
and to afford all proper facilities for such visits and 
services, but without expense to the managers 
thereof, and subject to such reasonable regulations 
as they shall prescribe. 

“Sec. 8. This act shall apply to all such institu- 
tions as care for persous who would otherwise be- 
come a charge upon their respective counties, as 
blind, foundjings and orphans, and algo to the in- 
stitutions to which prostitutes, or fallen women, or 
juvenile delinquents may be committed, or in which 
they may be cared for. 

“Sec. 4. ‘This act shall take effect on the Ist day 

of July, 1885.” 
It will be seen that, under the third section, in 
each orphan asylum or refuge for fallen women, 
established by Protestant congregations, if the 
managers were liberal enough to admit needy 
Roman Catholics to its friendly shelter, a Catho- 
lis priest could demand admission to instruct 
the inmates and hold Mass. 





PRESIDENT ARTHUR, acting under the advice of 
Attorney-General Brewster, vetoed the bill which 
had been passed by both houses of Congress, 
providing for the restoration of Fitz John Porter 
to his former rank in the Army. The main 
ground of the veio was the fact that the bill 
designated the person by name who was by the 
President to be appointed to his former position 
in the Army ; and this, as the President claimed, 
was inconsistent with his appointing power as 
conferred by the Constitution. Senator 
Edmunds, in drafcing his bill to place General 
Grant on the retired list in the Army, avoided 
this technical objection by not putting the name 
of General Grant in the bill. That bill was 





promptly passed by the Senate, and is now pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives. The 
Democratic friends of Fitz John Porter in the 
House, led by General Slocum, are opposed to 
this bill, and insist upon passing a bill for the 
same purpose, in which General Grant shall be 
mentioned by name as the person to be placed 
on the retired list, and which will therefore be 
exposed to the objection urged by the President 
against the Fitz John Porter bill. If the object 
of this movement is to defeat the Senate bill 
altogether, then it is in conflict with what is due 
to General Grant, and with the earnest wishes 
of nine-tentha of the American people. If, on 
the other hand, the object be to embarrass the 
President and make it impossible for him to 
sign a bill in favor of General Grant, except at 
the expense of his own consistency in view of 
his veto of the Fitz John Porter bill, then we 
beg leave to tell General Slocum and his Demo- 
cratic allies that, although they may ‘* corner” 
the President and embarrass him, they are en- 
gaged in what all sensible persons must regard 
as exceedingly small business, They are welcome 
to all the glory they can giin from such a con- 
temptible course. 

Mr. ScuuyLer CoLtrax, to whose death we 
referred last week, was in 1872 Vice-l’resident of 
the United States, having been elected in 1868 at 
General Grant’s first election to the Presidency. 
In the Spring of 1872, he addressed a letter to 
te publisher and editor of the Brooklyn Union, 
which he desired to have published, positively 
declining to be a candidate for re-election in the 
Fall of that year. This letter was widely copied 
by the newspapers of the country. The terms 
of the declinature were so positive and emphatic 
that Republicans at once turned their attention 
to some other gentleman as a candidate for this 
office. The friencs of Henry Wilson, then Sena- 
tor of the United States from Massachusetts, 
brought his name forward; and bis excellent 
record as a Republican and a Senator gave him 
favor with the Republican Parity. Mr. Colfax, 
observing this movement in favor of Mr. Wilson, 
and seeing that General Grant was to be reaomi- 
nated, seems to have changed his mind as to his 
own candidacy for the Vice-Presidency. At any 
rate, he allowed his name to be used as a candi- 
date; and when the National Republican Con- 
vention met, both gentlemen were before the 
convention as competitors, and both had a 
strony following. Th: friends of each labored 
earnestly for his favorite, and the rerult was 
that Mr, Wilson was nominated, and Mr. Colfax 
defeated. The failure of Mr. Colfax to secure a 
second nomination as Vice-President was un- 
doubtedly due to his letter of declinature pub- 
lished by his request in the Brooklyn Union. 
We state these facts as matters of history in the 
public life of Mr. Colfax. They explain why he 
was not renominated. 





A strona memorial, alike well worded and 
well argued, has been presented to Congress by 
a committee of Western journalists, asking for 
a reduction in the rate of newspaper postage. 
Though the movement originates in the West, 
it 18, nevertheless, one that concerns the news- 
paper press of the whole country. Previously 
to 1874, postage on newspapers was paid by sub- 
scribers. The law in that year was so changed 
as to require prepayment to be made at the office 
of publication, and the rate was fixed at two 
cents per pound. It was found impracticable 
to add the postage to the subscription price, and 
hence the increased cost has fallen upon the 
publishers of newspapers. The annual amount 
paid by these publishers to the Government 1n the 
way of postage expense is about one million 
five hundred thousand dollars. Letter postage 
has been reduced since the passage of the law, 
and the postage on transient newspapers and 
periodicals has been reduced about one-half. 
Weekly papers going to any place within the coun- 
ty of publication are carried free of any postal 
charge. Now, what these Western journalists 
ask is simply fair play at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. They wantto share in the benefits 
of the system of cheaper postage, and they are 
right in this desire. The rate should be reduced 
to one cent per pound, as they propose. There is 
no justice in the present unjuse discrimination 
of the law in respect to newspaper postage. It 
is to be hoped that Congress will give to this 
subject its early attention, andremedy the pres- 
ent injustice. 





Tue Charleston News, referring to the recent 
debate in the Senate with regard to Jefferson 
Davis, growing out of the resolution of Senator 
Hawley, coolly says : 

“The very sincerity of their loyalty to the Union 
as it is, forbids the Confederates from admitting, 
even by silence, that they were guilty of any crime 
in obeying their states when these states, in the ex- 
ercise of an indefeasible right, withdrew from the 
Union.” 

This is about the richest thing we have seen in 
many a day. The theory of the News is that the 
states that seceded from the Union, and went 
into the rebellion against the General Govern- 
ment, had the right to do so, and that Jefferson 
Davis, General Lee, and all the Confederates 
who followed their states, had committed no 
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crime against the Government of the United 
States. They were shielded by the action of 
their respective states, and these states had the 
right to secede, and set up for themselves an in- 
dependent government. Itso happens that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has had oc- 
casion more than a dozen times, since the con- 
quest of the Rebellion, ircidentally to consider 
the so-called right of secession by the states, 
and its uniform ruling has been, that, under the 
Constitution, no such right exists, or can exist. 
We commend this opinion of the supreme tri- 
bunal of the land to the News. This question, 
moreover, has been settled by the military power 
of the United States. The loyal people of this 
country said, during the War, that the Southern 
people shall live under the Constitution of the 
United States, whether they like it or not, and 
they made good the declaration by the power of 
the sword. It is pretty Jatein the day for ex- 
Confederates to be prating about the right of 
secession, and their exemption from any crim- 
inality in having, by force of arms, sought the 
destruction of the Union. We are quite willing 
to let by-gones be by-gones; but we protest 
against calling treason a virtue, or glorifying 
traitors, The simple truth of history is that the 
Rebellion was treason, and that, too, without 
excuse or adequate cause. 

Ir seems that the question of convict labor is 
making trouble for the people of New Jersey as 
well as in this state. The contract system was 
doing very well in New Jersey, alike for the 
prisoners and the people; but the last legisla- 
ture of that state passed a law, which takes 
effect on the 1st of next July, entirely abolish- 
ing the system. And now comes Mr. Laverty, 
the state prison keeper, who, in his report to the 
governor, sets forth the facts of the situation, 
and urgently asks the legislature to supply a 
remedy. The law requires that convicis in the 
state prison shall be put to “‘ hard labor.” It is 
the duty of judges to sentence them to such 
labor ; but as matters now stand, there will soon 
be no way to carry into effect such a sentence, 
unless the present legislature shall speedily pro- 
vide such a way. The convicts in New Jersey 
number between nine hundred and a thousand ; 
and it would be alike cruel to them and unjust 
to the state to shut them up in absolute idleness. 
The only methods of employment left are the 
‘‘ public accuunt ” system and the “ piece-price” 
system ; and for neither of these has the keeper 
any present authority, and neither will at all 
compare with the contract system in point of 
advantages. Is it not aboat time for the 
legislatures of this state and New Jersey to 
exercise a little common sense in dealing 
with a practical question? The matter of fact 
is that there are no just objections to the 
contract system, and that it has worked better 
than any other system that has ever been tried 
in this country. 





‘THERE seems to be little room for doubt that 
the passage of Senator Low’s Forestry Bill is 
less desirable than that of one or all of the 
measures which the Commission, appointed by 
the Comptroller, recomnfended should become 
laws. The Commission has spent a good deal of 
time in personal investigation of the forest landa 
belonging to the state, both in and out of the 
Adirondacks. It has conferred with representa- 
tive lumbermen from the Western pineries, 
as well as in New York, as to the all- 
important question of fire-prevention. It 
has had the service of expert timber estimators, 
and has made extensive use of information that 
could only be obtained in the Comptroller's 
office. Over half of the $5,000 appropriated for 
expenses have been spent in preparing a 
map which affords, for the first time, a distinct 
view of the situation. The legislation recom- 
mended by the Commission wisely avoids the 
mistake made in most if not all of the bills 
brought before the legislature last Winter, of in- 
cluding so much of that for which as yet public 
sentiment is not prepared as to insure their re- 
jection, Senator Low’s bill is open to this 
among other objections. If nothing else is done 
a good fire-prevention act should be passed as 
soon as possible. We hope, too, that the legis- 
lature will not heed Comptroller Chapin’s too 
modest request that the appointment of the Com- 
mission, recommended in the report, be post- 
poned till the expiration of his term of office. 
He has shown himself both able and willing to 
make non-partisan appointments. 





. Colonel Frederick Burnaby, who was killed 
at the recent battle in the Sidan, was, even for 
an Englishman, a most remarkable horseman. 
But he used the horse, not to perform feats of 
daring, such as made old Israel Putnam famous, 
but rather as a means of accomplishing long, 
perilons and well-nigh impossible journeys. In 
fact, the seemingly impossible always possessed a 
fascination forhim. He admitted that the nurse 
of his childhood was right in saying he had a 
most ‘‘contradictorious” spirit. It was this 

' spirit that prompted his wonderful “Ride to 
Khiva,” in Central Asia, within whose bourn no 
traveler was allowed, by order of the Russian 
Government. His journey was as perilous as 
that of the boatman who seeks to cross the 


ocean in a slender skiff. It was doubtless the 
same spirit, seeking ever for new dangers, that 
led Colonel Burnaby to the Sfidan. It is said 
that he died “‘ like a true British bull-dog, with 
his right hand clenched in death about the throat 
of the Arab whose spear was thrust through the 
Colonel’s neck,” 


.-A colored member of the Boston bar was 
recently excluded from one of tke skating rinks 
in that city, on account of his color. He prompt- 
ly brought a suit against the manager, under 
the statute which provides as follows: ‘‘ Who- 
ever makes any distinction, discrimination, or 
restriction on account of color or race, or except 
for good cause, in respect to the admission of 
any person to, or his treatmentin, a public 
place of amusement, public conveyance, public 
meeting, Or licensed inn, shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding fifty dollars.’ This statute 
is broad enough to cover the offense complained 
of in this case. It should be enforced against 
every offender, 


--Edmond About, the well-known “ drama- 
tist, novelist, journalist,” of France, was elected 
a member of the French Academy shortly before 
his death. But his relations with the body of 
Immortals were never happy. His name was 
first proposed in 1870; but he was black-balled 
by his enemies. When, finally, he was elected, 
his health was such that bis r ception by the 
Academy ha to be postponed. The event was 
never celebrated. Even at his funeral the cus- 
tomary honors of the Academy were denied him, 
The deputation appointed toaci as pall-bearers 
declined to serve, because there were no religious 
services, 


... We call attention to the striking paper by 
Mr. Hadley in our issue to-day, on ** Monopo- 
lies and Pools,” one of the most important, 
pressing, and chronically disturbing questions in 
the economics of the day. Mr. Hadley shows 
that the difficulties and perplexities of the sub- 
ject do not put it beyond the possibility of 
rational and intelligible solution, He shows 
where the real abuse lies, and what to aim at in 
legislation. He clears up the confusion which 
exists in the popular mind as to the different 
kinds of monopoly, and formulates a general 
conclusion as to the public policy to be pursued 
in the regulation of railroad freighta. 


.-This, says the Hvangelist, is a true story: 
On Dec, 31st, 1883, three young men, who had been 
drinking heavily at Georgetown, Conn., as the 
clock struck twelve (midnight) resolved to sign 
a pledge and form a temperance society. One 
of them suggested that they add to the pledge a 
condition providing that the person violating it 
should be tarred and feathered. They thus be- 
came known as ‘‘ The Tar and Feather Temper- 
ance Society.” Applications for membership 
came in gradually, and the Society now numbers 
about fifty. Its badge is a blue ribbon, with a 
lump of tar filled with chicken feathers, 


..-The House of Representatives, last week, 
virtually killed the carefully prepared bill 
which had been passed by the Senate, provid- 
ing a series of regulations tor the government of 
American courts in foreign countries organized 
in pursuance of treaty stipulations with those 
countries. The bill is really one of great im- 
portance to American citizens in Japan, China, 
and other Eastern countries, and the neglect of 
the House concerning it was an act of folly, to 
say the least. Senator Pendleton is the author 
of the bill. 


.. We invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the articleof the Hon, Neal Dow, in an- 
other column, on the temperance question, He 
discusses the matter of high license, and presents 
the case so clearly that few, we think, will dis- 
agree with him. When the friends of temper- 
ance once unite-as soon they will—there will 
be seen a surprising amount of strength arrayed 
against the liquor traffic, powerful enough, we 
hope, to wipe out this monstrous abomination. 
Mr. Dow has the floor. Hear him! 


..The unanimous action of the Board of 
Managers of the House of Refuge, which includes 
Catholics, in disapproval of the sectarian Free- 
dom of Worship bill at Albany, has provoked 
our Catholic exchanges exceedingly. The Cath- 
olic Herald says : 

“Such a scheme should cover its authors with 
lasting opprobrium, and brand them forever asthe 
meanest bigots in the Jand.” 


But it won’t. 


. Rodger Clawson, who was tried in Utah 
for thecrime of polygamy, and convicted, and 
then sentenced by the court to pay a fine of 
eight hundred dollars, and to imprisonment for 
four years, carried his case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and that court has just 
rendered a judgment confirming that of the 
court below. This kind of medicines promptly 
given is the best remedy that we can think of 
for the cure of the malaria of polygamy. 


..Cunningham, the alleged dynamiteur, 


speaks with “a strong Irish-American accent.” 
We know the Irish accent, and we know what 
Englishmen mean by the American accent; but 
we have never heard before of a man so depraved 





as to combine in his speech the brogue of 


Emerald Isle and the nasal twang of Yankeedom. 
We are forced to believe Cunningham guilty of 
the charge against him. 


..-That the “‘way of the transgressor is 
hard,” has been proved by member after mem- 
ber of the old Tweed ring of this city. Tweed, 
Connolly, Barnard, probably never saw a 
day of comfort after their downfall. They have 
passed away, and now Thomas C, Fields, one of 
their number, who escaped by flight, has fol- 
lowed them to the other world, He has just died, 
in Canada, after twelve years of exile. 


....Dr. A. G. Haygood deals a good blow at 
the policy of letting the Negro alone, which some 
of his Southern friends are adyocating, He tells 
them that human beings, ‘ needing all things— 
education, training, help, sympathy, religion— 
were never yet let alone by those who could help 
them, without going straightway to the bad.” 
And he adds that, if Christian people let the 
Negro alone, wicked people will not, 


..The Tribune, of this city, sets down the 
“tree trade agitation, silver coinage, Demo- 
cratic raids upon invested property, and Demo- 
cratic stupidity in legislation generally,” as 
among the leading causes of the depression in 
business. This may not cover the whole ground ; 
yet there is no doubt that these causes have had 
much to do with the present state of business 
uncertainty, 


..In the River and Harbor bill proposed for 
this year, we find such waterways for national 
commerce as ‘*Cheesequakes Creek,” ** Town 
Creek, ’ ‘* Woodbridge Creek,” ‘‘Mattawan Creek,” 
and *Pelatuma Creek.” It would not have 
surprised us much if ‘* Joe Smith’s Fish Pond” 
or ** Peter Snook’s Mill-dam” had figured in the 
list, 


...Our Episcopalian exchanges ere much 
pleased with Professor Phelps’s study of the 
Episcopal Church, as weil they might be. They, 
aa well as our readers, will be interested to know 
that we shall shortly publish another article by 
Professur Phelps, in continuation of the first, 


.-The re-election of Senator Cameron, of 
Pennsylvania, to the United States Senate, shows 
that he is by no meaps politically dead in that 
state, [t is to be hoped that his experience for 
the last two or three years will have the effect 
of making him politically a wiser man, 


... The President-elect is about to come to 
this city, where he will spend the most of Feb- 
ruary in consultation with his political friends 
a3 to the composition of his Cabinet, and other 
matters of Democratic policy. 


..Last week was the time for electing United 
States Senators, and among the dozen or so that 
were elected, the name of Senator-elect Evarts 
is the one that has conspicuously attracted the 
attention of the people. 


..A bill bas been introduced into the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, establishing the whipping- 
post for wife-beaters. Wife-beaters richly de- 
serve it, though it is not probable that the bill 
will become a law. 


--The Court of Appeals of this state has put 
its foot on legislative usurpation in declaring 
the tenement house cigar law, enacted by the 
last legislature, to be unconstitutional. 


.-The Newman-Ranney quarrel is at last 
settled, Vale, Ranney; vale, Newman. The 
continent divides you. 








TO EVERY READER, 
GIVE US A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 








In preparing to renew your own subscrip- 
tion, please ask some friend to unite with 
you and send us $5.00 ($2.50 each) for both 
instead of $3.00 for yourself alone, for which 
favor you shall have our sincere thanks 
‘in advance.” Or you may do far better 
by kindly asking four persons to join you 
—making five in all—and sending us $10.00 
—$2.00 for each subscription only—instead 
of $3.00. With such favors from our 
friends, which may be easily and almost 
indefinitely mu:tiplied, we shall be sure to 
have a Happy New Year. Reader, will 
you kindly join those who are now favor- 
ing us in the way indicated? 





Our hearty thanks are due to so many of 
our subscribers and friends that they will 
pardon us if we take this means, instead of 
communicating with each one separately, 
of saying that we are under the greatest 
obligations to them for the promptness with 
which subscriptions have been renewed, and 
for the large number of new subscriptions 
sent in by them. Many subscribers send 
us hearty praise of the paper an | tell us of 
the firm hold it has withrthem and in their 
families. We have a great many sub- 
scribers who have taken the paper continu- 





ously from its first number thirty-six years 








ago, and our hope is that they may live 
to take it for thirty-six more. 
We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
good plan in renewing their subscriptions 
is to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms, or renew personally for from 
two to five years, thus making a handsome 
saving. A large proportion of our subscri- 
bers now do this. Wo other weekly paper in 
the world , it isnow generally admitted, pre- 
sents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little money. 
Subscribers who were members 0% a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year, We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 


getting up a club. 

VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSORIBERS. 
One year, postage free peewee secosessoeees -++ 83 00 
Sixmonths ‘ ssbcsedebeedsobgeteans 1 50 
Four months * — * sccoccccsescocsecesses 4 OD 
Wavee MORRIE * — * scosercoccccepsccstons .: ae 
One subscription, two YOATS...s0.00 severe OD 
One subscription, five years... - 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tae LypEPrenpENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address* 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the test 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. 

Those who receive a specimen copy of the 
paper who are not subscribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as = terms 
upon the 8ist page, and for any length of 
time agreeable to you, as a test of what the 
paper is and to make its acquaintance. 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, Taz INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; 
and we will send our revised list of period- 
icals with which we club, at red raiss, 
to apy one asking for it. 


READING NOTICES, 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


An advertisement sp ared in THE INDEPENDENT 
last week o' I's Compauion,” to which we 
wish ie oa — attention of the boys and girls and 


their 
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gee ihetructors. at is sarniens atthe astonishingly 

cents per y C. W. Hagar, 
lisher, No. 697 Broadway, Kew York, 


SANITARY. 
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Novelties in Cotton Fabric, 


Now exhibiting a choice selection of Fine 





Cotton Dress Goods in Plain and Em- 
breidered Scotch Zephyrs, Cram Stripes, 
Orépe de Chines, Sicilliennes, Brocade Sat- 
teens, French Percale Shirtings, etc. 


Proadwary K 1 oth dt, 


NEW YORK. 











Financial, 
THE SHIPPING PROBLEM. 


Sgcretary MoCuntoon, in his annual 
report, called the attention of Congress to 
the condition of our commercial marine. 
As to the distribution of foreign trade, he 
submitted the following statement: ‘ Of 
the merchandise imported at seaboard, lake 
and river ports during the fiscal year 1884, 
an amount equal in value to $152,201,729 was 
imported in American vessels, and in value 
to $526,379,213 in foreign vessels. The mer- 
chandise exported in American vessels had 
a value of #112,520,723, and the merchan- 
dise exported in foreign vessels was valued 
at $667,739,872. Of the combined imports 
and exports of merchandise, about 174 per 
cent. was conveyed in American vessels, 
and about 824 per cent. in foreign vessels.” 

These figures are not peculiarly appli- 
cable to 1884, but rather represent a con- 
dition that has existed for many years. 
The matter of fact is that almost the whole 
of our foreign commerce is transported in 
foreign vessels, and the profits of the carry- 
ing business for the most part accrue to 
foreigners. In regard to this condition, 
Secretary McCulloch speaks as follows: 

‘*The great and profitable carrying trade 
between the United States and Europe has 
been permitted to pass into the hands of the 
ship-owners of other nations. So complete 
is their control of it, so large is the capital 
invested in it, and so sharp and persistent 
would be the contest if we should attempt, 
without Government aid, to share in it, 
that our capitalists would not compete for 
it. There is, in my opinion, no prospect 
whatever that the United States wiil ever 
share to a considerable extent in the foreign 
carrying trade without Government aid. 
Itis for Congress to determine whether 
this aid shall be granted, or whether our 
foreign shipping interest shall remain in its 
present death-like condition. The let-alone 
policy has been tried for many years, during 
which our ships have been swept from the 
ocean, and we pay every year millions of 
dollars to foreign ship-owners for freight 
and fares. Ought this condition of things 
to be continued? 

‘* Entertaining these views I do not hesi- 
tate to express the opinion: 

** First. That, without Government aid to 
United States steamship lines, the foreign 
carrying trade will remain in the handg of 
foreigners. 

‘* Second. That as we ought to have an 
interest in the business which we create, 
and as the restoration of our shipping in- 
terest is important, if not essential, to the 
extension of our foreign trade, subsidies in 
the form of liberal payments for the trans- 
portation of mails, or in some other form, 
should be offered as an inducement to in- 
vestments of capital in steamships.” 

The recommendation of the Secretary is 
substantially identical with the view taken 
by Mr. Blaine in his able address before the 
Chamber of Commerce of this city in May, 
1879. England has fostered her commer- 
cial marine by an extensive and long-con- 
tinued system of subsidies, and thereby 
made it the largest and the best in the 





world. The United States, on the other 
hand, have not only refused to adopt this 
system, but also refused to modify their 
registration laws in respect to foreign-built 
ships, and, in fact, have done nothing but 
simply fret and growl over the shipping 
problem, seemingly without the capacity to 
understand its nature or to find a practical 
solution. Remedial bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress, but no effective relief 
has yet been furnished. The facts, as they 
exist to-day, are a disgrace and a serious 
damage to this country. 
lai 
POSTAL RECEIPTS AND EX- 
PENSES. 


AN interesting table prepared by the 
Post Office Department shows in what 
states the receipts from all sources exceed 
the expenditures of the Department, the 
number being ten—viz., New Hampshire, 
$18,053; Massachusetts, $916,906; Rhode 
Island, $124,638; Connecticut, $135,463; 
New York, $2,316,950; New Jersey, $143, - 
517; Pennsylvania, $560,677; Delaware, 
$8,162; Michigan, $39,461; and Iliinois, 
$347,400. The total excess of receipts over 
expenditures in these states is $4,606,982; 
in all the other states and the territories 
the expenditures exceed the receipts, ac- 
cording to the statement printed, by amounts 
ranging from $16,000 in Alaska to $845,404 
in Ohio. Itseems altogether inexplicable 
that there should be such an excess of 
expenditures in Ohio, as the state is 
well settled, and has several large 
cities in which the post-office receipts must 
be heavy. It is natural that there is a 
large excess of expenditures over receipts 
in the new states and the territories. In 
Nebraska the excess is nearly $600,000, 
in Missouri $480,000, in Texas #430,000, 
in California $400,000. 

It is a curious fact, too, and one which 
illustrates the condition of Southern society, 
that, in some of the oldest Southern States, 
the excess of expenditures is quite large. 
For example, in Virginia it is $409,000; in 
North Carolina, $207,000; in Maryland, 
$125,862, notwithstanding the heavy busi- 
ness of Baltimore; in Georgia, $320,000. 
Not a single Southern state returns an ex- 
cess. In the growing states and territories 
of the West the present outlay is returned 
to the Department in the end by the rapid 
increase in population and in business, but 
it seems likely that the Southern States will 
remain for an indefinite period a constant 
burden upon the rest of the country, by 
reason of their inability to pay for the 
postal facilities which they obtain through 


Congressional action. 
—— 


BUSINESS FAILURES 


The total number of failures, as giver vy 
Bradstreet’s report, in the United States, 
for the lust year and a series of preceding 
years, is as follows: 








No. Aggregate Aggregate P. c. assets 

Sailurea, assets, liabilities. to liabil’s, 
18TD..scccee 6,652 $48,906,000 $99,636,000 49 
ae 4,350 27,430,000 57,120,000 48 
er 5,999 85,964,000 76,094,000 47 
sesad 7,635 47,469,000 93,238,000 = 51 
1888.......10,209 90,804,000 175,963,000 52 
MR. nccue 11,600 180,000,000 240,000,000 54 


The largest number of failures, in any 
year prior to 1884, occurred in 1878, in 
which year the bankrupt law was repealed. 
Many shaky concerns, anticipating the date 
when the repeal would take effect, hastened 
to take advantage of the law before the re- 
pealing act became operative. In that 
year the failures amounted to 10,500, and 
the liabilities were 234,000,000. The fail- 
ures of last yesr exceed this by 1,100, and 
the liabilities exceed those of 1878 by about 
6,000,000. The great depression, which be- 
gan with the panic of 1878, continued to and 
through 1878, when it came to an end. 

The total number of banking institutions 
that failed in 1884 is 121, cleven of which 
were national banks, twenty-two state 
banks, eleven savings banks, and seventy- 
seven private banking institutions. The 
aggregate is seventy-six in excess of simi- 
lar failures during the immediately preced- 
ing year. Nineteen of these failures are 
traceable to the fraud of bank officers: 
twenty-five of them resulted from. unfor- 
tunate operations in stocks, disconnected 
from the element of fraud: and sixty-seven, 
or more than one half of them, were due, 
either directly or indirectly, to some form 
of speculation. Only nine bank tailures 





resulted from embarrassments created by 
other failures; and a large number of fail- 
ures is set down to the failure of banking 
institutions as the immediate cause thereof. 

It is evident that the depression of busi- 
ness has been severely felt throughout the 
whole country during the year just past. 
But few men in business have made any 
money, and a much larger number have 
experienced heavy losses, in many cases 
resulting in hopeless bankruptcy. There 
is some comfort in knowing that ‘hard 
times” do not last always. Like ‘‘ good 
times,” they come and go. The way in 
which most men do business makes it al- 
most a necessity that ‘hard times” and 
‘*good times” should alternately succeed 
each other at comparatively short intervals. 
It is a fact that they do thus succeed each 
other; and the fact is not without a cause 


in the methods of business. 
Recency: 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


Tue following table gives the statistics 
of the wheat crop of this country, and the 
movement, since 1866: 





Wheat crop, Net exports, 
ush, bush. 


Years. Acres. 

1867—8.....eeeeee 18,321,561 212,441,400 25,546,919 
19686, .cccccccces 18,460,132 224,086,600 27,135,929 
1869—T)........005 19,181,004 287,745,626 51,347,709 
ee isnctsionad 18,992,591 235,334,700 50,338,286 
ME oii vccccnus 19,943,398 230,722,400 86,373,210 
BIO=B, 0.05 cvvccees 20,558,859 249,997,100 59,445,699 
IBTB—4........0.008 22,171,676 261,254,700 88,474,967 
REE: 24,967,027 309,102,700 70,764,736 
15IS=— 6. ccccccvcess 26,381,512 292,186,000 72,441,801 
IBF. ccc sccccees 27,677,081 289,356,500 55,478,801 
ITT —=6.. wc cccccces 26,387,546 864,194,146 90,055,847 
1878—9........... 82,108,500 420,122,400 147,378,705 
1879—90......0.00. 85,480,338 459,483,187 180,448,372 
MCE. -isscase 87,986,717 498,549,868 186,273,994 
ee ee 87,709,020 380,280,090 121,732,530 
1688—B....0.. cccccecs 87,067,198 604,185,470 145,918,947 
ee 86,445,593 421,086,160 111,604,793 
Ricci. vcesicnes 88,500,000 513,300,000 


The increase in acreage was from 18,321,561 
acres in 1867—8 to 38,500.000 acres in 
1884—5; in bushels of wheat raised, from 
212,441,400 bushels in 1867—8 to 513,000,000 
bushels in 1884—5; and in exportation of 
bushels of wheat, from 25,546,919 bushels 
in 1867—8 to 111,604,793 bushels in 1883—4., 
This shows a very large increase in wheat 
production within the last eighteen years. 
—_> 


COMMODORE VANDERBILT'S BE- 
GINNING. 


Tue Philadelphia Times gives the follow- 
ing account of the way in which Cornelius 
Vanderbilt began the career of business 
life : 

‘** Vanderbilt was employed, and for quite 
a time ran the boat from New York through 
the Narrows and up the Raritan River 
without great molestation. In those days 
New Brunswick was quite an important 
landing place along the way. Very early 
Mrs. Vanderbilt thought an eating station 
or hotel at this point would pay. So she 
established herself in business as propri- 
etress of an eating establishment, while her 
husband ran the steambout. For a quarter 
apiece she furnished a good meal, and did 
a big business. Her place was called 
Bellona Hall, and the little yellow building 
bearing that name is still standing near the 
banks ofthe canal, just below New Bruns- 
wick. One day Cornelius came to ker, and 
grumbled about having to work for other 
people, and said he ought to have a steam- 
boat ofhis own. She asked him how much 
it would cost. He told her, whereupon 
she went to her closet and drew “ut from 
their hiding place some old stockings full 
of specie, and gave it to her husband to 
enable him to buy a steamboat. From 
this beginning dated her husband’s remark- 
able success. He grew rich by saving, and 
the first less »ns he taught his children were 
that to be mean was to be successful and 
powerful. It is said that the old Commo- 
dore carried this belief to such an. extent 
that he even treated the wife badly who 
was the mother of their children and he!ped 
him make his first start in life by furnish- 
ing meals to the passengers from Philadel- 
= to New York who stepped at Bellona 

Jall for a rest.” 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 
BOOK TRADE SUSPENSION. 

Mr. Rionarp Wortnatneton, the well- 
known publisher of this city, suspended 
payment, last week, with total assets 
amounting, at trade prices, to about $400,- 
000, and liabilities amounting to $300,000. 
He proposes to pay his debts in full, without 
interest, in four arnual installments of 25 
percent. each. His proposal will doubtless 
be accepted. 








TEN AND A HALF PER CENT. 
An officer of one of our sufface railroads 





in New York denies emphatically, if not 
indignantly, that his company pays 14 per 
cent. dividends. He says ‘‘our last divi- 
dend was only 10} per cent.” He did not 
say how often such infinitesimal divisions 
of profits have been made; so the general 
opinion is that the poor stockholders will 
now have to wait at least three months be- 
fore another 104 per cent. dividend is made. 
Sorry for them. Hard times these. 


SEEKING A FINANOIAL UNDERWRITER. 


Alfred A. Cohen, Esq., a San Francisco 
lawyer, bought from Messrs. Winslow, 
Lanier & Co., bankers, of this city, 200 
one thousand dollar first mortgage 
bonds of the New York, West Shore 
and Buffalo Railway Company, at 
seventy-five cents on the dollar. He is 
not pleased with his investment, which, 
instead of giving him a nice profit, resulted 
in abig loss—amounting, at present market 
prices, to some $90,000. Mr. Cohen, very 
naturally, wants somebody besides him- 
self to stand this loss, and hence, has 
brought suit against the highly respectable 
and wealthy bankers aboved-named, hop- 
ing that our courts, assisted by able law- 
yers, will aid him in sailing smoothly and 
safely out of the speculation. 


MRS. GREEN'S MILLIONS. 


Mrs. E. H. Green, the lady whose #26,- 
000,000, or more, in securities, have been 
held for many years in the strong vaults of 
John J. Cisco & Son, bankers, of this city, 
who suspended some days ago, is just now 
in a peck of trouble, because less than a 
million of said securities are withheld from 
her by Mr. May, the assignee, to cover her 
husband’s indebtedness to that firm, 
amounting, it is said, to about $800,000. 
We are sorry for Mrs. Green, but think 
there is no special occasion for tears at this 
eventful crisis in her financial history. She 
has taken $25,000,000 of her securities 
from the Cisco vaults, out of the twenty-six 
which she claims to be due her. A small 
sum this, to be sure, but sufficient for her 
to start business with, either in opium 
speculations or in railroad bondg, etc. 


THE TWO STOOK EXOHANGES. 


“Uncle Rufus” Hatch says the days of 
monopoly are getting to be ancient history. 
This sage remark, it is said, was called forth 
by another from President Simmons, of the 
‘*New York Stock Exchange,” the purport 
of which was, that the ‘‘ New York Petro- 
leum Exchange and Stock Board”—a rival 
of the first named board—was a live insti- 
tution, and one which, in the future, might 
be a troublesome competitor. Uncle Rufus 
was, until quite recentfy, a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, but left it for a 
larger field in the new Board spoken of. 
He says he is not an enemy of the old Stock 
Exchange, while he does not like its old 
methods of doing business. He will not, he 
declares, fight that ancient and honorable 
body of our fellow citizens, but look on, as 
the man did who saw his wife fighting a 
bear—and sec that there is fair play. 


MRS. GAINES’S MILLIONS. 


Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, whose death 
lately occurred in New Orleans, has been 
well known throughout the country as, 
probably, the most heroic woman of the 
times. She inherited a large property, and 
spent nearly her whole life in securing and 
defending her rights. Her fees to lawyers, 
and other legal expenses, amounted to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. She was, in 
the main, successful, and, had her life been 
spared, say five years longer, would, it is 
generally supposed, have trinz:phed com- 
pletely. Since her death there has broken 
out a fresh and bitter war to wrest from 
her heirs the millions which Mrs. Gaines 
had partially secured, with most encourag- 
ing prospects in regard to the ultimate re- 
sults of the whole contest. The case now 
promises to be, as a whole—if, indeed, it is 
ever endel—one of the most renowned in 
jurisprudence. Mrs. Gaines spent a great 
deal of her busy life in Washington, and was 
always greatly esteemed for her wonderful 
administrative qualities by the thousands 
who met her. Her whole history, from 
youth toold age, was most remarkable, and 
as romantic as the most gifted novelist 
ever portrayed. She had bitter enemies, 
who feared her as they did the Evil One, 
and a large number of strong friends, who 
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warmly clung to her to the last moment of 
her life. 
A SAMPLE OASE. 

The Shylocks of Washington are well 
known as experts in their special line of 
business. Tey make money fast out of the 
poor department clerks, and others there 
who live on small salaries, and sometimes 
want to borrow money. They demand, as 
a rale, illegal, and usually very large, rates 
of interest. Here is a specimen case: Some 
years ago, the widow of anaval officer, who 
lost his life in the late War, borrowed $60 
from one of this gang of smooth and smil- 
ing-faced ‘‘ bankers,” to aid her in the 
burial of a son, and was compelled to pay 
eleven per cent. a month interest for the 
use of the same. Her whole income, to 
meet rent and the support of her family, 
embracing several children, was her yearly 
salary of $900. She managed to pay the 
$6.60 interest regularly every month to her 
extortioner, until the death of another son, 
when she was compelled to stop. A long 
sickness, with burial expenses, absorbed 
every dollar she could command. She 
had paid in interest on this loan about 
$150, and now, with new embarrass- 
ments and an extra load upon her 
shoulders, she begged her Shylock ‘‘ bank- 
er” to allow her to pay the original 
loan of $60 in regular installments, without 
interest. This he promptly and very un- 
ceremoniously refused to do, and after pur- 
suing and annoying this poor widow to 
the end of his patience— which had held out 
remarkably—he resolved to call for help on 
Secretary McCulloch, at the Treasury De- 
partment, in which the poor widow was em- 
ployed. The Secretary, who is a courteous 
gentleman, and, at the same time, a clear- 
headed and quick-sighted business man, 
very quietly heard the story of the money- 
lender. At its conclusion, he gave the fellow 
to understand, ‘* short meter,” that he had 
come to the wrong place for aid to enforce 
his illegal and extortionate demands; and 
he will doubtless remember, for some time, 
a portion of the advice given to him by the 
Secretary on that memorable occasion. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE accumulation of unemployed money 
goes steadily on, and borrowers upon the 
money market have no difficulty in secur- 
ing their requirements at their own terms 
where proper collateral is presented. The 
continued influx of money to this center 
has resulted in a further increase in the sur- 
plus reserve of the mo.eyed institutions; 
but the demand fails to increase sufficiently 
to have any influence on rates. For call loans 
at the Stock Exchange the rates have re- 
mained at one and one and one-half per cent. 
There has been a good demand for com- 
mercial paper; but the supply is moderate, 
owing to the laxity on the part of merchants 
in pushing their business beyond the 
necessities of the present. The banks have 
shown more disposition to buy commercial 
paper during the week than heretofore, 
and prime indorsements were readily 
negotiated at four and one-half per cent. 
Single named paper was quoted at five and 
five and one-half per cent. 

Stoox Market.—The stock market has 
worn a less confident and more bearish 
feeling during the week, which has resulted 
in a halt being called to the advance noticed 
last week. The market has been moder- 
ately active, however, though feverish aud 
unsteady, and the fluctuations have been 
slight, owing to the strength of the under- 
tone, which was fairly maintained. The 
railroad matters are still unsettled, but 
could easily be adjusted were business to 
show any decided revival, notwithstanding 
the fears expressed in connection with the 
efferts of some of the large operators to 
secure the control of the market. The 
following is a summary of the week’s busi- 
ness, showing the highest, lowest and clos- 
ing quotations- 






Low- Clos- 
High. est. ing- 
Sales, est. Jan, Ath, 
Adams Express.........,.......+ 160 132 1382 «6132 
Amer. Express.........cecce+s+- 129 91% «80 91 
American Tel. and C. Co 820 525% 5236 5936 
Bank. and M, T, Co... 00 68% «6B OB 
Boston Air L. pf......cccccccese B46 904% «Wy 9046 
Canadian South’n...... ........ 800 «80 30 30 
Canadian Pacifie e - 5,008 41 39 0 89 
Central Pacific ooo 13,579 338 B06 = BO¥p 
©. O., 0, and I.......c0.c000 ose» 15 BiG BIG B13 
Ches.and Ohio....... ete bowed - 800 i ns | 
























Ches. & O.2dpf..............-. 45 6% 6 6 
Chicago, Bur., & Q. . 7617 118% 117 118 
Chicago & Alton... ° 176 181 «61381 ~=S «181 
Chika. BE. En & PV... .cceccsce-000 300 «8 ™ 8 
C.,°8t. L. & P. pf........ Cocccee 860 16% «16M «(16K 
Chicago and N. W.... ........ 146,048 Ble 87% BOY 
Chicago & N. W. pf......-+..... 1,610 1953g 124 1253 
Chicago, M.an. t P.......... 231,965 78% 71% 72% 
Chic,,M.&8t '. pf. + . 646 106% 104 106 
Cleveland & Pitts... ........... 800 187 «4186 86186 
CSIRO GOR. cc cccccceccesccese 500 9% o 9% 
Delaware, L., and W’n. 495,772 8644 8256 82% 
Del. and Hudson..... . 20,514 69% 66%, 67% 
Denver and RB. G........cccccees 1,055 8% 8 8% 
Dubuque & N. C.............06 24 «BD eS 
aE RNs os cccc cccsccnccegevscse 500 8 8 8 
East Tennessee, pf............... 700 Ba CiMH™e:—C*CG: 
BvaneG F. &...cccceseccerseccee 8200 4 8640 
GECON BaY...ccccccccccccccccees 800 B46 Bg SBA 
BE ccvcncns: cscecvescensss 210 #191 «191 191 
Houston & Tex 25 20 4620 
Illinois Central 121% 11934 1213¢ 
Dg Ee Wr vd s ccccccsceeveensnes 124 lM 12% 
Lake Shore. . Crevess 61% 59% 60 
Lake Erie and ‘Western kowensne 400 12% 12 12% 
Louisville and Nashville.. 16,968 2436 22% B45 
Mage Me OP Qo ccescccvecsesses 620 19% 1 WW 
Manhattan con.................. 5,088 86664 BK 6B 
Manhattan B.,........ssccceee 600 «618% «18K 1k 
Memph. & Uharl,..............- 420 2B By UB 
Michigan Central.............. 500 55% 55 655 
Mobile & Ohio...............-... 10 i Ms 4 
Bim. BHD. ncccccccscsessoccee 1 it ll 
Mo., Kan. and Tenxas............. 14,995 164 14% 154% 
Missouri Pacific............... - 4839 44 9236 98 
ere 754 117% «116 116 
Nash., C, & St. L soccee Sa Oe 83 87 
WE... F.. GUGM, . cccccedevcccccese 23,455 35 82 8234 
N. Y.Central.. 69,672 87% 84% 85% 
14% 19%) «14K 
be 178 178 178 
ga 86g 85 8614 
> 4 1300 = 122—s«s180 
N. Y., 134% «19% «(12% 
N.Y., 26 6 26 
N.Y¥., Ont. & W eaedlaliaee wleandi 640 «11% «1 uy 
N. Y., C. and St, L.... wee GD § %KOC~C~S~i‘ 
N. Y., C. and St. L, pf.........6 1,800 8% 8 8g 
Nor. and West. pf..............++ 13% 225g 22% 21% 
BN BI isidis: ddccvesssces . B60 16% 16 1656 
Northern Pacific, pref........... 31,937 38% 385, 387% 
Ohio Southern 9% 9% 9% 
GeRD & Wii ccc cece e8c0scccrcecs 16% 16 16 
GB, BR, Diicvccentccnicesecscses 2655 247% 26 
I iss dteciwesccnnnecese 4,400 Wi 124% 18 
Oregon R, & Navigation......... 1,280 71g 69% 69 
EE BA Bo nccinccdccsexscese 200 16 «16% «OK 
Ohio Contrall........cc00 cesses 2,775 Ibs 1% 1% 
gd 12,830 56% B4lg BBY 
Phil. & Keading.... .... ... 2,900 16 bs «15% 
Pitin., Ft. W. & O..ccrccovecescee 160 124 124 134 
Pe GNP... cccccccccccessccooce 617 14% 1 oO 
Peoria, Dec.,and E........+.0..65 BO) «12% 12346 «18% 
Rens. & Saratoga.............+++ 5 139 «#189 ~=«189 
Roch. and Pitts.............sccc0» 200 «8 2% «8 
Rock Island. ............sscccccess 2,900 107% 106% 107% 
Bibs, GRE GR e cccscccccceseeessee 20 4 4% «4 
pS ar 200 19 19 19 
Rich, & Alle...... 800 2% 2% 2% 
St. L.and 8S. F. p 28 888% 88% 88% 
St. L. & 8. F. let pf.... 450 82 816 82 
3S FS) Oe 1259 83 8L 88 
G6, BD. cmd GIRO. coe esos ccccces 1,750 25% Ws 25% 
St. P. and Omaha, pf............. 916 86 85 86 
SD GI i Gestinnsncarmecoess 10 0888s 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 7,835 I12% 11% 18k 
ee eee 41,710 4934 47% 4836 
United States Ex........... oveee 188 Gt 1) | 
Virginia Midland,,.............. lou 16 6 
Wye Ml Ba BP ccctsoccercseces: cee 160 5 5 r) 
Wisp tle Ee OER. OE... consnensenes 260 «1 125% 12% 
We Biliscccnscn.cccisovce 5) +6 «616 U6 
Western<U. .Tel...........00s000.67,018 S36 S636 BIKK 
WI Ec dacecctcrtictscbcsdosntes 12 116 6 «116 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market continues quiet, though prices are 
well sustained, notwithstanding the lack 
of demand there is for the various securi- 
ties. The following are the closing quota- 
tions: 


Bid_ A tked,; Bid, Asked, 
438. 1891, vem....1123¢ (12%| Currency 68 "#6. 138 
4598. 1891. Coup.. 112% {127,'Currency 68, '96 
4s, 1907, reg...... 121% = Currency 6a, ‘97. “130 
4s, 1907, small....131% 122 |Currency 6a. 5,132 
4s, 1907, coup...-121% 121%|Currency 6s, '90.133 
Three per cents .101 % — 


Pte 


Rartroap Bonps were fairly active and 
comparatively steady. Erie Consol. Sec- 
onds were weak, and declined 1} per cent. 
to 583, under free offerings. West Shore 
Firsts were steady at 344@35, and Northern 
Pacific Firsts at 991@100. Ches. & Ohio 
(Class A) rose 1}, to 1034; C. B. & Quincy 
(Denver) 4s 4, to 984; Richmond & Alle- 
ghany Firsts 4, to 514; East Tennessee 
Consols §, to 468; do. Incomes }, to 114; 
Evansville & Terre Haute Consols 1, to 98; 
Fort Worth Firsts 14, to 683; Houston & 
Texas (Main Line) Firsts 1, to 91; Kansas 
& Texas 5s 4, to 51; do. General 63 4, to 
644; Manitoba Seconds 4, to 1104, and do. 
Dakota Extension 3, to 110. Union Pa- 
cific Firsts sold at 112. Chesapeake & Ohio 
(Class B) declined 1, to 70}; Kansas and 
Pacific Consols 4, to 93; Laf., Bloom. & 
Muncie Firsts 2, to 78; Jersey Central Con- 
sols $, to 95; Oregon Short Line 6s 4, to 
90; Texas & New Orleans (Sabine Division) 
1, to 79, and Wabash Cenvertibles 1}, to 78. 

Bank Sratement.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house last 
week was favorable to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease in 
loans of $1,020,806, an increase in specie of 
$1,423,700, a loss in legal tenders of $953,- 
500, a decrease in deposits of $1,976,200, 
and a decrease in circulation of $86,600. 
The movement of the week resulted in a 
gain in surplus reserve of $964,250, and the 





banks now hold $52,123,140 in excess of 
the legal requirements. 

Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 








Americs...,.. ... 165 | echanics’ 
American Ex.. .10 — ercan 10) 135 
Batch’s L- Drove. “0h 180 
Broadw: 20 — 96 
re) - 156 
Commerce. 160 ~ 
Corp Bxonense, = 165 My 


Chemica),....- -2,0( 
Ni , tty 












at’ 

OUP) 05.6sés00e - v1 = 
Chatham. = - 
Citizens’....... 196 - 
t River.... = 10 
Eleventh Ward. = _ - 
First Nation’l.. os — 
Fourth Nation'i. iis 117 = 
fifth Avenue. — = 
Fulton 180 165 
- 120 
— |St. Nicholas...... 125 

285 a ee 106s 
- Unird ‘States Nat.i30 — 





There is said to be about $40,000,000 in 
the United States Treasury due people who 
do not call for it because they do not know 
it is there, or have lost the evidence of their 
claims. ‘Che Government pays this money 
over when the right person appears with 
evidences of his claim, but does not assist 
claimants in making out acase. It is re- 
lated of a New England man who inherited 
the estate of an uncle, which included some 
papers he did not know much about, that 
on presentation at the Treasury he was in- 
formed that they were a part of the “old 
debt,” which has ceased to bear interest in 
1836. The amount was $50,000, and the 
interest up to 1836 $20,000 The New 
Englander left the Treasury with a $70,000 
check in his pocket, in payment of some- 
thing he had attached no value to. The 
Treasury seems to be a safe place of de- 
posit, but people who leave money there 
should make a memorandum of the fact. 
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No investor ever had to pay taxes, costs of 
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W. B. CLARK, 
eee _MINNEAP&LIS, MINN. 


10 PER CENT. INTEREST 
GUARANTEED. 

We will place money FOR INVESTORS 
on improved farms and cattle ranches in 
Idaho and Uregon at 12 per cent. inter- 
est. Also in good WESTERN SECURI- 
TIES at 10 per cent, interest. Abso- 
lutely safe. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY BANK, 


Weiser City, Idaho. 
References—Weru18, Farao & Co, 
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AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 12th, 1886, 











PuE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. payable to 
stockholders January 13th . 


DAVID ADEE, Secretary, 


QP OF THE GUARDIANFIRE INSURANCE 
Company, No, 187 Broadway, New York, January 
14th, 1885,~The Board of Directors of this Company 
have declared a dividend of THREE PER CENT., pay- 
able on demand, WALTER K. PAYE, 
Vice-Pres. and Sect'y, 
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Sennade 


OBITUARY. 
THOMAS SIMPSON. 


We announce with regret the sudden 
death of Mr. Thomas Simpson, of the well. 
known dry goods firm of Simpson, Craw- 
ford & Simpson, which occurred on Sunday 
last, at his residence in this city. He had 
been suffering from pneumonia for a short 
time; but a fatal termination was not 
anticipated until a few hours before his 
death. Mr. Simpson was born in Scotland 
in 1844, and came to this country about 
twenty-six years ago. The firm was com- 
posed of Thomas Simpson, William Craw- 
ford and James Simpson. Mr. Simpson 
leaves a widow and two children. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue prevailing sentiment in the market 
for dry goods has made marked progress 
during the past week, toward the encour- 
agement of a healthy and satisfactory vol- 
ume of business, in the various departments 
of the trade. The growth of confidence has 
manifested itself by the large increase there 
has been in the inquiries for goods, aud 
buyers were seemingly more disposed to 
replenish their supplies than has been the 
case for some time past. This improve- 
ment is very satisfactory, and it is evident 
that the general situation still retains un- 
doubted elements of strength and justifies 
the opinion that upward and eubstantial 
progress has really commenced.” There 
was an active undertone throughout the 
trade, with an unusually large force of 
wholesale buyers in the market, and their 
operations in dress goods, woven and 
printed wash fabrics, ginghams, calicoes, 
white goods, quilts, table damasks, hosiery, 
notions, etc., reached an important aggre- 
gate amount. There was not the least ten- 
dency toward speculation on the part of 
package buyers, but, on the contrary selec- 
tions were somewhat smaller than at the 
corresponding time in former years, past 
experience having demonstrated to distrib- 
uters the advantages arising from the pur- 
suance of a hand-to-mouth policy. The 
jobbing trade has continued quiet as re- 
gards dealings in assorted lots, and but 
little improvement in this department is 
likely to be developed until the early part 
of next month, by which time retailers will 
have compleied ** stock-taking.” ‘Large job- 
bers were, however, more busily engaged 
in the distribution of package lots, and a 
fair business in domestics, prints, etc., was 
done in this conneetion by a few of the 
principal firms. No doom in business is 
anticipated the coming season, but a moder- 
ately good Spring trade is deemed probable, 
the continued high price obtainable for 
cotton and the recent appreciation of agri- 
cultural products being considered very 
encouraging omens. Collections are re- 
ported fair, save in some of the Southern 
States and in a few sections of the West 
and Southwest, where retailers are some- 
what backward intheir payments. Jobbers 
afte paying up remarkably well as a rule, 
and meeting their obligations with com- 
mendable promptitude. 

Corrox Goops.—The market for cotton 
goods has developed no new features call- 
ing for special mention. Brown sheetings 
and drills are mostly quiet in first hands, 
anda light and irregular business is re- 
ported in bleached goods. Wide sheetings 
are moving steadily, in moderate sized 
parcels, and the best makes are very well 
sold up. Colored cottons are in irregular 
demand, with most relative activity in 
denims, cottonades and popular makes of 
cheviots, for which there is a fair inquiry 
by jobbers and the manufacturing trade. 
White goods continue fairly active, and 
agents report a pretty good business in 
Marseilles and crochet quilts, table dam- 
asks and damask clotbs. 

Print Cloras were in moderate demand, 
but prices favor the buyer. Sales of 64x64 
**spots” are reported at 384c. and 64x64 
** futures” are quoted at 8 3-16c., less 14 per 
cent., while 56x60s are unchanged at 2}c. 

Prints.—There was a fair demand for 

eading makes of fancy prints; anc wide 
calicoes, as sateens, foulards, cretonnes, 
chambrays etc., were distributed in small 
parcels to a fairly satisfactory amount. 
Ahirtings are moving steadily, as are indigo- 








blues, and a fair business in mournings, 
grays, pinks, and staples is reported by 
agents. Furnitures are more active in 
some quarters, and there is a moderate in- 
quiry for robes by the jovbing trade. 

Gineuams AND Woven Wasi Fasrios.— 
There was a steady call for fine and stand- 
ard dress ginghams, and chambrays, seer- 
suckers, jacquard and embroidered effects, 
etc., were distributed with considerable 
freedom. Staple checks were mostly quiet, 
and there was only a moderate call for sta- 
ple fancies; but the best makes of both are 
steadily held at unchanged prices. 

Dress Goops.—Fancy worsted fabrics 
have shown more animation, a very fair 
business having been done in some of the 
most popular makes. Soft-wool suitings 
and sackings were in fair request, and lead- 
ing makes of tricots met with considerable 
sales. Cotton dress goods were in irregu- 
lar demand, but yarn-dyed brocaded fan- 
cies continued fairly active, some of the 
latest productions of the Pacific Mills hav- 
ing been freely distributed by the agents. 

Woo.en Goops.—The demand in the 
woolen department of the trade was some- 
what restricted in scope, and was generally 
light in the volume of sales, though the best 
of feeling continues to exist, and better 
times are confidently expected. Buyers of 
clothing woolens tor the local and interior 
trade were not disposed to abamdon the 
policy which has hitherto guided their op- 
erations, and confined themselves to small 
selections of goods in immediate requisition, 
and the reorder demand dealt only on a 
small scale with exceptionally popular 
makes of fancy cassimeres and worsted 
suitings. Satinets were slow, and, for in- 
ferior grades, somewhat unsteady, and 
Kentucky jeans showed no improvement, 
either in first hands or with the jobbing 
trade. There was no further development 
of the inquiry for overcoatings. Ladies’ 
cloths in light weights were in relatively 
brisk demand. Miscellaneous woolens are 
generally dull. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The market for imported goods was un- 
changed in its general character, but there 
was a better feeling in regard to some 
classes of articles, chiefly of fancy styles 
and medium grades. There was little 
spontane ous inquiry for silk manufactures 
of any kind. British luster goods are 
coming into increasing request, and prom- 
ise to form as prominent a feature of this 
season’s business as they did of last, plaids 
and checks being still the favorite effects. 
Balbriggan and Lisle thread hosiery and 
Spring gloves in the leading fabrics 
were being taken with considerable free- 
dom. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1885, 
compure as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

Yor the week, 1885, 1884. 
Entered at the port.. ........ $1,066,468 $2,196,718 
Thrown on the market.. .... 2,202,590 2,287,945 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 
Thrown on the market.. 


—_ 


6,902,918 10,199,929 
7,067,150 10,154,002 


— — 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MER MEROHANT AND EVER 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED BI ATES. . 


Monpay EVENING, January %th, 1865. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Agawam, F . .36 54 iveonaa 4 18 
Atlantic, A.....36 7T¢ # 10-4 20 
t" Bevse ae nr eee 11-4 22i¢ 
* Bea iguee B, 40 9 
te P....36 53¢/Massachusetts ;: 
“ LL...96 54; | B . 36 5g 
of V... CO eons 5 
Appleton, A....36 Th Stand. 86 7 
. = ° 4 5%|Mystic River...36 — 


6%|Nashua, fine 0... — 
6 “ 


| Ser 
ae 5 oe E....40 7 
“s A....27 44 a W....46 es 
Broadway.....36 5 |Newmarket,B...36 65 
Bedford, R.....30 4% . 36 Bg 
Boott, C....7.384 64 ” G..36 5% 
“ FF,....36 73; “ N..36 644 
“ M,fam.36 6%/Pacitic, Extra..36 734 
i ee 4 67 bed 


coc 9 

Continental, 9. = 6% Pepperell. ....7-4 14 

Conestoga, D..28 5% sed ae 18 
« G...30 





5% * +++ 10-4 20 
“| Wilke 634|P ~— fine.90  6es 
o . e 6 
Dwight. X......80 5 «R286 ae 
J ae |S * 0....88 6% 
ee 6 * 30 5 
Exeter, A...... 86 6 |Pepuot,A ....86 7 
i, 544 bed 8 
Ellerton. ....10-4 22%| “ ...... 12 
First Prize,....36  64¢/Pittefield,A....36 5 
Fas, £. 7 |\Pocasset, O....— 6% 
Hill’sS’mp,Id’'m36 634 - 6 





Indian Head...36 734) ” E....0 1% 
“ ,..30 — |Stark, AA......36 73 
a =. ase 36 8 
“ 6%. 48 12%) “ heavy....40 8¢ 
Indian Orchard . w emmoewass 48 13% 
” DW..40 8 D gwek. ake 58 163¢ 
~~ Bice eee pesae aces 78 25 
© Bie Ge cccccene 108 323¢ 
“ =AA...40 754'Wamsutta,....50 15 
Lawrence, LL. .36 544, “ ...... 72 25 
..36 14 « coocete Oe 
“ XXX.40 8% e wee 89 3214 
Langley, A.....36 644 eto 99 
ecco & or 1 
© eevee 34 434) Wachusett..... 86 «6% 
Laconia .....84 16 beeen 80 6% 





Androscoggin: Langdon GB...36 934 
“ L..86 74|Lensdale.......36 7 
“64 15 ** Cambric 36 103¢ 

Allendale... ..6-4 131¢|/Masonville..... 86 

ee  gewke 7-4 154|Nashua, E.....36 814 
©  seend 84 17% ~ fue & 

Avondale ...... 36 «6% * FF. BB 

Ballou & Son...36 64|Newmarket,F..36 6% 
« - B83 5% N. Y. Mills..... 86 1044 

Bay Mills...... 36  Wt'r'Ewist 36 124¢ 

Bellows Falls. .36 94 --- 54 16 

Blackstone, AA.36 = 7 i ---64 1744 

 § err 27 (5) .-.84 25 

a 36 17 |Pepperell ....64 14 
“ Standard36 81! “6 -..1-4 16 
Cabot. ame © “ -..84 18 
WT  ceuaawee 44 6% ve ---94 20 
7 ieeenene 9-8 10 - --10-4 224% 
Oc ean 6411; * 114 25 

ere 27 «4 [Pequot -seeb4 18 

Dauntless...... 36 O65 64 16 

Dwight,Anchor36 8% \Tuscarora, ‘XX.36 10 

Fearless. 38 6% inciaimscidinane 3 — 

Fruit of the Loom : * ex. heavy.36 9 

on Lccsexes 54 15 

“ ae ae. =e 64 18 

“6 “« @ il OF ~scucaiiaidea 84 25 
Forestdale..... 86 «O88 F cceveene 9-4 2736 

Green G....... a te ocwense 104 30 


Gold Medal. . - 6%| “ heavy...100 823¢ 
6 
Great Falls,” 4..30 6 
- M..3' 


“ AL 82 68% 


** cambric.36 1034 
Hill’s Semp. Indem : 
2 7 ae 


“@Pblewarp36 11}4 
6% |Washington....26 54¢ 





“6 “« 8 74 'Wauregans, 100836 104¢ 

- *  ,.42 104g| “ shirtcotton— 10 

= © Ae TB MW Bi Be ceces 36 «C9 
Highland..... 3 «8 ** cambric. _ 10 
eer 36 6% Whitinsville . 7 
India Orchard "38 6 

DW36 9 Williamsville : 
needa 16....86 83% A136 — 
BROWN DRILLS, 
Appleton......— «@7 (Mass., D..... —- @71 
Augusta.... .— @6}¢|Mass.,G.....— @ 64 
PE ccucees — @7 gag --— @7 
Laconia..... — @7 |Pelzer..... 30— @7 
Langley, A...— @7<|Piedmont... — @ 64¢ 
Langley, B ..— @6%|Stark, A.....— @7 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag.. ~—@ 744 |Plunkett....... —@ 1% 
eae 4¢|Renfrew..... -—@10% 
pana ichecks—@ i White eo 1% 
joucester, n’w—@ staple -—-@ 

Lancaster...... —@ 8 White MPgCo. 
Manchester....—@ 7 | fancy..... ‘ 8 








R. H. MACY & 0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


LL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE GUAR 

ANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OFHER HOUBE, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 

ETO., FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRIOES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


A- ee 1 phe 


fein ory and drab 


ders anc 











wloooed a avoided 


sd . 
Rats Par. BR BRACE, 
and mi 








Weekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
LFor the Week ending Friday, January 23d, 1885.1 








COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... - 64@13 

Santos, Choice to Bast........ .. 96@ 9% 

i taccpinnamew bikie. sania’ ee--14 @22 

isc sckheisewcee abenanweeen -. 18 @19 

DDG. scn0 éreetseces aredeads 914@123¢ 

Pes ccacee snctuecs evonheoes 94,@12 

TEA. 

Ss a ccdungeeasexeninye gessonnowns 14 @40 

Pc cccscvccscccnsocesentes 14 @60 

| tees eeovescnane Ge 

CE cciccus shée. aenesevasncal 16 @65 

RS beccednseacssabenkenewanen 16 @60 

SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.......... . eeeee 44%@ 5K 
Pr rr 6% @— 
RS 6%@— 
ener 6%%@ 6% 
iso 05008-000 oneness 64@ 6% 
WHITE.—Mould A............0+-000 64%@ — 
Sere err 53@ 6 
B.  cccntatercissnieseesneess 44@ — 
MOLASSES. 

Ch tisabtinstdtcaadehrencawwe reads 15 @22 
7 Mc caccweisesese wens ier 15 @18 
Finn cccctoncivecescesescs 20 @25 

PR ccncacccensaigrcdassecenwe 23 @40 

New Orleans.......... names sceenewed 30 @52 

George’s Cod ( new), p. nati. &8—@ 450 

Cee Bat. & GOO... cccccccccee 15 @ 3 25 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass..... 21 00 @ 23 00 

Mackerel, No, 2 Mass... 9 50 @ 10 50 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass... . 400@ 4 2 

Bc cncncundavawaes .»—-WwW@ —13 


a 


GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 


Fuour : 
Sour Extras and Patents. $240 @#4 00 
OO) aa ... 240 @280 
Superfine § TING... 2020000: 265 @ 290 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Tll., Super- 
fine Winter............. 290 @8 15 
State Extra brands........ 310 @340 
Western Sprin Wheat, ext’a : 00 @ 3 05 
Minnesota, “Clear AeA . 375 @4 75 
oe Wheat “Patents 525 @6 00 
to Choies Spring 
Wheat, Extras. ......... @ 3 40 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, — 
ee ee @ 3 85 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 3 30 @ 3 50 
White Wheat Ex. (O. & Ind.) 3 35 @ 3 70 
St. Louis, Single Extras... 385 @ 4 10 
St. Louis, Double, “ .... 415 @ 4 25 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 400 @ 4 60 
Winter Wheat, “Patenta”. 500 @ 5 65 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 00 @ 4 75 
BoOuTHERN FLOUR: 
area - 420 @470 
Family...... eR RIESE Se TD 5600 @ 5 40 
PR icvcnaae eeen 06006506 400 @ 5 50 
Ryze Four 
Se veeden 220 @ 250 
Bupertine........606. see 340 @ 3 70 
Corn MEAL: 
NC. « -stindmaiioeeeusei 285 @ 3 25 
Brand iviedencesdenes 325 @ 3 30 
UD Ee vcdccececces . 325 @— — 


- — 94 @— 96 
Nomimal! 











Liicmipiaaueds — 2 @— 18 
By Denctsseee-cone — 54 @— 59 
et snaaanicieannel deed — 54 @— 57 
WS Bins nctactcconcced — ts @— 56 
Oats: 
White, No. 1......... seeecem 41 @— — 
-— 39 @— 40 
— 37 @— 39 
iat ais ili 
— <= —@—-— 
150 @— — 
19 @— — 
- 1650 @1 56 
Green, prime, @bush....... 115 @l1 20 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess...... oseee 1835 @ ~— — 
ES OO —— @ 18 50 
Family Mess, City....... —— @ 13 50 
Prime Mess, Western.... 13 00 @ — — 
Bacon : 
D. 8., Long Clears...... heats — @ 1% 
D. 8., Short Clears....... ebiaia os 
D. 8., i aikswncecavevedae Byy@ 5% 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams..........—10 @ — 12 
Smoked ewe —--—- @-— 
Bran, 40 Ibs.. @e — 85 
Shorts, 60 Ibs @ — 17 
Middling, $0 to 100 Ibs.. @ — 8 
’ @ 10 
Rye Feed @ —— 
Screenings......... @ — 10 
il Meal, @ 3000 
Cotto @ 2 00 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber 100 Ibs %—90 @?— 95 
Hay, No. 2, o.. —80 @ — 8b 


Hay, No. 3, medium“ “ ") 75 @ — 80 

Hay, Shipping ” eee —70 @— — 

Hay, Clover 304 eee —50 

Hay, clover mixed “ “ ,,,.. —70 @ — 75 
Straw. No.1, Rye ‘“ “« 1... —0 @-— — 

Straw, No.2 Rye ‘ “ 4... —65 @— 70 





Straw Oat eo * ed On & 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


NEW BUTTER. 


Creamery, choice to fancy........++++++,31@34 
“ ordinary to prime...... coves. 19@80 
Half-firkin tubs........y...ccesseeeeeee-LS@2e 
Welsh tubs...... 
imitation 


ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 18@ 
Western secceccccscsoaanee 
“ PY) 


Oe ee ek ee ee 1¢ 





OQ 








NO” 
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LARD. 
Steam rendered, per lb........ 8— 71k@ — — 
Continent ........+++++ seer oo @— 1K 
South American.........++-++ 8 @—— 
. 124%@13 
State, Factory, fine..... ere + 
{ ovinas. ioe bathe: ST 8% @ 9 
Fair to good... ....--eeeeeeseereees: 6 @ 8% 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... « «-- 10 @10% 
Flat, good to prime.... LRA EEN FF 6 @ 9% 
rrr 1 @3 
- a 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz......-- ed _ 
pone enn., fresh laid...... .- 32 @ 33 
Western, fresh-laid.......+--++.-++« 31 @ ~ 
Canadian.........-++--sssesee- + + 27 @ 2% 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ..- —ll @—17 


BE ivccctenstee0eeneuannpesesns -10 @— 14 
, OOE Ms cop ona csewsses-cé —15 @— 18 
Goose, per ID......cccsccccccees —8 @—13 
¢EGETABLES. 
Cabbage, per 100......-.-.+0+ +00 400 @ 6 (0 
Potatoes, .. ..cccccrccssccccccces 1 50 @ 1 62 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 3 00 @ 8 75 
Turnips, Russia........-.++++0++ — 7) @— 87 
Onions, per bbI .........ccccee 2 50 @ 4 50 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl........ 75 @ 1 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Russetts, per bbl....... 12 @—-—— 

** Baldwins, so 6% 1.17% @ 2 25 

‘  Greenings, os 6, 18 61% 


‘* Northern Spy, *. 150 @200 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per erate 4 00 @ 4 50 
“ 





Jersey, per crate... 300 @ 4 00 
Florida Oranges..........+++.: 125 @ 3 50 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per Ib........cccceee — 4%@— 4% 
Recans, por ID. 66.o<0006ds00- e— 5%@— 6% 
Hickory nuts, per bush........ 2(0 @ 2 50 
JOMESTIC DRIED FRUaT. 
NR viscnccenciasesocpealees —38 @— 8 
Peacnes, Peeled........0.0+0000 — 6@—10 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 544@— 7 
Peaches, Evaporated............ —ll @—21 
a — I4@— 96 
COIR, 60 ccvccscccescccssccess —10 @—13 
SNNOD 6 <.0:0500nceusscceee —14 @—14\% 
Ee —25 @—27 
iss stetasnenicecelpiccemeninaitteiin 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @35 
“Fine, ” uaanawiat’ 26 @27 


= Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X me 





EES ees @40 

N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1......... 40 @45 

- “ a -35 @40 

ba “ “ common.... 28 @33 

Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 

“ “6 a a 43 @45 

os sat | ie Beesieakew 44 @46 

* “ ee ee 35 @40 

* * * common,.. ..30 @34 

Burry at value. 
ane 

GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano......... #42 00 @45 00 

Listers’ Stand. are 37 00 @40 00 

‘ Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 

“ ~—'*U. 8. Phosphate...:.... 29 00 @31 00 

Ground Bone.........:- 1 00 @33 50 

‘6 ~~ Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 50 

“ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 00 

“© Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 


“Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @35 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent, of above prices.) 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer ........ 
“Wheat “ 
© Gee. ©... sewcssve 
“© AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. 
“Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
ialtves compounded to order. 
omestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Earl’s Super Phosphate......... 
‘© Horsefoot Guano......... 
Bardy’s Phospho-Feruvian Guano 
“ 


> 
55 


BRSS S826 S$ 5 &S 
SSS S88 8S S SS SEE 


“  Pulverized8. ©. Phosphate 
(Discount on orders of 5 tons 
or more, ) 
Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer...... 38 00@40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ - 85 00@87 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-tive Dollar Phos- 


phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Economical Fertilizer 
BOP Potahoes... cccccececce . 80 00 
Baugh’s Warranted 
eal, ee ee 83 00@35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Tlésbiinnsicnepimnaa aed +.-+-29 00 @81 00 
Soluble Marine Guano... bined -45 00 @48 00 
Be er Tene 40 80 00 G2 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
eee 52 00 @54 00 


Boni und fine, average...... 30 00 @81 00 
«” Sssolved, high ws 
German Potash Salts, Kainit, 


GERD TI - cscnccepecc2ccve 5 @ 7 76 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs,)...... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 

100 Ibs, cargo lots....... x{~@— — 


4 @ 2 123 
ASHES.—We quote 444@— cents for Pot and 











First-Class Printers Materials, 


“Strong Slat” Print 
Presses, 
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Iusurauce. 


VALUES. 


Tue Home, of this city, is reported to be 
leading the insurance companies in a step 
of self protection made necessary by a 
recent decision of Judge Pardee, of the 
United States Circuit Court, in Texas, in 
the case of Hinchman os. the Royal and 
the California, that an insurance com- 
pany cannot dcfend a suit on a policy 
by evidence showing affirmatively that the 
loss sustained is less than the amount 
named in the policy. The Home immedi- 
ately notified all its Texas agents that the 
company had agreed with other companies 
not to tuke building risks in Texas, after 
the present month, until the law under 
which this decision is made is repealed. 
The agents are also instructed to carefully 
examine every building risk on the books, 
and in every case where the total amount 
insured is found to exceed sixty per cent. of 
actual cash value to either reduce the 
insurance to sixty per cent. or cancel the 
policy outright. The New Orleans com- 
panies are also expected to take similar 
action in respect to Texas, and a deputation 
of insurance men are about to visit Austin 
to represent the matter before the legisla- 
ture. 

This is the ‘valued policy” again. It 
unquestionably has the merit of simplicity. 
Under it, A, an insurance company, in con- 
sideration of so much cash in hand, bets B 
a thousand dollars that his building will 
not burn within a specified time, B, of 
course, betting that it will. Whether B’s 
interest is to win the bet or not win it—that 
is, whether the property, not merely in- 
sured, but actually exposed at the time of 
burning, is worth less than the sum 
named, or more—is an irrelevant matter. 
A bet fairly that the property wouldn't 
burn; it did burn. Having lost the bet, let 
A pay up squarely and not try to wriggle 
out, under plea that B hasn’t lost as much 
as he demands to receive. 

This is superficially good reasoning, with 
one fuct against it: that an insurance con- 
tract is not a wager, and that if local laws 
anywhere make it one such laws are wrong. 
A policy is a contract for indemnity only, 
covering actual loss sustained ; it should not 
even do quite that; for, if a man is to be in- 
differeut as to whether he burns or not, he 
is not a co-insurer, and he will have no mo- 
tive to be careful. If a man, in any case, 
happens to be more than covered, that fact 
does not give him a moral—and should 
never give him a legal—right of recovery 
for more than the loss he sustains. The 
amount named in the policy is simply the 
maximum of liability, meaning that the 
company shall pay no more than this, and 
as much less as the actual loss sustained 
may be. Any other basis than this puts 
a premium on crime, offering a reward to 
every man who succeeds in practicing 
arson. 


This is inevitably so, and will be so until 


human nature changes. The only marvel 
is that the ‘‘anti-monopoly” fecling can 
ever be strong enough to conceal this fact; 
for there is no state where a law could be 
enacted which bore the title ‘‘ An Act to 
Encourage Incendiarism,” and began some- 
what thus: ‘‘ Whereas, it is destrable that 
the citizens of this state shall be assisted to beat 
the monopoly insurance corporations of other 
states by burning their property and getting 
well-paid for so doing, therefore,” etc. This 
would be no more than a frank and intelli- 
gible statement, as a reason and a purpose 
of what is inevitably the tendency and 
effect of ‘‘ valued policy” laws; but it is all 
concealed under enactments in form that 
when a man has insured his property, he 
shall have the insurance in case there is a 
fire on his premises. The appearance of bills 
of this character is as regular, with every 
session, a8 a governor’s message. One—we 
ought to say ‘‘ it,” for it is the same perpet- 
ual bill—has appeared in Raleigh, and also 
in Albany. ’ 


> 


AN OLD CASE SETTLED. 


Tue old case of Franées H. Simons 
against the New York Life has been during 
the past week disposed of in the company’s 
favor. This suit was brought to recover 
$2,500 damages for alleged fraud and mis- 
representation used to induce the taking of 














a $5,000 Tontine Investment policy on the 
life of the plaintiff's husband, in 1875, and 
also to recover $1,372, the premiums paid, 
on the ground of an ulleged breach of con- 
tract in not keeping the funds of the Ton- 
tine class of policies separate from the funds 
of the general business, etc. This suit was 
brought three years ago, and is the same 
which was at one time reported to have 
been decided against the company, whereas 
the facts were'these: The company, in the 
first instance, interposed a demurrer,plead- 
ing that, even if the allegations of the com- 
plaint were true, they did not show that 
any injury had been or would be sustained, 
and hence that there was no cause of action. 
On this issue the company was defeated, the 
court holding that, if the allegations were 
true, they did constitute grievance enough to 
make a cause for action. Then the company 
put in a general denial, and the case was 
set down for trial on its merits. Plaintiff's 
counsel inveighcd against the Tontine poli- 
cy as a humbug, devised by several com- 
panies that were tottering and found it 
necessary to find some hocus-pocus by which 
they could hold on to the dividends to save 
themselves. After quite an exhaustive ex- 
amination of witnesses, as to the methods 
pursued, the plaintiff rested, and the com- 
pany’s counsel simply moved that the case be 
dismissed, on the plaintiff's own showing 
of it, as having no substance whatever; and 
this motion was promptly granted by the 
court. 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tne annual meeting was held last week at the 
offices of the Company in Pittsfield, Mass., and 
the report of the directors makes a very inter- 
esting document. The Berkshire has completed 
a record of one-third of a century, during which 
time it has received from its policyholders for 
premiums, $9,536,823.85, and bas returned to 
them for losses $3,572,320.37, and for diviiends, 
$3,029,253,24, and canceled policies, $6,601,573. 
61. At the close of its thirty-third year it had 
6,734 policies outstanding, representing $15,- 
010,306 of insurance, The above figures are, of 
themselves, the greatest and best of any argu- 
ments which could possibly be used to show the 
beneficent workings of life insurance, The sums 
paid to policyholders have often represented the 
entire savings of an useful life terminated in its 
prime, and constituted the only support of 
otherwise destitute families, 

In addition to the Life and Endowment 
policies heretofore used by the Berkshire, a new 
form, known as the *‘Five Year Distribution 
Plan,” has been authorized by the Board. It 
contains feavares which especially invite atten- 
tion, and which to many seeking insurance will 
prove attractive from the liberality of its pro- 
visions, and because, by a method of applying 
dividend additions peculiar to it, an especially 
rapid increase of the amount of insurance at 
different peirods, under a low premium rate is 
expected, 

The policyholders of the Berkshire are to be 
congratulated upon the able, wise and economi- 
cal management of its affuirs by its officers and 
directors. Its President is Wm. R. Piunkett, 
Vice-President, James M. Barker, Secretary and 
Treasurer, James W. Huil. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


Tue wise and able management of this com- 
pany, by Mr. James Yereance, ite manager, is re- 
tlected in the annual statement of the United 
States branch, published elsewhere in this per, 
which shows that its total assets in the bh ted 
States are $1,415,424.45, and its net surplus is 
#650,996.91. Its increase in net surplus over its 
previous statemert is the very handsome sum of 
$125,227.80 which, considering the unsatisfacto- 
ry condition of fire business during the year, 
must be a matter of congratulation to the com- 
pany. 


THE PRODENTIAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Tux Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, with the home office at Newark, N. J., 
seeks to bring life insurance within the reach of 
people who have very little means. It grants 
insurance upon the lives of children from two 
years of age and upward. A parent can insure 
the life of a child aged two years for ten dollars, 
payable if death occurs within one year, by pay- 
ing three cente per week, or a person aged 
thirty by the payment of five cents per week, can 
be insured tor seventy-nine dollars. The great 
design of the congress is to furnish people of 
little means the funds necessary to give their 
children and relatives a respectable burial and 
to euable them to pay for the increased expenses 
incident to sickness, This can be done by the 
payment each week of from three cents to fifty 
cents, depending upon the age of the person in- 
sured and the amount of the benefit to be se- 
cured, The Company pays ite losses within 
twenty-four hours, thus supplying funds when 
most needed. She Prudential a descriptive paper 
issued by the company, will be sent free wo any ad- 
dress upon application by mail or otherwise, to 
the Company, at Newark, N. J. 

















helping and assisting ite progress until it now 
holds its head among the bess and strongest of 
its compeers, 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND GLOBE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
/ We are glad to state so agreeable a fact as 
that this great compamy has, during the t 
ear, increased both its asseta and surplus. 
en the Liverpool, London and Globe first 
began operations in this country there were 
many prophecies that it would soon leave the 
field to the native Americans, It has, on the 
contrary, annually increased its business and 
assets, and has located itself in a building of its 
own, one of the finest and largest in the city, 
It will probably stay with us, The resident 
an ge Mr. J. E. Pulsford, is an able under- 
writer. 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tus, the largest and strongest Marine In- 
surance Company in the United States, 
presents our readers with its annual statement, 
which shows that the same wise, energetic, 
and conservative management exercises contral 
of its affairs which has so ably guided it in the 
past. The Company has nearly thirteen million 
dollars in assets, receiving during the year $5,- 
405,796.14 for marine premiums, and paying 
losses of $2,109,919.20. It hus an able board of 
directors and the following officers: John D. 
Jones, President; Charles Dennis, Vice-Presi- 
dent; W. H. H. Moore, Second Vice-President ; 
A. A. Raven, Third Vice-President; and J, H. 
Chapman, Secretary. 


TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue thirty-fifth annual statement of this ex- 
cellent institution shows a very gratifying busi- 
ness during an exceptionally dull year for life 
insurance. Its receipts have been $4,298, 749.72, 
and its total agsets are $29,771,283 0,04, with the 
exceedingly handsome surplus by Massachusetts 
standard of $4,981,445.82. Such figures will 
commend the Alma to persons seeking sound 
life insurance, Morgan G. Bulkeley isits Presi- 
dent ;J. C. Webster, Vice-President ; J. L. Eng- 
lish, Secretary ; avd H, W. H. John, Actuary. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK, 


Tue phenomenal success of this Company has 
been the subject of much remark among insur- 
ance men, since it began competing with other 
companies in the same field in 1872, It has 
from that date steadily grown stronger, and now 
shows assets of $4,221,336.97, with a net surplus 
of $1,689,898.78. Itvis one of the ablest and best 
managed companics we have, and we are glad of 
an opportunity to record its success, Its offi- 
cers are: E; Oelbermann, President; John W. 
Murray, Vice-President; and James A. Silvey 
Secretary, 








COMMERCIAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Tue trustees of this Company report tha 
during the year just closed, they have receiv 
for premiums $378,114.44, and that their losses 
and expenses were $152,381.89. The assets of 
the Company are $743,961.76, an increase over 
a year ago. The Commercial is a formidable 
competitor of tbe older marine insurance com- 
panies, and is pushing business in a business 
way. It hasan excellent board of trustees and 
able officers, Mr. W. Irving Comes being Presi- 
dent, Wainwright Hardie, Vice-President, and 
Henry VU. King, Secretary. 


NEW YORK MUTUAL INSURANCE OOM- 
PANY, 


Tuis Company received a charter in 1798 as a 
stock company, but in 1851 the stock was paid 
off and the Mutual system adopted, It issues 
no other than marine risks, and, during the past 
year, received for premiums $326,562.85. Its 
total assets are $708,438.64. The Company will 
pay six per cent. interest on outstanding certifi- 
cates February 10th, 1885. Mr. Theo, B, 
Bleecker, Jr., is President, and Edward Lar- 
aque, Secretary. 








INSURANCE. 
1851, THE 1884. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS. 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merite before insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W: BOND, President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, 9d Vice-President and 








TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Receipts, in 1884, for Pre- 
pees ta: and Interest..,......-.- $241,701 66 

Disbursements for Death 

Claims, Endowments, Divi- 
dends and Expenses.,......... 185,824 04 
Assets, January Ist, 1885....... 1,480,881 49 

Surplus to Policyholders by 
ass. and Conn. Standard.. 888,086 15 
415,056 15 


Surplus by New York Stand- 
T. W. RUSSELL, President. 








BTC. orcccccccceserscceceeveseseseeeese 
F. ¥. HUDSON, Secretary, 
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85th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


AUT NA 


Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January Ist, 1885. 


Premium Receipts in 1884,........... 82.680,734 45 
Interest Receipts in 184 1,609,015 27 
Total Receipts during the year..... 4.808,740 72 
Disbursements to Policy-holders, 

and for expenses, taxes, ete....... 3.574,660 65 
Assets, January lat, 16%5............. 20,771,230 04 
Total Liabilities,.............. . 24,789,784 72 
Surplus by Ct. and Mass. standard 4,981,445 32 
Surplus by the standard of N.Y... 6,440,000 00 
Policies in force Jan, Ist, 1885, 

GU, 286, insuring......... . 84,663,501 44 
Policies issued in 1884, 


4,470, insuring 8,022.908 00 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 
J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J.L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H. W. ST.JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Consulting Physician, 
T. J. MUMFORD, Manager, 
165 Broadway. New York. 
THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


or 


PHILADELPHIA. 


For the year endiag December Slat, 1884. 
INCOME. 
Premiums received during the year. 


B149, 111 #4 
Interest received from Investments, Rents, 
ete 








pecoeceeses coccceccscse etrcesescsessesecss 164,443 06 
8313,553 wu 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
DRGs ROGER BORG, ccccccenasccoccsagececcescese 8 194,262 93 
Endowments and annuities paid............ 7,870 00 
Traveling Agents and Commissions......... 1,406 71 
palariee and Medical E saqipesone “ 23,788 25 
xes, Licenses and Legal EF “epened 11,201 #4 
Printin , Advertising, Stamus, etc 11,766 36 
Surrendered and canceled Policies, Divi- 

dends, and notes voided by lapse of 
te me 9 Ailton kN 858,287 17 
$608,462 27 


ASSETS, JANUARY IST, 1885. 


Mortwages upon Real Estate.. 
Stocks and Bonds 





026 


secure Loans 
Loans on Collateral amply secured, 
Premium Notes secured by Policies 











43, 

218,205 04 

Net deferred Premiume.............««+.+ 6,555 
Cash on hand and in Banks,................- 180,463 08 

Accrued interest to January Ist............. 26,047 
$2,549,293 04 

LIABILITIES. 

Reinsurance reserve at 44g per cent,, oo ly 870, 677 4 

Death Claime not yet due 1,940 0¢ 
Funds held tn ‘Trust... 44,289 4 
et premiums paid in advance 1,690 98 
$1,977,597 17 
Surplus as to Policyholders,................. 571,796 #1 
182,549,205 96 
Number of Policies in force.................. 8 
Amount at Risk... oe 5,578,508 Ou 


GEORGE W. HILL, Prest. . 
GEORGE 0. WILSON, Jr., Sec’y and Treas. 


Originally Chartered as a Stock Company in 179, 
Stock paid of and Mutual System Adopted in 1861. 


OFFICE OF THE 


WY ork Mutua 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 61 WILLIAM STREET. 


w Yorke Japuer 22d, 1885, 
THE TRUSTEES sUBMIT tHE LLOWING 
peatement of the affaires of the Pm, in conform- 





ity with the requirements of the charter: 
Outstanding premiums January Ist, 188&.. a. 4 86 
Premiume received during the year......... 562 85 
BOOM sc: ccccccccccccsoccceccccccsccccoccccesocces 362,02 71 
No policies have been issued Upon Life Ricks, nor 
upon Fire Risks, disconnected with Marine R 
Earned premiums to January Ist, 1s6f... an. 
Losses and expenses.. - 8220, 194 3 
Keturn premiums, reinsurance, 
GBocccccceces , -» 52,856 It 
The Company sae the follow: 
ing assets 
United States Stocke...... enedeses $126,K 6 25 
Bank and other Stocke....... ... 861,288 87 
Loans on Stock and cash due the 
Compan Renesenecoegescociantceeans 48,091 31 
BD Bo socccccccccccc cee 75,000 vO 
Cash in Banks... 380 89 
nme 643,777 32 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 24,243 48 


Salvage, reinsurance, insurance scrip, ac- 
crued Interest and other claims due the 


COTA PO TF 00000 cccccccccccccccccscosccccce ecccee 40,412 (9 
et eee as ee oe 8708,433 64 


81x Per Cent, interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid on and. piter TUESDAY, 
the 10th day of sepa, order of the 
Board. ARD Us ThagbE, Secretary. 























—FEVETERS— 
ARTHUR LEARY, JOHN B. E 
HENKY MEYER L. BAYARD TH 
EDWARD . LYMAN, HENRY ©, HULBERT, 
FRANCIS ATHAWAY, HAS. 0. LEA 

W. IRVING CLARK, AOQOB 8. WETMORE, 
LLOYD ASPIN WALL, x HD IRVIN R., 
=. P. FABBRI, AEL CORSE, 
GEORGE MOSLE HG. VON POST, 
GERHARD JANSSEN, _JOHN W. WILSON 


THEO. B. BLEECKER, Jr., President. 


For the convenience of yoy - Compan 
has made arrangements to issue was 
gates payable in London, Paris, rosea tame Gertid 
Antwerp and 











MARINE INSURANCE. 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 57 and 59 William St. 


New York, January Wth, 1886. 
THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following state- 
ment of its affairs, on the 8ist of December, 1844: 
Premiums on risks outstanding 81st Decem- 
BOL Oe Gctatincateuinciscstaeiseiesenetiances 877,965 09 
Premiums received during the year 18%4..... 300,149 85 
(The Fire Risks of this Company were re- 
insured on the Bth af January, 1882, 
and that branch of the business discon- 
tinued.) a 
Total Premiums...................... 83878.114 44 


Premiums marked off as ea ened oCuntag the 
year 1ss4.. ae 19 


Losses ana expenses paid duriug 
the same period.......... 162,881 39 
Retarn premiums, commissions 
and reinsurances,..... ..6c...-00e 71 418 99 


spe Assets of the Company on the Bist December, 
1#81, were as follows 
Unite i States securities .......... $212,590 00 





IIL bs induaceuiiidanehessns 96,686 00 
City and other stocks and bonds, 

loans on stocks and cash in 

We ch giansccabeabencheoneensanins 347,182 45 
Premium notes and cash premiums . 
Salvage, reinsurance and other claime..... 5,969 40 
MD He icccccsis waccesinceen .. $743,961 76 


Six Per Cent. interest on the oytstanding contig. 
cates of proais will be paid on and after TUESDA 
the Toth A ay of February, 185. 


TRUSTEES: 
Danie! Drake Smith, Henry K. Bull, 
Thomas B. Coddington, Daniel Af A uimbau, 
Jobn ©, Jackso peory i . Ta 
William R. Kirkland, David G.’ Cartwright, 
William H. Brodie, James McLean 
Alexander Nones, Henry 8. Henry, 
Samuel McLean, qrnest A. Brooks, 
John Zimmermann, Irving Comes, 
Stephen W. Carey, pt aE 
George H. Tuttle, Darwin R. James, 


John B. Woodward, 
William Dupont, 
Edward L. Hedden 
Arch. B. Gwathmey, a > Spies, 
Richard 8. Koberta, . A. Zoebisch, 
dezekiah King, ¥; Boomer, 
W. IRVING COMES, President. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 
This Company issues Certificates of Insurance 


under which losses are poyable in LONDO ‘a at the 
counting house of BRO » SHIPLEY & CO 


OFFIOCK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youre, Janvany Mrs, 1865. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaires on the 8lat December, 1884. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jau- 
uary, 1844, to 8ist December, 1884...... $8,958,"89 44 


Doepteme on Policies not marked off ist 








Wi ccccccccccceccscsonesoecoce 1,447,756 70 

Total Marine Premiums....,............+++ -_ 85,405,796 14 14 
Premiums marked off fom, nat January, 

1884, to Slat December, 1884............ _ 84,066,271 04 
Losses pid during the same 

EET naveccascoccseuseveses $2,109,919 20 
Returns of P ae 

us and 


PENSES............ 787,780 4 
The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Pank. and other Stocks.. $8,776,686 00 
8 KeCU 78 sks and ft -—~ a 2,006,100 v0 
Real siete Pin aims due the Company, pram 
+ seeeecccoccce 1,010 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Keceivabie...... 1,454,969 78 
Ba: 261,544 65 





Cash in 


812,938,280 88 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1680 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representetives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo. 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year enaing 
¥lst December, 18¢4, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















J.D. JONES TRUSTOMUND W. OORLIES 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE ELEM XNE, ‘ 
W. H. H. MOORE, B.M Seta, 
{AMES LOW 8 HMA 
DAVID Nk, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOH 
A. BAAS, 
we JAMIN H.'FIELD, 
LORATARAY 
arti an E. DODGE, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
0. A. HAND, ie 
JOHN DH , 
LI 


OAKES -BORDETT, Ts ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 8nd VicePres't, 
A. A. BAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pree’t, 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, JAN. 1st, 1885. 





ASSETS. 
ND BI cccnctnvncsaccdes une ccsencsccronsceescses — ne 260.000 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortga 45 550,765 78 
United States — 1,706,167 50 
SE GE GE ncccccccccesccececocesscsesccececoncese 363,775 00 
Ee, cnc gadecsapatanupeameiowneagenasen Eee 607,182 15 
Other admitted Assets........ __ 453,584 10 
$5,941,474 53 
LIABILITIES. 

Unear ned aang bacseceees aeianesseen OEE OO TT 82,468,949 95 

. 2° SRR ern SnI Ere eer lh aaa 349,759 25 

Perpetual Polic Liability. eadecede sur aneceseseeerescac ener ensecceoes sedeeee 325,684 44 

Ee GEE Snaes hatsapceseessessscecencseeceeotrarees ake 6% i oa 216, O86 77 

PASRSURSASENGE NOSSU PONG ERRORECcetecn-Hedees Sbnes endeesennd 2 580,994 12 
$5,941,474 53 
sipsedh isa ge wlnelaanecsicniiail "$3,814,347 92 





5,940,385 48 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORE. 


Cuairman, ROBERT B. MINTURN. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. JOHN A. STEWART. 
Resipent Manager, J. E. PULSFORD. 
Deputy Manager, HENRY W. EATON. As3r. Deputy Manacer, GEO. W. HOYT. 


London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Co, 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
U. S. Branch Statement, Ist Jan., 1885. 





00 

First Mortgage R a Railroad Bonds waa 99 
Cash on hand and in Banks.............sccecccccccceccceee oe seve ene cccbennenne easomeenese 4 

Premiums in course of Collection. . ane 89, ¢ 85 

Interest accrued snd other Assets ; une i37 13 

ee ERs cccnanvoncsiedacensaminenntndobitansvisetccoseeaniseinasaceed 81,41 15,424 45 


LIABILITIES. 








125.287 30 





Increase in Net Surplus over previous Statement........ 


FIRE INSURANCE ONLY. 
TRUSTEES. 
David Stewart, Esq. Wm. H. Slocum, Esq. 


46 Pine Street, cor. witMes YEREANCE, Mi —” - 


Arthur B. Graves, Esq. 


- - New York. 


GERMAN - AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


























STATEMENT, JAN UARY Ist, 1885. 
PAR VALUE. ASSETS. MARKET VALUE. 
$1,430,000. ... United States Bonds.. : + etieeaeoees - 82,229,500 00 
25.00... Missouri Btate Bonds, 6° .. 28,000 60 
Rock Island ‘and Pacific iaiiroad Bonds. 63,000 00 
sds inneieeiaannegegaimns dares scenes iieee 26,000 U0 
IITTTTTTITITITTTTE TTT TTT ri 98,590 60 
55,000 00 
56,1265 00 
91,262 50 
108,246 00 
; 93,500 00 
100,000, ... 119,000 00 
80,000 x racuse, Binghamton and New York Railway First Mortgage Bonds........ ..... 37.500 00 
000... fouls “ii ape mg in dean DscWnaaaaeaceNaaldecnenaiadeamans snes 00 

25,000....Little Miami Railr rs age Bonds...............0++5+. * 

- 00... om ork, Lack. and Western Railroad First Mortwage Bonds. 117,000 C0 
.. Chicago Burling uincy Railway Debent ure Bonds. 48,250 00 
‘'Missouri Pacific 45,500 00 

ew York, Chicago an sens 4 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Bonds. p eewentares La ncndeeeeenneeneniascecs 102.500 00 
Albany and Susquehanna Railwey First age 84,000 00 
Northern Missouri Railway Fiset i Mortgaxe Bonds... 2'220 ov 
.New York and Harlem - 194,000 00 
errs and Essex Railroad en 24,000 v0 
0, Rock pelene ans and Pacific Railway stock 4 % 

000 Timers Centra’ WOME BORG. cnccncceseesscecse >, 
2,000... On o, Burlington and ae Railroad Stock : ee 2,360 00 
1,000... Mend Matate Bronange Btock.....cccccccccccccrcccecccccsccescrecerccccsccsccccescoceccceccccoseres 1,000 00 
$3,241,000 127 50 


From ums is $e gee gouges of collection... 
deposited 

ech in offices ond et “oftices 

Accrued interes' 





>Re 
ok 2 
338 
222 





OE -—.scndnsiheiesnebiincniancailiiaiinalinniveinitahian amie tail $4,221,336 97 
CL ee er errr 1s 000.000 00 social 

parse OF ay due, and ee in Se gooeees of adjustment. 

Reinsurance reserve (New York State Standard),............+-+.+ . 


Commissions due Agents,and other a avtent liablities . 








531,443 19 
DOD BUR PETU. ..0ccccccccscccccvcccrsescoccessccescoese . 81,689.808 18 
TOTAL........ sedatbiatlescatiaiaes eens a ROR AEN Pes oP NINE Ty CTE ORR $4,221,336 97 





E. OELBERMANN, President, 
JOHN W. MURRAY, Vice-Pres. JAMES A. SILVEY, Sec’y. 
OFFICE, NOS. 113 AND 115 BROADWAY. 


=A MANTA ‘IRL TMSTRANEE 0 


~ Fidelity : and Casualty Co., 
214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 

. 156 b's 158. BROADWAY, 

ORGANIZED IN 1850 


Officials of Banks, Detipeada, Express and Insur- 
lent, HENRY 8 
First VieesPresc, J. ee Rn. 





from thi ny at moderate rates. The Bonds of 
this C Oo jompany are y at mod by the courts of the State 


of 

ACCIDENT POLICIES 
insuring against Goath or Bea cee. Full in- 
formation as to details of any the 


wM Prest 
JOHN M. CRANE, Bes, ROBT. J. ‘HILLAS, Asst. Sec. 


ance Com panies car can ob’ 
coat Vices Pree, 


SOF SURETYSHIP 
Actuary. 6. atk. nk 








DIRECTORS thirt pence bon oy 

" The noe annual 
gor Gin, SGM Minnan, Haier | wid see ene eins un Nace 
A:8, Barnes, A.B Hull, Miva, | fondition and snereasing proebenity of iieipetiation. 
W. G. Low. _ 8: B. Hultenden, = Denni ae = gat Dat 080,730,005 its 
H. A. Huribut, W. M. Richards, nite 8178-31 iea 


nearly ek sen m 














ere cmaly ny 
lus of nearly 
Dorease 1D t assste aves iat last year year is ine be 
THE 
THE CONTINENTAL 
Americ’) CURE. JNRUR- 
— OF HARTFORD 
Insur’ ace i 
~ ASSETS, 
CO.. $2,447,722.19. 
Philadelphia. SURPLUS, 
SEVENTY FIFT ANNUAL STATEMENT. 19.77. 
ow JAS. 8, PARSONS, 
5 Presiden 
Surplus........ ripe i A.8 Wr * 
81,708,002 35 BR 4 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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Ninth Annual Statement 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA. 


HOME OFFICE, 878 and 880 BROAD STREET, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Cash Capital, $115,000 00. 


JAWVUARY ist, 1885. 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Bonds and Mortgages (first lien)... 535,525 00 | Reserve (New York Standard) ...... $423,438 10 
U. 8. Government Bonds (market 
CE bs sn ntd pe sanenksneacaamonsie 150,468 75 
Cash in Banks and Office. ............ 89,764 29 
Interest, due and accrued.............. 8,143 82 
Unreported Premiums and Premiums 
in course of collection, less 40 per 
rertnccans sivsecsndenndeorascd 17,975 67 
rT ee 25,782 50 | Surplus to Policyholders............ 854,221 938 
$777,660 03 $777,660 08 


Increase in Assets During the Year, $200,000 00. 


THE RECORDS OF NINE YEARS. 


New Policies 


Issued. Claims Paid. Income. 
i tiuteaasaileds bts aaa 7,904 $1,957 50 $14,543 10 
i icaind es cedienbalbamon sam 10,521 5,296 22 28,6385 80 
Pi atrcnisheedéoenaneowi 20,064 11,337 65 60,480 06 
RSE See eke inne 35,879 23,012 61 123,646 00 
Hak ansabassncsees<en 101,856 57,256 05 258,322 14 
anke nade psnccdicdessosss 119,731 111,508 17 412,665 64 
A cdtenccdudecloskawedeme 144,234 157,705 59 584,593 45 
hts ocnteesstaawiauned 216,203 222,073 41 845,902 62 
EE re eee 249,828 1,156,580 30 


332,382 25 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
LESLIE D. WARD, Ist Vice-Pres’t and Med. Director. 
HORACE ALLING, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY J. YATES, Treasurer. EDGAR B. WARD, Counsel, 
EDWARD 8. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Annual Statement, January 
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ASSETS. 
far ‘arket 
‘alue. Market 
United States 6 per cent, Gurrency Rexioteved, Senta $100,000 §=— 8 180,000 vo 
Wakefiela (Mass.) Water Co., 6 pe £0,600 63,000 v0 
Kansas oity, Bt. Joe and Counal, Blots Rai. a 1 . _ Bonds, 100,000 120,v00 00 
Union Pacific Railroaa Collateral ‘Lrust6 per cen t. 60,000 53,000 00 
Chicago & xorthwestern lroad Sinkin: ng Fund, Sper cent. Bonds, 60,000 56,000 00 
ri) x Railroad 6 per cent. 8,000 10,.00 00 
New York & Hariem Railroad 7 per cent. Bonds, 10,000 12,500 00 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul lroad 7 per cent. Bonds, 10,000 12,50. 00 
St. Paul, Minn lis & Manitoba Hallway 6 per cent. Bonds, 50,000 55,000 00 
Chicago ‘Burlington & Quincy Railroad 4 per cent. Bonds, 10,000 9,200 00 
Letroit, Lansing & Northern —y 1 7 nee cent. Bonda, 2,000 2,400 00 
100 Shares Agawam National Bank Stock Springfield 10,000 13,300 00 
is Sohn Hancock National Bank Btock, 15,000 18,750 00 
14 Chicopee National Bank Stock, ” 10,400 16,640 00 
loo Pynchon National Bank Stock, 10,000 17,c00 00 
al d National Bank Stock, 2,800 4,900 00 
200 Third National Bank ; 20,000 85,000 (0 
100 A City National Bank 8 q 10,000 12,800 00 
100 Chapin National Bank Stock, 10,000 18,000 00 
116 ‘ First National Bank Stock, 11,600 19,140 00 
75 “ .. Ware National Bank stock, Ware 7,500 9,000 00 
%A First National Bank Stock, Northam pton 8,400 4,250 Ou 
10006 )=—s Northam: upton Hie Ketional Bank Stock, 10,000 17,030 00 
10 Monee ational Stock, onson 1,000 1,260 00 
al * First National Bask 2 BE ok, co} 8,100 4,969 vo 
2 National Bank Stock. No, Adams, 2,000 2,840 00 
luv " remont Nationa! Bank Stock, ton 10,000 10,200 00 
100 x ston National Bank Stock, a 10,000 1,200 00 
100 New England National k 10 v0 18,300 U6 
lw Commonwealth National Bank Stock 1u,000 1,000 60 
10 Merchandise National Bank Stock. 10,000 4,000 00 
100 Merchants National Bank 8 10,000 8,400 00 
100 tias National Bank Stock, 10,000 1,600 00 
200 oward Nationai Bank Stock, 20,000 25,000 00 
100 ebster National Bank Stock. 10,000 1,700 00 
150 Boylston National Bank Stock, 15,000 7,250 00 
1v0 Eliot National Bey k, 10,000 2,000 00 
luo ational Bang of Commerce Stock, 10,000 1,500 00 
100 *‘ Shawmut Na‘ onal Stock, 10,00 1,800 00 
100 National Bank of Commerce Stock, New York, 14,000 i 00 
200 Fourth National 20,000 00 
112 Continental National Bank Stock “ 11,200 12,820 00 
200 Me’ olitan National Bank Stock, 20,000 6,000 00 
loo ‘ranklip County National Bank Stock Greenticld, 10,000 10,000 00 
100 t. Paul National Bank Stock, St. Paul, Min: 10,000 11,000 00 
700 ae & Provide Railroad Stock, 70,000 119,0v0 00 
200 poston & Providence Railroad Stock, 20,000 34,000 00 
500 it Kiver Kailroad beng 2 60,000 80.000 00 
100 Nashua & Rochester Railroad Stock, 10,000 7,000 00 
1000 Now York, New Haveu & Hartford Railroad Stock, 100,000 180,000 00 
wo | OC New York Central & Hudson Kiver Railroad Stock, 50,000 45,000 Ov 
wo Old Colony Hatizoea Stock, 50,000 72,500 Ov 
1000 ‘ ew Yous & | tock, bw 100,000 00 
1100 Chicago, lington & ¢ & Quincy Raiiroad k, 110,000 129,800 CO 
5&0 Chi icago, hilwat t. Paul Railroad Preferred Stock, 50,v00 62,500 00 
0 Pennsylvania Railroad 3 Stock. 
Real Retate Owned by the COMPANY. .......,ccccccopeoccccrccce®scvercccssseopeccessooc css cosoeseoesee 
Cash on in Banks and in bande of Agents, in course of transmission 
Loans on Mo beta! 
Loans secured ‘7 R. and Bank Stocks. 
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FE TNA 
Insurance Company, 


HartTForD, Conn. 


LOSSES PAID IN SIXTY-SIX YEARS, 
Fifty-seven Million Three Hundred Thousand Dollars 


65th Annual Statement, December 31st, 1884. 








CAME OOMUGAG 5532506220 jek ..cccenss comes $4,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance (Fire)............. 1,722,614 20 
Reserve for Re-Insurance (Inland).......... 37,592 93 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses (Fire) ........... 201,594 66 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses (Inland)......... 28,504 79 
Nn occas uciens sabenyes saeebiouns 58,720 27 
WE I dnd 6 ns beeen iini sc ctdesciaieailens 2,964,490 55 
DORAN: BI 6500 60nd ccavadgcasevacs $9,013,517 40 
AS FOLLOWS: Market Value. 
a ee ee $1,015,821 60 
Cash in hands of Agents..... 352,742 32 
Weed TID aiv. ono dv vvndccdives 362,000 00. 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 43,800 00 
Loans on Collaterals.......... 15,170 00 
Stocks and Bonds............. 7,222,520 00 
Accrued Interest.............. 1,463 48 
TOTAL ASSETS......... $9,013,517 40 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
WM, B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


No. 2 Courtlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
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BENJ, F. STEVENS, President, 
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Life Insurance Company, 
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BURFORD, Actuary 
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Old und Young. 
MY LADY JACQUEMINOT. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


My Lady’s cheek is soft and red. 
My Lady holds her graceful head 
On high. 
And why? 
She knows not yet of care or woe ; 
She only lives to bud and bluw 
My foolish Lady Jacqueminot. 


My Lady’s cheek’s less soft and red. 
Mv Lady’s bowed her weary head, 
And why? 
She's nigh 
A heart that once was light as snow ; 
But hearts and flowers die, you know, 
When broken, Lady Jacqueminot. 


Buaoox yy, L. I. 
—_—___- a> 


IN BAD HANDS. 
A STORY IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 





BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of “Grandmother's Money,” “Lazarus in 
London,” etc, 





OHAPTER VIII. 
THE HAPPY PAIR, 

Foixxstong Mixes did not intrude, after 
all, upon the society of Foxy Wharton and 
his son that particular morning on which 
he had discovered Phil. Discretion was 
the better part of valor, he thought; the 
better part of a great many things besides 
valor, if he were going to act as Phii’s 
champion or deliverer. Through his violet 
glasses he perceived that the boy thought 
80, also—seemed even to warn him not to 
speak, and as effectually, by the droop of 
his shoulders and drag of his gait, as by the 
very forbidding scowl which he had re- 
ceived from Wharton senior. 

Making up his mind suddenly to a new 
and distinct line of policy, Folkestone 
Miles marched past them both at a smart 
pace, and went home, thereby leaving, he 
hoped, some doubt in the mind of Wharton 
pére whether there was anything more in 
him than in the ordinary seaside lounger. 
He did not know, however, that Mr. 
Wharton, one practice night, had followed 
him and Phil from the church of St. Eus- 
tace, Westminster, to Hercules Buildings, 
taking stock of him all the way, and re- 
membering him always from that time by 
his thin, pale face, his long hair, and the 
colored glasses to his spectacles. He had a 
fallacious idea that Phil’s father had never 
set eyes upon him before, and, therefore, 
that he would be able to act presently with 
considerable success. 

Mr. Miles returned to his seaside lodgings 
to find Mrs. Miles in giief and great tribula- 
tion of spirit. She had not settled down to 
married life yet, and the vageries—sbe 
could call them nothing better than vagaries, 
she said—of Mr. Miles had very seriously 
disheartened her. It was like absolute 
desertion to have Folkestone flying all over 
Tenby after minstrels of the Tyrol at a time 
when she hada right to expect, even de 
mand, his sole and undivided attention. 

‘** Iv’s—it’s not a bit like a honeymoon,” 
she cried behind her white pocket-bandker- 
chief. ‘I was never treated so in all my 
life. It’s dreadful!” 

‘** My preeious!” he said, soothingly. 

But ‘* my precious" was not to be soothed 
too quickly by endearing terms; and it was 
only by appealing to her feelings, by telling 
the story of Phil Wharton over again from 
beginning to end, by gently and delicately 
reminding her that they might have a dear 
child of their own stolen away some day, 
and with no human soul to help them find 
it ‘‘ever and ever ugain,” that the excitable 
young bride became interested in the case, 
and thought that Folkestone might be ex- 
cused his eccentric conduct of the morn- 
ing. 

‘“*We will save him, Folkestone,” she 
said, at last. ‘‘ But we will save him to- 
gether.” 

‘* Well, we'll try, at any rate,” answered 
the bridegroom, though he did not quite 
see the right way to begin, not being 
blessed or cursed—-which is it?--with a 
particularly fertile imagination. 

They must wait and watch, they both 
considered. The Tyrolese would not, prob- 
ably, leave the town whilst business was 
brisk. Mr. Wharton was strong on the 
point of law, and on the point of posses. 
sion, and it was difficult to know how to 





act unti] Folkestone had had a little talk 
with Phil. Poor Phil! he thought, walk- 
ing about with a crutch, and evidently a 
cripple for life. Poor Phil, a prisoner in 
bad hands, and unable to escape from 
them! ‘‘ By Jove, he shall escape though!” 
cried the organist. 

Folkestone and his young wife made 
many inquiries that day concerning the 
Tyrolese. They found out that they were 
lodging in the small house of a bibulous 
fisherman, downa back street near the pier 
(‘all of a lump,” like a lot of pigs, said 
their informant), and that they were not 
particularly dmicable amongst themselves 
after business hours, and were heard quar- 
reling and swearing and shouting long 
after their more peaceable neighbors were 
in bed and trying to sleep. Once the 
Frenchman was heard crying ‘‘ murder”; 
but as be turned up on the sands in the morn- 
ing, smiling and gesticulating as usual, it 
was set down as a little pleasantry on his 
part during the previous night. And once 
Mr. Moriega was heard striking something 
or some one with a strap, and it was thought 
it might be his little son, as he did not sing 
the next day, and was at home with tooth- 
ache, ‘‘ poor leetle fellah,” the father ex- 
plained, with a deep sigh, to those who had 
missed him and inquired after him. 


The general opinion of the working 
classes of Tenby—those who knew the 
Tyrolese in their hours of leisure—was that 
they were a bad lot, and the sooner the 
town was rid of them the better. ‘‘If the 
swells only knew what a gang they were 
they wouldn’t pitch their money at them 
quite so freely, was the verdict pronounced ; 
but the swells would pitch away theirmoney, 
and the Tyrolese were surely prospering, 
although there was nothing to show for it 
particularly, except some stragglirg figures 
reeling homeward late at night down the 
narrow, shadowy street wherein they 
Jurked. 

‘* This makes my blood boil, Fanny,” said 
the organist at supper in their smart, first- 
floor lodgings on the North Cliff, and flour- 
ishing his knife and fork bravely above his 
head. ‘The boy is kept a prisoner, treated 
badly, half killed; I’m sure of it.” 

** Yes, dear—but please don’t shout so. 
They'll hear you in the road.” 

‘And perhaps they are watching us, my 
darling, a8 we are watching them,” he 
said. 

‘Oh! don’t say that, Folkestone. You 
make me so dreadfully nervous. Hadn't 
we better shut the windows?” 

Fanny Miles left the supper-table at once, 
and approached the French windows, opeu- 
jug on to a balcony, where this happy 
couple had intended to sit lovingly and 
quietly, day after day, and watch the great, 
green, resUless sea, and the oyster boats sail- 
ingin and out with the tides, and the white 
gulls scudding from cliff to wave, and from 
wave to cliff again, and the happy pleasure- 
seckers wandering below them, and not half 
so happy as they were. The clock in the 
tower of the old church was striking eleven 
as she stepped timidly on to the balcony 
and peered down into the dusky road. 
They were living at the upper.end of the 
town, and the place was very still and 
quiet at that hour. The lapping of the sea 
upon the sands and the soft murmuring of 
the Summer wind alone broke the stillness 
of that star-lit night. There was only a 
light here and there behind the blinds of 
the houses in the terraces sloping toward 
the pier. People were tired and had gone 
early to roost, and there was but one living 
soul in the far distance—a primitive look- 
ing policeman, gray-bearded and bent a 
little askew, who was toddling along the 
middle of the road, with his little cane in 
his hands, like an antediluvian ‘‘ masher.” 

‘*T had no idea it was so late,” said Fanny. 
‘‘T had no idea—Yah!” she shrieked out, 
dashing back, ali legs and wings, into the 
drawing-room, bringing the heart of Folke- 
stone Miles into his throat and curdling 
every drop of bloodin his body. ‘‘ Mercy! 
Saveme! Fire! Thieves! Help!” Then 
she fell into the arms of her lord and hus- 
band, and hid her head upon his manly 
waistcoat. 

‘My dear, what is it? Pray compose 
yourself,” he entreated. ‘‘How you've 
frightened me! I’ve run the fork 
my upper lip. What is it? Pray don’t kick, 
my love! What can”— 


~ 





‘The balcony. Someboby creeping up 
it! Ob! shut the windows!” she screamed. 
‘**For heaven’s sake lock the windows, 
Folkestone! We shall all be murdered!” 

*No, no! Waita moment! Don’t shut 
me out! Oh! don’t shut me out!” cried a 
shrill voice ; and then Phil Wharton, capless 
and shoeless, and with his velvet jacket 
torn across the arm, where he had encoun- 
tered a nail in climbing up the trellis-work 
beneath the balcony, tumbled into the 
room, and ran, panting and scared, toward 
his old friend. 


OHAPTER IX. 
A VERY STRANGE BOY. 


‘* Phil! My poor Phil!” exclaimed Folke- 
stone. ‘‘ You have got away then. How 
did you get here? Where’s—the crutch?” 
he asked, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“*T haven’t got it. I don’t want it!” 
exclaimed Phil, speaking very hurriedly. 
‘* May I draw down the blinds? It’s safer.” 

Folkestone nodded, and Phil ran back 
and pulled the blinds down before the win- 
dows. Meanwhile Mrs. Miles had been 
deposited in an arm-chair, and was slowly 
recovering from her alarm. 

‘To think you’ve got away,” said Folke- 
stone, shaking hands heartily with Phil. 
‘* And now—and now—what are we to do 
with you?” 

‘*T haven't got away yet,” cried the boy. 
‘*T have only come to see you, Mr. Miles.” 

* But”— 

‘* But let me speak, please, sir. I haven't 
much time. I want to get back before they 
miss me. Don’t you see that?” he said. 

‘I don’t see anything very plainly,” 
answered the bewildered organist. 

‘*] am so glad to find you—to know you 
are here and will help me presently. I am 
so glad!” Phil exclaimed again. ** It’s the 
old times come back to see you—the dear 
old times in Lambeth, when you and 1”— 
and then a lump rose in Phil’s throat, and 
he could not get on any further. 

‘Take it more quietly, boy. Sit down, 
there’s a good fellow, and let us under- 
stand the position, and what is to be done. 
Where have you been all this while?” 
asked Folkestone. ‘* What have they been 
doing to you that yeu never wrote to us, 
or sent any of us a line?” 

‘‘T wrote as soon as I could get the 
chance; there was no chance for months; 
and the letters came back to the address 
I'd put upon them. You had all gone 
away—my aunt, Mr. Broadbrook, you. I 
wrote to all of you. 

‘* When was that?” 

‘*Six months ago, nearly.” 

‘*Yes,” said Folkestone Miles, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ we bad all gone then.” 

‘* Your aunt” — 

‘*Yes, yes; I know, sir. Don’t tell me 
again. She’s dead,” he said sorrowfully. 
“They knew that soon afterward, and 
they told me, thinking I should settle down 
amongst them, having no one to care for 
and to fret after any more.” 

‘* And why did you not write earlier?” 
asked the young wife. 

“‘T'll tell you as soon as I’ve got my 
breath, ma’am,” Phil replied; and Mr. 
Miles noticed thathe was still panting from 
his recent efforts to approach them, and 
looking considerably exhausted. 

Folkestone poured him out a glass of ale, 
which he sipped at and then set aside again. 

“It has struck eleven; hasn’t it?” he 
asked. 

“ Yes.” 

‘*T must be back before twelve. Before 
he,” he added with a shudder, ‘‘ comes 
home.” 

‘*Your father?” said Mr. Miles, inter- 
rogatively. 

‘* Yes—my father,’’ he replied. 

‘“‘The wretch! The awful wretch!” cried 
Folkestone, indignantly. 

‘Yes, he és an awful wretch,” said Phil, 
with grave deliberation. ‘‘That is, every- 
body says so. But we won’t speak of him 
just now,please. There isn’t time.” 

‘Well, well,” said the organist, ‘‘it 
would take a long time to reckon him up, I 
dare say. How did you fall into his hands? 
How did I manage to miss you on that 
night, Phil?” 

«I'll tell you in a moment, sir,” said Phil, 
hurriedly, ‘‘and then the whole story an- 
other day when—when I’m safe. For,” he 
added, lowering his voice to a whisper, as 





though there might be eavesdroppers in 
that very house, ‘‘I am not safe at pres- 
ent.” 

“T hope you are, boy.” 

‘* No, not yet,” he answered, sadly. “It 
has not come yet.” 

‘* What hasn’t come?” 

‘*The chance of getting away from them. 
They would follow me. They would kill 
me.” 

‘* We'll see about that!” said the organist, 
with a cheery Jaugh. ‘Kill you, indeed!” 

But the boy did not laugh in return, only 
stared at the speaker with his great eyes. 

** They were waiting for me outside the 
church that night,” said Phil, by way of 
explanation of last year’s disappearance. 
‘*That’s how they got hold of me, although 
I struggled very hard. There were two or 
three men, and there was a cab ready to 
pitch me into and to be driven away with 
me. They were determined to have me, 
Mr. Miles, and that’s how it was done. They 
hid me in a house in a street that seemed 
somewhere near St. Eustace ; for we weren’t 
long in getting there, and then they found 
my leg was broken. You may remember, 
Mr. Miles, it was not strong just then, and 
in my struggles it snapped.” 

“Poor little chap!” said Folkestone, 
sympathetically. ‘‘And the doctor—didn’t 
the doctor’— 

‘*They never sent for a doctor. That 
would not have done. One of them had 


been a medical student, and he set my leg, © 


after a fashion.” 

‘*And crippled you for life?” 

“Almost. Although,” he added, sinking 
his voice to a whisper again, after the new 
habit he had contracted with the wild be- 
ings amongst whom his life had been lately 
spent, ‘‘I am not so bad as they beiieve. I 
don’t want the crutch; but I pretend I do, 
so that they shall fancy, sir, I can’t move 
without it; and every night they take the 
crutch away, and think I’m safe.” 

‘IT see. That’s pretty cunning for a 
young one, that is,” said Mr. Miles, admir- 
ingly. 

**T have been amongst cunning people,” 
answered the boy, frankly, ‘‘ and I haven’t 
improved. That wasn't likely; was it?” 

“Well, no.” 

‘“‘T have dropped awfully down. But Ili 
get back. again, 1 will, sir, if you'll help 
me,” cried Phil. 

‘Why, of course I'll help you.” 

“Thank you. I didn’t know. Every- 
body has seemed so much against me that I 
didn’t know how to trust in anybody.” 

‘* Poor fellow! Take some more beer.” 

‘*No, thank you,” said Phil. ‘I won't 
have any more of that, or I shall go home 
like father, drunk,” he said, with another 
visible shudder. ‘‘And when he’s drunk 
he’s very dreadful. At his worst then— 
always.” 

‘“‘T don’t doubt it in the least,” said 
Folkestone in reply. 

‘For six months I never got a chance, 
night or day, of writing to anybody, cf tell- 
ing anybody how I had beeu snared,” Phil 
Wharton explained further. ‘* When | was 
well enough to leave my bed and limp 
about, they took me away, and we went 
from town to town earning our living as 
you see. My father never let me out of 
his sight. It is only lately he thinks I have 
got used to him, and not likely to escape. 
And I did not know where to escape to 
when the letters came back and 
you were all gone—every one of you! I 
gave up then. I should not have minded 
them killing me for trying to find one 
friend. I should have been glad enough to 
die and get it over.” 

‘‘And now you are going to live, and 
grow famous, perhaps. For it’s a wonder- 
ful voice, Phil,” said the organist, ‘‘ and 
something must be done with it soon, in- 
stead of wearing and tearing it allto pieces 
with those singing scoundrels.” 

‘*That’s what father says.” 

“Your father appears to have studied 
the matter very deeply,” said Folkestone 
Miles, caustically. 

**Yes; and he’s proud of me, after his 
way,” said Phil, to his listener's surprise. 
‘* Sometimes I think he even cares for me a 
bit; as a father should, I mean. But,” 
with an odd little sigh, ‘‘I suppose that’s 
all fancy.” 

** Most likely,” assented Mr. Miles. 

‘‘Though he lost his voice when he was 
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young, he seems to know as much as you 
do about music, Mr. Miles; and I haven't 
gone back in that,” he added, with a hollow 


little laugh. ‘It would have been better 
for me if I had.” 
“ec Why?” 


“They would have turned me adrift, 
then, I think,” Phil answered, ‘“‘and I 
should have got back to London, and 
found some of you.” 

‘*Perhaps you would.” 

‘‘How’s Mr. Broadbrook, and Mrs. 
Broadbrook and all the rest of them?” he 
asked, with all a boy’s eazerness for news. 
** You know, I dare say.” 

“‘They have gone away. Idon’t know 
what has become of them,” was the reply. 

“« And you—married?” 

‘*Yes; and down here for my honey- 
moon, Phil.” 

‘* You're a bit better off than you were, 
then?” he inquired, with some delicate 
hesitation. 

‘Yes. I have a better church, and I 
have five-and-twenty pupils.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear it,” said Phil. “I 
wish [ wus one of the pupils, too.” 

**So you shall be, if you will.” 

“Yes, presently. Who knows?” cried 
Phil, with his eyes sparkling at the prospect, 
and then becoming full of thought again. 
‘‘Some of these days, I hope.” 


‘* And now, what is to be done?” asked 
Folkestone. ‘‘ Will you stop here and defy 
them? Shall I ask the landlady to take 
care of you, to hide you? They’ll never 
guess you're bere.” 

‘Oh! yes they will. They know who 
you are, and they can easily find out, as | 
have, where you're lodging. Father knows 
you very well. Hesaid he should probably 
cut my throat if I had anything to say to 
you,’’ said the boy coolly. 

‘Oh! good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Miles, 

‘*But he always talks like that. That’s his 
way, ma’am,” said Phil, apologetically, on 
his sire’s behalf. 

‘* And a very nasty way of talking, too. 
Folkestone,” to her husband, ‘‘he had 
better not go back. What is the law about 
it?” 

‘* Smothered if I know,” said Folkestone, 
rubbing his hair up the wrong way in his 
perplexity. ‘‘And1don’tmuchcare. I’m 
going to defy the law.” 

‘“There’s a dear,” said Mrs. Miles, ad- 
miringly. ‘‘I thought you would.” 

‘*Yes, Phil, you bad better stop. We 
could get away in the morning.”’ 

‘**No, we couldn’t,” said Phil, who 
seemed to possess the most practical mind 
of the three. ‘‘ They would watch this 
house and watch the station. That’s why 
I have come, to ask you to take no more 
notice of me yet awhile, to leave me with 
them just the same—to let me be quite sure 
of the next step before I make it. In the 
night, like this, I can come again, to-morrow 
or the next night even, and tell you what I 
have arranged.” 

‘You talk as if you hadn’t quite made 
up your mind to get away,” said Folke- 
stone, regarding him for the first time some- 
what doubtfully. 

‘*] think I have. Oh! yes! I'm sure I 
have.” 

‘* They treat you badly?” 

‘* Yes, they treat me badly; most of 
them,” he added, with a reserve. 

‘“‘And life much longer with them means 
going utterly to ruin.” 

‘* Yes, that’s it!” assented Phil. 

“Then you must get away.” 

‘‘ Yes, I will get away,” said the boy, 
starting to his feet, ‘‘ and you will help me. 
That’s atranged unless”— 

** Unless what?” 

‘* Unless anything should happen. They 
might find me out coming here. I might 
die. There are such lots of things to stop 
me, after all. But,” he cried, ‘‘ Iam so glad 
I’ve seen you, and found you well and 
happy. Iam sovery glad. God bless you 
and this lady, sir; and thank you both for 
thinking of me. Good-by.” 

And without a moment’s further hesita- 
tion, Phil shook hands with them, darted 
to the window, drew up the blinds, and 
passed through to the balcory, over which 
he climbed and disappeared. Always very 
handy at climbing and getting in and out of 
windows, this Phil Wharton. 

Husband and wife went to the balcony 


and watched him speeding along in the 
shadow of the houses, and looking very 
unlike a cripple at that moment. 

‘**He’s keeping something back,” said 
the orgapist. ‘‘ He seems almost loath to 
leave them at the last.” 

** Poor boy, he is confused!” 

‘*T should not be surprised if he stops 
with them, for some reason or other.” 

‘** Impossible.” 

But it seemed as if Folkestone Miles was 
not very far from the truth in his new and 
startling surmise. At the same time the next 
night, when the town was stil] and most 
folk seemed to have locked up and gone to 
bed, Phil Wharton came, like a cat, up the 
trellis-work again, and through the window 
left open to receive him. He came in, look- 
ing very white and scared again. 

‘*] have altered my mind, sir,” he said. 
‘Don’t think the worst of me. But I’m 
not going to leave them.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BREAK UP OF THE MINSTRELS. 

We can more easily and briefly explain 
the mysterious behavior of Master Phil 
Wharton by looking in upon the home of 
the ‘‘ Minstrels of the Tyrol” on the morn- 
ing preceding Phil’s second visit to the 
Miles's. The Minstrels were seriously de- 
pressed, and yet nervous and excited. 
There was trouble in the house of Wharton, 
or in the house which they temporarily oc- 
cupied, and it was considered that Foxy 
Wharton was ‘‘ not quite himself” by a very 
long way indeed. It might be even said that 
he was ‘* beside himself” with rage, being a 
man who took any little ailment with great 
discomposure of mind and spirit, and broke 
into much bad language under any affliction 
with which he might be visited. If there 
was one thing more than another which 
put him out completely it was the fact 
that he was not feeling as well as he could 
wish. And he liked to feel well andstrong, 
with a grand capacity for eating and drink- 
ing—especially drinking—which he always 
thought agreed with him. 

Yesterday he had not been first-rate— 
qualmish, in fact, with shivers. And now 
all day he had been troubled with a split- 
ting headache, and, possessing a large head, 
there was, of course, more ache init than 
there would have been in people’s heads of 
less abnormal development. He had come 
home very drunk the night before and 
quarreled all round with the members of 
his band, and knocked down the German 
for screaming at him in a foreign language 
he did not understand, and had thrown 
himself on the floor to sleep, in a somewhat 
excited and heated condition. There he 
must have caught cold and cramp, for he 
woke up with this headache, and with 
pains in his joints, and with no appetite, 
and with most unpleasant swimmings, and 
a general inability to make use of his limbs 
—all of which signs of bodily prostration 
he anathematized freely, and raved over, 
and wondered at. 

Still, he was determined to go out with 
the minstrels, as usual, that morning. 
There was no one whom he could trust to 
collect the money, and he was not going to 
be robbed at his time of life, just when a 
little more prosperity, and an opportunity 
of drinking more freely, had presented it- 
self, thanks to a liberal public. But when 
he rose to put on his felt hat he found a 
difficulty in walking, and the first half 
dozen steps into the street were accompa- 
nied by such a formidable attack ot ‘‘ stag- 
gers,” that he sat down on the pavement to 
consider the question afresh, and to look 
helplessly up at the seven dusky faces look- 
ing down at him. 

‘Have any of you fellows been trying to 
poison me?” he asked, suspiciously. 
‘* Have you, Phil?” 

No. No one had been trying to poison 
Foxy Wharton. No one had dreamed of 
such a thing. The German, who had been 
knocked down last night, thought it was 
not at all a bad idea; but it had not sug- 
gested itself to him before. 

**T can’t go any further,” he groaned. 
‘* Help me up, and take me in again.” 

‘* Shall I run for a doctor?” asked Phil, 

A doctor! Mr. Foxy Wharton here ex- 
pressed his mind, firmly, strongly, and most 
fully upon doctors in general, declining 
their interference, and threatening to kill, 





or gouge the eyes out of the first medical 


practitioner who came to do him any good, 
or even to so much as look at him. 

‘*Take him indoors and let him rest; he 
should be better before the morning was 
over. He was only a bit queer on his legs 
—spasms, perhaps, or indigestion.” 

They helped him into the front parlor, 
and put him on an old sofa there, which did 
duty as abed for five of them during the 
night, Phil and the two foreigners sleeping 
in the room above, when there was a 
chunce of sleep, Pbil’s father being fond of 
late hours and cards, as well as ardent 
spirits. It had been a dispute over the 
cards which had led to blows last night. 
They were at it when Phil had returned 
from the organist’s to his lodgings, and 
gone up to his room via the zine water-spout 
outside. 

‘*You chaps go and do your best with- 
out me. And don’t keep any of the money. 
I know what it will come to pretty well,” 
he said, ‘‘and I'll look you up later on, I 
dare say.” 

“All right.” 

‘And, hi! Here! Phil will stop with 
me,” roared vorth Mr. Wharton. ‘ He 
sha’n’t stir a step.” 

A blank look of dismay settled on the 
countenances of the itinerants. 

‘* We can’t do without him. We sha’n’t 
get any money without him,” grumbled the 
spokesman—a shadowy figure in our story, 
whom we have once seen cowering in the 
back seats of the church of St. Eustace— 
an old friend of Foxy’s, and a man who 
spoke his mind at times, a prime moverin 
the capture of Phil Wharton twelve months 
since. 

‘*T tell you he sha'n’t go!” shouted Mr. 
Wharton. ‘‘Isn’t that enough?” 

‘“*You can trust kim with us,” said the 
man, persistently. ‘‘ We can see after him 
as well as you. We're not likely to let him 
go; are we?” 

‘*Pll keep an eye on him myself. He 
stops here,” cried the father. 

‘*Very well, then; we’ll all stop,” was the 
obstinate reply, and the musicians un- 
packed their instruments and pitched their 
felt hats into a corner; and the German, 
with a strong want of consideration for the 
headache of the manager, began tuning up 

his double-bass. 

Mr. Wharton looked at them indignantly 
and then doubtfully, and finally, to their 
amazement, when they had settled down, 
and taken out and lighted their pipes, and 
filled the little room with tobacco smoke, 
he burst into tears and began to moan and 
gesticulate like a big child. 


‘* Blest if he isn’t going soft!” exclaimed 
a miustrel. ‘‘What’s the matter now, 
Foxy?” 

“To be treated like this, after all I’ve 
done for you, you vagabonds,” he cried, 
wringing his hands. ‘I won’t standit. 1 
can’t stand it. Phil, reach me something 
off the mantlepiece to throw at them. That 
flat iron will do.” 

** Phil better not do anything so silly,” 
muttered the Frenchmen. 

‘‘Take him with you, then. Get out of 
the place. Let him run away and ruin us, 
as he means to do. I know; I know‘all 
about it. Get out, all of you, before I go 
mad, looking at your ugly faces!” he went 
on whimpering and raving. ‘Just leave 
me to myself.” 

The men rose and prepared once more 
for their exit. Phil went to his father’s 
side. 

‘*T would rather stop with you,” he said. 

Mr. Wharton scowled at him, and dried 
his tears with the back ofa huge, dirty 
hand. 

** What's that for?” 

‘* You're ill, and not fit to be left,” ex- 
plained Phil, as he looked at him very 
thoughtfully. ; 

‘* What do you know about it?” 

‘“‘And I'd much rather stop—oh! so 
much rather, if you’d let me,” pleaded his 
son. 
‘*Well—I’m blowed!” muttered Foxy 
Wharton. . 

He lay and considered this proposition, 
staring hard at Phil until a fresh shivering 
fit seized him, and his great white teeth 
rattled like a pair of castanets. 

“Go! Why don’t you go, every one of 
you?” he screamed at last. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
the money we’re chucking away? Phil you 





won’trun off and leave us?” 


‘*No; not now.” 

‘Say wish you may die if you do!” 

Phil said it to please his suspicious 
parent; but he still remained at the bedside, 
and looked imploringly at the others. 
‘*Leave me with him,” he said at last. 
‘*He is my father, and I havea right to 
stop.” 

**T tell you to get away,” said Mr. Whar- 
ton. ‘‘I hate the sight of you.” And Phil, 
at this paternal remark, got up and de- 
parted with the minstrels forthwith. But 
he could not sing, that day. His voice 
trembled and was out of tune; and he 
thought in his heart he was going to be ill, 
like his father. 

‘*Something’s the matter with the boy,” 
thought the visitors, and the absence of 
the big, bland Mr. Moriega was explained 
to a few inquirers who were full cf sym- 
pathy. Phil looked round once for Mr, 
Miles and his wife; but, true to their new 
line of policy, not to look conspicuous and 
arouse fresh suspicions, they were not upon 
the sands, and presently, and before the 
entertainment was over, Phil slipped away 
and went back to the little cottage near 
the pier. 

Here he found his father much worse, 
and a neighbor from next door attending 
upon him, and endeavoring tu pacify him. 
At sight of Phil he was a little calmer, and 
the ruling passion was strong in him for a 
moment again. 

‘* What's the take this morning?” he in- 
quired, hoarsely. 

‘*Three pounds odd.” 

‘* Where’s the money?” he asked. ‘“Who’s 
got the money?” 

** Biggins.” 

‘* Biggins is a thief and will stick to the 
lot, if we don’t look after him.” 

**T don’t think he will.” 

‘* You did not run away then?” he said, 
after a long pause.” 

“ No.” 

** Why didn’t you?” 

‘*I—I couldn't leave you like this,” re- 
plied Phil, in a low voice. 

‘Why not?” 

‘¢] may go when you are strong and well 
again; but I shouldn't like to slip off to- 
day,” said Phil, thoughtfully. ‘I don’t 
know why, except it seems so strange to 
leave you now.” 

Foxy Wharton glared at his son, and tried 
to speak again—this time failing and mek- 
ing a miserable noise instead. Phil ran 
out of the house, and on his own responsi- 
bility went in search of a doctor, whom he 
brought back with him and who pro- 
nounced Mr. Wharton, alias Moriega, in a 
very bad way indeed, although extremely 
guarded in his opinion as to what was the 
matter with the gentleman. 

He recommended perfect quiet, and the 
withdrawal of the minstrels to another 
lodging; and Foxy Wharton was too ill to 
utter anything by way of protest. He 
could just stretch his hend out toward his 
son, and say, in a sad, piteous tone: ** Don’t 
go away, Phil”; and that was his last co- 
herent phrase for a considerable period of 
time. He was raving with brain-fever be- 
fore the day was over, and the news took 
an exaggerated shape, ss news will, now 
and then, and the worthy souls of Tenby 
were scared the next morning by the infor- 
mation that scarlet fever or small-pox, or 
scarlet fever and small-pox combined, had 
seized upon the ‘‘ Minstrels of the Tyrol,” 
and Heaven and the doctor only knew how 
many of them were down in it. This 
alarming news was circulated in the mar- 
ket-place on Saturday, and detailed over 
shop-counters and at street corners, the 
result being that when the ‘ Minstrels of 
the Tyrol,” minus the Moriegas, father and 
son, appeared upon the sands, there was a 
general stampede away from them, and 
they were left to two empty bathing 
machines, a blind man and a dog with a tin 
mug in his mouth. 

There was a hurried consultation as to 
ways and means, and by the afternoon train 
the Minstrels hurried away to Melford, and 
were fiddling und singing in the streets that 
evening with but indifferent success, They 
would have taken Phil away with them, 
but he refused to go and was deaf to all 
entreaties, threats or promises. The law 
was very clearly on his side now, and as the 
members of the company did not see well 





how to break it with impunity, they hast. 
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ened away and were seen no more in Ten- 
by. Were seen never azain, we may add, 
by Philip Wharton or his father. 

OHAPTER XI. 


‘*IN GOOD HANDS,” 


Many days passed before Mr. Wharton, 
better known to the Welsh folk as Moriega, 
was conscious enough to become aware 
that bis band of singers and players had 
vanished away from him. When he came 
back to himself, or to his senses, he was 
very strangely weak; and life lay before 
him very strangely too, like a steep up-hill 
track over a foggy moorland, and in cross- 
ing which rugged way, so weak and faint 
as he was, the odds were that he would 
die. 

Phil thought he would die, though he 

~ had never faced death before, or 
anything of the signs and shadows of it; 
the neighbors, sympathetic in their rough, 
homely fashion, were sure Mr. Moriega was 
not long for this world; the doctor, in his 
heart uf hearts, had not any hope of him. 
The fever had burned itself out, but it had 
burned away the life of the man too, and 
here was almost the end of it, unless signs 
and tokens, neighbors’ 
doctor's forebodings were all equally delu- 
sive. 

The first sign of his better estate in one re- 
spect was in his recognition of Phil, sitting 
by his bedvide, watching him attentively, 
with his thin hands upon his knees. 

** Have you been there long?” he asked, 
in a faint whisper. 

** Not very long,” was the reply. 

** Since this morning, when | was taken 
ill?” he asked again. 

** Off and on—yes.” 

‘For how long now?” 

‘Ten days or more.” 

‘Good lor! You don’t say so?” 

Then he put his hand up, with a great 
effort, to his head, which he found smooth 
and shiny as a. billiard ball. This was a 
new surprise, and, not having struggled 
out of his delirium a perfect Christian, as 
people always do in very proper books, he 
took along breath for a good swear, and 
got through most of it before he gave over 
suddenly. 

Don’t go on like that now, Father,” 
cried Phil. 

** Because—why ?” 

‘* Because you mustn't.” 

“Oh! mustn’t 1? We'll see about— 
Who's been and shaved my head?” he 
asked indignantly, but very faintly still. 

** The doctor.” 

“Tl about kill him when I get around!” 
he muttered. ‘See if I don’t. Thebrute! 
What business” 

And then Mr. Wharton had to give up, 
being entirely pumped out of breath for 
that occasion. 

‘*You are to keep very quiet, Father,” 
said Phil, ‘ and to be kept very quiet.” 

Mr. Wharton did not answer. He lay 
and looked at his son steadily until his eyes 
closed by degrees, and he passed away 
again into dreamland. 

Later on inthe night, he mustered up 
strength to feel his head very carefully 
again, as if exceedingly perplexed by its 
smoothness and spherical conformation, 
and to mutter: 

‘He'll pay for his larks presently. A 
pretty game to be up to when a fellow 
couldn’t help himself. Phil!” 

** Yes, Father?” 

** Where are they all?” 

** Gone.” 

“Run away? The lot of them?” 

Phil nodded. 

** Why didn’t you?” 

Phil did not reply to this. 

** They asked you?” 

Phil nodded again. 

‘* Ah! I think I see!” were the last words 
he said that night. 

But in the morning he saw more than 
that, as men sick unto death do see at 
times, when the great Hand draws the cur- 
tain aside. The doctor came, and told 
him, after Phil had been sent away upon 
some errand, all that Phil had done to 
nurse and watch him and help those who 
nursed and watebed along with him, he 
spoke of the unselfishness, even of the 
affection of the boy, distressed and amazed 
at this man of mighty strength and force 
yeduced to such s strait as this. 
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** Do you think he’s sorry then?” asked 
the sick man, wonderingly. 

** I’m sure he, is.” 

‘It’s not likely. About as sorry as you 
are for making me thts infernal scarecrow 
ofa Chinaman. What did you go and”— 

‘*There, there; you must take things 
very calmly, Mr. Moriega. You [must not 
excite yourself in the least,” said the doc- 
tor, laying his hand gently on the shoulder 
of his patient. 

**How would you like your ugly head 
shaved?” muttered Wharton. 

‘*T should be glad if it gave me a better 
chance of life,”” was the ready answer. 

Foxy Wharton considered this; then he 
said, very sharply : 

‘* Has it given me any chance?” 

‘*It was necessary. Tt”— 

‘*Look here. Am] going to pull through, 
or to die?” 

‘* That is in God’s hands, not mine.” 

‘* What do you think?” 

A doctor does not care to be pressed for 
a definite opinion as to the condition of his 
patient; but the man seemed anxious to 
know the exact truth, and there might be 
reasons why he should. 

‘*T am afraid, my poor fellow,” be said, 
after another moment's hesitation, ‘ that 
you will not get over this.” 

‘* You know I sha’n’t.” 

‘*No; I don’t know,” said the doctor. 

Mr. Wharton did not ask any more ques- 
tions; did not say much during the rest of 
the day; only toward evening he made a 
sign, to whichthe watchful Phil at once re- 
sponded. 

** You want me, Father. What is it?” 

‘*Ask that organist chap to come and 
see me,” he whispered. ‘‘ Look alive! I’m 
getting precious weak.” 

Phil gave a frightened look at him, and 
darted away. Half an hour afterward he 
and Folkestone Miles, and a third figure, 
who stood in the background, were in the 
room together. 

** Who else have you brought with you?” 
the weak man asked, feebly. 

‘A minister,” said Phil. ‘Mr. Miles 
thought you would like to see him pres- 
ently.” 

‘*T don’t want any minister,” he an- 
swered with a hard laugh. ‘‘ What next?” 

‘Shall I send him away? Ask him to 
come to-morrow? Tell him’— 

‘*No. Let him be,” muttered Wharton; 
then he turned to Folkestone Miles, who was 
looking at him through his glasses very 
curiously. 

‘* You’ve been a friend to Phil,” he said. 
**Do you mind my saying thankee? ” 

‘*T am glad to have your thanks.” 

‘* He has a wonderful voice. Look after 
him; will you?” 

**I will,” was the promise given here. 

**Thankee again. He’s been in bad hands; 
but it has’nt spoilt the boy.” 

“No.” 

A smile—a very strange smile—lighted 
up the broad, white face for an instant, as 
he whispered very faintly : 

‘In good hands now!” 

* * * - * 

Philip Wharton is a great singer at the 
pregent time; a rich man, it is said, and 
one who makes good use of his riches, and 
turns not his back upon his friends; 
takes trouble even, people say, to find out 
old- friends and help them in old way, as 
they helped him, in old times, in theirs. 
There are a few who set him down as a 
trifle too eccentric even for a popular pro- 
fessional. He is bringing out an oratorio 
in which a Mr. Folkestone Miles is deeply in- 
terested, and which Francis Poofer, a mu- 
sical critic of light and leading, and who 
writes oratorios himself, says will fail, let 
Wharton try all he may to force it down the 
throats of the public, and take the princi- 

pal tenor part in it, and all that nonsense. 

ut Philip Wharton says it shall succeed, 
and slaps the back of Mr. Miles, who is 
his sole and permanent accompanyist at all 
the concerts, and who is doing very well in- 
deed, and adds that he means it to be the 
big hit of the season. 

Yes, an eccentric man, Mr. Wharton. 
He walks all the way to the Westminster 
Bridge Road to have his hair cut at Broad- 
brook’s ** Hair Cutting Saloon and Fashion- 
able Emporium”—an establishment all plate 
saa front, wax dummies, and ivory hair 

rushes; and how Mr. Broadbrook man- 
aged to start such a business as that, all of 
a sudden too, no one in Lambeth, aware of 
Mr. Broadbrook’s antecedents, has ever been 
able to make out. 


Phil Wharton knows, and Folkestone 
Miles can make a very tolerable guess, 
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A QUEER DREAM. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





Hz slept, and dreamt that the kangaroo 
Had given a fancy ball ; 

The elephant came with the festive gnu, 
The mouse with the ostrich tall. 

A funny giraffe, that did nothing but laugh, 
Dropped in with a centipede ; 

And a cricket and flea that had just been to tea 
Waltzed round with remarkable speed. 


A wasp and a bumble bee had a chat 
Just over his little nose ; 

And a boa constrictor, upon the mat, 
Dressed up in his Sunday clothes. 

A crow and raccoon, in a fire balloon, 
Paused over his bed to sing ; 

And a neat armadillo crept up on his pillow 
To dance the Highland fling. 


Then all, ere they left, made a graceful bow, 
And out in the moonlight sped ; 

Excepting a ponderous brindle cow, 
Which stopped to stand on its head. 

The little boy woke, and grinned at the joke ; 
Sprang out of his bed with a lilt: 

**T can dream it all over,” said he, ‘ while they 
cover 

Me up with this crazy quilt!” 

New York Crry. 


JIM’S SUNDAY MORNING. 


BY EDITH ROBINSON. 





‘““SuHarp twelve, mind, in the church 
porch!” said Mr. Starrett, authoritatively, 
as he reined up to let Jim slide off the back 
of the light wagon, where he had been 
dangling his legs. 

** Yes, sir,” said Jim. 

‘* Be a good boy,” nodded Mrs. Starrett. 

‘* Yes’m,” said Jim. 

lie was half way to the fence by that 
time, and did not look back as he spoke, 
or put much expression into the answer. 
He never did waste words, or show that he 
was thinking or feeling, except that some- 
times he hitched up one shoulder and 
scratched his chin with it. Mr. Starrett, 
if he had thought anything about it, would 
have said that perhaps a mosquito had bit 
him there. Mrs. Starrett knew better. 
Not that either of them had ever said any- 
thing on the subject. They were farmer- 
folk, not given to the display of emotion. 

**Can’t well be anything else,” chuckled 
Mr. Starrett, as they drove along. ‘I don’t 
see how he can be anything but a good boy 
in crossing the fields; and he won’t have 
much time to fool round in town. He'll 
have to calkerlate some to get his shirts 
and be on time. Like as not the boy didn’t 
even hear you.” 

‘* Well, I shall say it. One never knows 
when a boy will be exposed to temptation ; 
anda word may come at just the right time 
to influence his whole life. He always 
comes to me when he’s going off anywhere, 
and says ‘ good-by’; and I always say: ‘ Be 
a good boy,’ and he says ‘ Yes’m.’” 

Mr. Starrett laughed again. He thought 
it was ronsense; but way underneath it 
pleased him all the same, as nonsense of 
this kind from a woman always does please 
a man, even against his will. 

‘*T look after Jim as sharp as need be. 
He don’t fall into any of his father’s tricks 
round here. If Isee anything of that”— 
Mr. Starrett’s firmly closed mouth finished 
the sentence. 

They were forehanded people, the Star- 
retts, while again Jim’s father was pro- 
nounced ** shif’less,” ‘‘ haint got no calker- 
lation,” which, in those thrifty New Eng- 
land parts, was the next worse thing to 
saying he drank. Jim’s father did not 
drink; but if there were aloose rake, or a 
stray pitchfork lying about, if an odd bun- 
dle of tea or sugar was on the counter of 
the village store, and he was round, the 
aforementioned articles were pretty sure to 
vanish. Nothing of great value ever, though 
in the aggregate they would, doubtless, 
have amounted to considerable. Sometimes 
he was caught at it ; but oftener he was not. 
All the same the farmers thereabouts knew 
with unerring instinct at whose door to 
lay the disappearance of that bundle of oats 
that had been left out to dry, or the half 
dozen hay caps lying by the fence since 
yesterday’s shower. Sometimes they had it 
out with Jim’s father, and, once in a while, 
caught 1ed-handed in the act, the stolen 
articles would be returned. No amount 
of circumstantial evidence, or the testimo- 

ny, sworn, of half a dozen witnesses, had 





ever brought him to confession. Nobody 





ever lodged complaint against him, how- 
ever, ‘‘calkerlating,” with a genuine 
Yankee eye to the main chance, that they 
lost less through his inveterate habit of small 
pilfering than they would by getting him 
lodged for a term in the county jail, there- 
by throwing his family of nine children into 
the poor-house or on the town to support. 
Jim was the eldest of the nine. 

That Spring Jim’s father had moved 
again. He never left the wide-spreading, 
scantily-settled town. He could not leave 
the checker-board, but moved, at stated 
intervals, from square to square. At the 
thirty-seventh move, Jim had felt justified 
in cutting himself loose from the family 
fortunes, and had hired out for the Sammer 
with the Starretts. He had never displayed 
any hereditary symptom; none of the nine 
had; was, indeed, inclined to be a ‘‘money- 
catcher,” at which, though the Starretts 
smileda little, they in no wise disapproved, 
and was prudent and saving to a degree 
that called forth even Mr. Starrett’s appro- 
bation. Not tohisface,though. To praise 
the ‘‘hired boy” would not have done. 
But he said pleasant things of him to 
people, which was even better, and had 
spoken to his wife of a handsome present 
he intended to make him, over and above 
the Summer’s wages. Lately, even, he had 
vaguely hinted that a golden future might 
await Jim by the time he himself could 
afford to lay off work. He was a good boy, 
and deserved a slice of luck. Always pro- 
vided he did not display any of his father’s 
pesky tricks; and Mr. Starrett’s face dark- 
ened as he thought of that gun, with the 
double scratch on the left-hand barrel, that 
had been spirited away. He had met Jim’s 
father the next morning with the identical 
weapon over his shoulder; but an hour’s 
threats had been insufficient to induce him 
to give it up. 

Jim made the best of his way through 
the fields. He was rather glad his errand 
after those new shirts kept him from 
church. He did not object to ‘‘ meetin’” 
much on the whole, when he went with 
Mrs. Starrett alone. But the minute he was 
fairly seated in the pew with Mr. Starrett 
he felt like a prisoner with the turn-key. 
That watchful eye never left him from the 
opening hymn to the benediction, by which 
time the boy felt he ought to ask pardon 
for breathing, that brushing a fly from his 
nose was a thing no righteous person does 
in sermon-time, and that to gently hitch one 
leg over the other was a fault for which the 
prayers of the weekly prayer-meeting should 
be asked. He never misbehaved in meet- 
ing. He did not know why Mr. Starrett 
should watch him so. Mr. Starrett did not 
either. 

It was about as the wagon drove up to 
the ‘door that Jim was nearly to the well- 
trod path that led to the bridge, when a 
woodchuck shot straight across the way. 


There was just a flash of calculation. If 
he ran part way, all the way, if need be, 
and didn’t stop any at his Aunt’s, wouldn’t 
there be time to follow that woodchuck? 
If the mental answer had been ‘‘ No,” in- 
stead of ‘‘ Yes,” the result might have been 
the same; for what country boy could with- 
stand a woodchuck, with, too, the bounty 
of ten cents on its plumy tail? Jim had 
four of those trophies stowed away in his 
trunk already; another added would com- 
mand a round half dollar from the select- 
man when he should bring them as legal 
evidence to him. The woodchuck had 
taken a bee line to the woods, and was un- 
der the rail fence that divided them, hardly 
quicker than Jim was over it. He made 
in the direction of the river; if his hole 
was in a hollow stump or felled log there 
was just a chance of poking him out. What 
a pity Lion wasn’t along! If in the ground, 
there was less likelihood of capturing him> 
seeing he had nothing at hand wherewith 
to bale water to drown him out. Unlucki- 
ly the woodchuck had chosen his build- 
ing lot with an eye to this emergency. 
Jim arrived on a little clearing just in time 
to see him vanish into the ground. 

He threw a stone or two down the hole, 
rather than give it up at once, not that he 
expected to accomplish anything by that 
method, but merely by way of invitation, 
then turned to find a stick. His shirts and 
Mr. Starrett’s commands were way in the 
background now. The blood of the hunter 
was up, 
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He walked to the edge of the clear space 
apd found, not what he was in search of, 
but something else. Something that made 
him forget all about the stick. It was 
lying right by the side of the big log. It 
was a very unusual something to find there; 
quite as odd a thing to discover growing in 
the woods as the red herring of Mother 
Goose’s riddle. 

It was a little leather purse. 

Jim had forgotten even the woodchuck 
as he pounced upon it and opened it, with- 
out even giving himself time to bother how 
or when, or where it could have got there. 
He poured the contents out into one hand. 

No great sum; but a veritable treasure 
trove to a boy who counted his wealth by 
pennies. A two-dollar bill, a twenty-five 
cent piece, thirty-one cents in five-cent 
pieces and pennies, two dollars fifty-six 
cents in all—no, two fifty-seven. There 
was one bright penny rolled up in a bit of 
paper—a luck penny, he guessed. There 
were also two stamps, two _ horse-car 
tickets, a picture of a girl’s head cut out 
from the photograph card, a square of 
paper scribbled with mystic writing that he 
did not know, for a prescription for a face- 
lotion, another bit of paper, the margin of 
a newspaper. He examined each thing 
separately, to make quite sure of his good 
luck, turned them upside down, and round 
and round, and read the scribble on the 
newspaper piece : 

Boots. 

Lorings. Last Franklin Squares, See if Rhody 
B——’s new book is out yet. 

46 Ib. of cream caramels, 

Call at the dentist’s. N. B.—Call when | know 
he won’t be there, 

Art Rooms, to match yellow crewel. 

Hogg B. T., for ribbers for pug dog strings. 

Everywhere, to match the peacock wrapper. 

Most of this was Latin, too, to Jim, ex- 
cept that it—with the horse-car tickets— 
conveyed vaguely to his intelligence that 
the owner of the shabby little purse was a 
girl, anda city girl. *‘ Merrill’s folks overon 
the upper road kept boarders; must ha’ be- 
longed to somebody there.” Ile poured the 
contents back and snapped it to; opened 
it again, and repeated the operation; even 
once dropping it on the ground to repeat 
the first delicious thrill of discovery. The 
leather was shrunken and dark. It had not 
rained since Tuesday afternoon, thereby 
certainly outlawing the owner's claim. 
Jim felt this vaguely, and wes glad, without 
knowing why. The woodchuck might 
have gone the downward path to China, 
and he would not have cared. But 
if, with a start, he meant to be in the 
church porch by twelve, he must hurry; 
and he did mean to. Jim stood rather in 
awe of Mr. Starrett. 

His aunt had his shirts ready. She had 
been looking for him all the morning. His 
shirts were done? Oh! yes. He was in a 
tearing hurry. She s’posed he’d be, as 
usual. It took her some minutes to find a 
newspaper, and a few more to do the bundle 
up and look up a piv. There was plenty of 
string in the drawer, but a pia seemed pre- 
ferable. Then Jim rose. He had been 
hanging his heels on the kitchen chair, and 
answering, as briefly as might be, his aunt’s 
questions. 

‘*Can’t stop and have dinner with us?” 

He had already told her twice that Mr. 
Starrett had taken him along with him on 
the way to church and expected him at the 
door when meetin’ was over. 

‘* Have a doughnut and a piece of Dutch 
cheese?” 

Jirm’s aunt was one of the women pos- 
sessed by the idea that boys are born to 
hunger as naturally as the sparks fly 
upward. 

No; he guessed not. 

‘*Stop for a piece o’ green-apple pie?” 

No, he’d promised Mr. Starrett to be in 
the church porch by twelve, Jim made 
answer. He had been twisting the knob of 
the door, and as he spoke the last words 
was outside of it. 

“Don’t seem to bein sucha dreadful 
hurry after all,” thought bis aunt, as she 
watched him from the side window; for 
Jim was walking slowly, and, his newspaper 
bundle, with the pin sticking into him, 
under one arm, was rubbing his chin in 
some curious fashion with the other 
shoulder. ‘‘ Beats all, the curious ways 
some boys do have!” soliloquized Jim’s 

aunt.” 








That partieular boy was doing a piece of 
as hard thinking as he had ever done in 
his life. His own words, just as he 
dropped the door-handle and started on a 
dead run, had fired the brain: ** He’d prom- 
ised Mr. Starrett”.— Yes, and he had 
promised Miss Starrett something, too. 
The first bound was all he made toward 
the run that was a walk before he reached 
the gate and asaunter as he went up the 
street. 

Well, wasn’t he a good boy? What boy 
that he knew would think of hunting up 
the owner of a purse lost a week ago? If 
she had left her name in it— Whose business 
was it, any way, and who would ever be 
the wiser? Thoughts were coming thick 
and fast in the jumble of a boy’s reasoning 
and code of ethics. S’posin Mrs. Starrett 
knew, though, he’d found a purse; would 
she think it was being a good boy not to 
try and find the owner? But then city folks 
always had cnough money, and a girl who 
could board, without doin’ nothin’, must 
have piles of it. Besides, he did not know 
her. Besides, lke as not, she had forgotten 
all about it by this time, given it up for 
clean gone. It was only two dollars, fifty- 
seven cents. If it hud been more, Jim 
would have handed it over to Mr. Starrett 
without a struggle for him to hunt up the 
owner. But this was so small a sum, and 
he did want it so dreadfully. His shoulder 
came down from his chin te allow his hand 
to dive into his pocket and finger the shab- 
by little purse. He felt as though he really 
disliked that girl. 

Findin’ was always havin’; and though 
Jim had never before found anything of 
value, he had felt that he had had full right 
in the trifles that luck had thrown before in 
his path—a rusty little cannon, some mar- 
bles, that jack-koife that would have been as 
good as new if it had not been for the mi-s- 
ing blade and broken fragment of handle. 
By that time he had reached the cross-road 
and hitched himself up for that dead run 
toward the church. No; it wasn’t. It was 
the upper road toward Sam Merrill's that 
he was taking, to Lis own surprise and vex- 
ation. He had promised Miss Starrett to 
be a good boy; and Jim liked Miss Starrett. 

There was a piazza at the Merrills’; 
there was a hammock in the yard, tuo. A 
girl was init. Jim wentstraight up to the 
piazza. It was crowded, he thought. 
There were perhaps half a dozen on it; but 
they had stopped talking, and were staring 
at the sun-burnt, under-sized country boy 
of fifteen or sixteen. The crowd had be- 
come a multitude. 

‘“*Any of the folks here lost this?” said 
he; and his hand—it had been in his 
pocket, glued there all this time—came out, 
with the little leather purse in it. And 
with the act, he breathed freer; everything 
seemed to settle itself. Everybody on the 
piazza spoke at once; but Jim caught some. 
thing of it all. 

‘‘Why, yes; Fan lost hers. 
but what that’s Fannie’s. Where'd you 
find it?) Fannie, Fan! Here’s a boy. He’s 
found your purse.” It was a girl who said 
that, of course, settling an affair on the 
first dawn of evidence. 


I don’t believe 


The girl in the hammock had raised her- 
self, and Jim was walking over the grass 
toward her, She was rather a pretty girl, 
Jim thought; and she had on a dress that 
was pretty, too—a blue dress, with alot of 
white stuff round her neck. She held a 
book in one hand, and in the other a big, 
flat umbrella, covered with gay pictures. 
Jim had never seen anything of the kind 
before. 

‘*Why, my purse!” as Jim siiently held 
it out. ‘* Where did you find it?” 

‘Up in the woods.” 

‘‘Did I drop it there? In a little open 
place? 1 was sitting on a big pine, | re- 
member. It was Wednesday—no, Tues- 
day. I’m so much obliged to you. Oh! 
Don’t go yet. Wait a minute, piease.” 
She had opened the purse, and put two 
fingers in, without glancing searchingly at 
the contents; a bit of instinctive ladyhood 
Jim dimly appreciated, and which served, 
dimly, tow, to fasten the resolution of the 
next moment. Perhaps it was that it spoke 
to the fine instinct of gentlemanhood that 
exists, somewhere, in everybody—even rude 
country boye. 

‘+ Please, do.” 
quarter to him, 


She was holding out the 
Jim shook his head. 





‘“*T do’ want it!” said he. 

‘*But it’s only for your time, your 
trouble,” urged the girl they called Fannie. 
‘*]’m afraid you’ve come ever so much out 
of your way this warm day, and you've 
been running so.” The shining silver was 
touching his hand as she half rose. 

‘*T do’ want it!” he repeated, and drew 
back his hand so roughly that the-girl they 
had called Fannie sank back, surprised. 

‘* Well, if boys aren’t funny!” said she to 
herself, as she watched him race down the 
path, ‘Both shoulders were well squared 
now, and with it Jim felt that in refusing 
that honest quarter he had somehow 
squared accounts with somebody. He 
took the short cut across the fields, instead 
of going back by the road, and did succeed 
in getting to the porch, red and breathless, 
by two minutes of twelve. 

‘*Good sermon!” said Mr. Starrett, ap- 
provingly, as they were half-way home. 

‘So it was. I don’t believe there was a 
better preached in town this morning,” 
assented Mrs, Starrett, warmly. 

She never knew she had preached the 
best herself, and that it had consisted of 
just four w ords. * 


Hvupson. N, H, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Commumeations for thia department should be aa. 
aressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


ANAGRAMS, 
Selected. 

1. Tom in a pet. 

2. A true sign. 

3. Emily made it. 

4, Our best Indian. 

5. Ann wears biue. 

6. Mix clean oats, 

7. Sin sat on a tin tar tub. 
8. Call, O Hymen, 

9. I merit a slip, 


CORKSCREW, 
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First cross-word, view ; 2, blasts of wind; 3 
a fruit; 4, working steadily; 5, to detest; 6, 
explosion of powder ; 7, a sonnet; 8, power ; 9, 
a delicious kind of fish ; 10, true; 11, corpulent ; 
12, haughty; 13, increases; 14, a bird thst 
wades; 15, large; 16, making use of; 17, an ar- 
ticle for heating a room. 


The word for the corkscrew, excessive credu- 
lity, 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF JAN. 22p. 


PECULIAR CROSSES, 


1. Electioneering—Uncomfortable. 
2, Advantageously—Embarrassment. 
3. Antitrinitarianism—Maladministration. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 15ru. 
ARROW PUZZLE. 
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ANAGRAM. 
1. Seaside ; 2, bayonet; 3, verbenas; 4, aste- 


bl anket ; ve Shendestiog 
solstice ; 10, misrepresente- 


roid; 5, decoration ; 6, 
8, reservoir ; 9, 
tion. 

BQUAKE WORD, 


” 


Sayinc.—‘‘ Give me liberty or give me death ! 
© eeneersere Henry. (Speech, March, 


A NEW LEASE OF LIFE. 
A pHysIciaN, wri to Drs. wegen & Palen, 
of 1109 Girard Street, hiladelphis; 


“The parties for whom I cedered "the Com- | 


und Oxygen in Charles City, Iowa, were much 
[mproved at last accounts. One of them, who 
expected to give up and —;) took a new lease of 


life, moved away, and went into active business. 

He only used two Treatments! So much for your 

whee wie Ge b ne wm A tre 
mpoun free 

Sta te Palen, any one who will write to 

them for it. 











INVALUABLE FOR 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Hoarse- 
ness. Piles, Sore Eyes, Sore Feet. etc., etc. 
SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND's EXTRACT OUM 
BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIA. 


POND’S EXTRACT......50c., ea $1. “ 


Toilet Cream........$1 00; Catarrh Cure........ $ 
pap ny 5549 eneeese 80 PUNE 0000 +snacebor 

Lip Salve...........¢ 25|Inhaler (Glass renee 

Tailet Soap (3 Cakes) bw Syrin, eave 
Ointment..........+. Medicated ‘aper.. 25 


wit es, read pages 18, 13, ‘ 


ass one b in our New Book, 
h accompanies 


our preparation. 

Sent free on pa ag 
New PaMPHLeT, wITH History oF OUR 
PR ARATIONS, SENT FREE ON APPLIOATION TO 


PUND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


UNION FOLDING BED 





Garts, Ford & C) 


5 E. 14th St. 
NY. 


UNION WIRE 
M iby RESS OO 
73 to 88 Erie St., 
CRRA «i nl. 


“ DIETZ” 


TUBULAR 


HEATERS. 


Heate and Lights 


) BED, BATH and 
SITTING ROOMS, 


EIGHT INCHES OF FLAME, 
ONE CENT AN HOUR. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 


Send for Circular, 


R. E. DIETZ, 76 Fulton St., N.Y. 
CATARRH, 


a divease of the mucous 
membrane, It gen- 
erally originates in the 
nasal passages and 
maintains ite strong. 
hold in the head, From 
this point it sends forth 


§ .polsono 8 virus along 
he mers brancons - 
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druggists; 6c. by mail registesel “Bamvte bot sty 





mail, lic, Evy Bros,, Druggists, Owego, N 
RTAB RINTING te 
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printing. Cir. for a boo! case vy] lank 
cular sent free, cards, Meents, 


JOSEPH WATSON, deans Street, New York. 


STUDEBAKER Onrriages. | & large 


always on ) cir 
Palace Repository, 288 State Street, Ramase. Iu. 








Ir you want the best Liquid Glue manufactured 
insist on having Le Page's. 
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POSSESSING THE 
COMPLETE 


FLAVOR OF THE PLANT 
PUT UP IN HANDSOME 
SIFTING TOP BOTTLES 


DURKKEES 
SALAD DRESSING 
SELB SPICES 


BAKING POWDER 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wil be glad to recetwe any 
practhcal hints, suggestions o information that 
will make thie department more valuable to thoee 
of our eubscribera who feel epeciaily interested ,| 


WINTER-BLOOMING FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. M. D. WELLOOME. 





A capy who has been interested in our arti- 
cles on flowers in Tae InoEPENDENT writes for 
information respecting a few choice blooming 
plants for the Winter window garden. She has 
begoniaa, abutillons, heliotrope and calla, which 
are among the most desirable ; for her benefit, 
and those who would like something else, we 
will spec.fy. several others reliable and attrac- 
tive. First of all, the Chinese Primulas. These 
are admirable for the Winter garden; a thrifty 
plant blooming during the entire season. There 
are numerous varieties ; Globosa, red and white ; 
Kermesina splendens, crimson. These are large 
flowered and [tmnged, the petals often crimped 
and overlapping so that they appear almost 
semi-double. Punctata elantissima (#potted) ; 
Stunata (striped); Fern leaf, very handsome 
foliage ; color white and red; Punctata atropur- 
purea is purple spotted ; Magnifica is specially 
attractive for its immense blooms—two and a- 
half inches in diameter—and its fine habit; 
color pure white, with yellow eye; beautifully 
fringed. Then there are the double white, and 
other colors for those who can afford these 
exquisite flowers. True, there is the common 
sort, which can be purchased for fifty cents 
each, but the Saul Primulas are $2.00 and 
#2.50. Mrs. John Saul is said to be the best 
whice double known ; Fannie E. Saul, the same, 
only it bas the freak now and then of having its 
white bloom fisked with vermuilion ; Rosina M. 
Saul, very full; color a rosy crimson, fringed ; 
Winifred Lawley Saul, very large and full, is 
pink, shaded with lavender, friaged. Primula 
grandiflora rubra is a large double red. This is 
#1.00. Plants of the single varieties can be ob- 
tained from twenty-five to thirty-five cents each, 

Stevia is a very ornamental Winter bloomer, 
especially variegata, of recent introduction. Is 
has beautiful striped foliage. Its flowers are 
small but borne in clusters, and are very fine for 
cutting. Fifteen cents each. 

Livonia is a constant Winter bloomer, lt is 
of a dwarf, bushy habit, very compact, fine form, 
and it bears, in great abundance, flowers which 
are of an orange or pure yellow hue on the 
under side, but shading upwerd to a scarlet ur 
deep velvety crimson on the upper side. It can 
be trained so as to form a globe encircling and 
hiding the pot in which itis grown. It is a na- 
tive of Japan and Brazil, and was intruduced in 
1864, Floribunda is the variety most generally 
know. Itis easily propagated from cuttings. 

Oyclamens are a bulbous plant, specially de- 
sirable for the Winter garden. There are few 
varieties.” Persicum is the one most generally 
cultivated, It wa native of Persia. The name 
Cyciamen is from kyklos, circular, referring to 
the round leaves, These are very ornamental ; 
the white markings on the deep green looking 
like embroidery, and quite as methodical, ‘The 
flowers are very curious, They grow on tall 
stems, and have long reflexed petals. They are 
white, with carmine or purple at the base ; some 
are magenta, and other shades. The best soil 
is a mixture of peat or leaf mold and white sand 
with good loam. Tbe crown of the bulb should 
be a little above the surface. Don’t plant upside 
down, as one lady did I wot of. It is really 
quite puzzling sometimes to tell which is to be 
the “right side up with care”! Cyclamen 
giganticum, of recent introduction, has the 
largest blossoms of any. A peculiarity of the 
Cyclamen is this: after the seed pods appear the 
stalk begins to curl, like the tendril of a vine, 
until the seed vessel is drawn to and under 
the ground. Some say that the name is given it 
for this reason, the circle referring to the stem, 
and not to the round leaf. Bulbs range in price 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents, according to 
size. 

The Eupatoriums are much cultivated for 
their trusses of pure white flowers. Chorozema 
varia is a constaut Wiater bloomer. The flowers 
are of a bright orange-red color, and are borne 
in long terminal racemes for several months, 
This plant was first discovered in Western 
Aus:ralia, by Labillardiere, a botanist sent out 
by the French Government in search of the lost 
La Perouse. On one of their excursions, the 
parcy suffered much for want of water. At last 
they found « spring, and near it this plant, 
which he named Chorozema, from choros, a 
dance, and zema, a drink, in allusion to their 
joyfulness, 

Those who admire a good yellow flower 
would like the COoronilla, Coronilla glauca 
produces bright yellow pea-shaped flowers 
abundantly during Summer and Winter months. 
They are very fragrant. Fabiana is a heath-like 
plant, evergreen, and densely vovered with pure 
white tubular 4. wers, 

The Erantbemum combines ornamental foll- 


= she en a at 
Eranthemum sanguine have beautiful crimson- 





and carmine-coiored foliage. Eranthemum 
pulchillum bas flowers of a deep blue color; 
laxiflorum, purple. Some have white and rose- 
colored flowers. Eranthemum Andersoni has 
orchid-like flowers, borne on spikes; the two 
upper and lateral lobes are pure white, while the 
orchid-like lip, or lower segment, is thickly dotted 
with crimson. Eranthemum attroperpureum 
has shining, dark purplish foliage. 

Francisceas have very showy salver-shaped 
purple flowers. They are evergreen shrubs, and 
were named for the Emperor of Austria. 

Goldfussia is also an evergreen shrub, named 
for Dr, Goldfuss, Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Bonn. The flowers are fun- 
nel-shaped, blue or purple. 

We have selected those not extensively cul- 
tured, and a sufficient variety to meet the wish 
of those who desire plants of this character. It 
is very interesting to experiment with such as 
are new to us. For satisfactory and easy cul- 
ture, have a generous collection of bulbs, and 
don’t forget to have a pleasing variety of orna- 
mental foliage plants. 

Yarmouta. Me. 





AN ENSILAGE CONGRESS. 


Tuat the silo has gained immensely in favor 
with those who have stock to feed since it was 
introduced in this country a few years ago, the 
large meeting of agriculturists in this city last 
week abundantly proves. From all parte of the 
Middle and New England States came men who 
are interested in ensilage, to discuss the best 
methods of making and handling the silo. They 
came at the call of Mr. James B. Brown, presi- 
dent, and Mr. John W. Douglass, secretary of 
the New York Plow Company, and were com- 
fortably seated in a large room on the second 
floor of the company’s place of business, No, 55 
Beekman Street. Much credit is due to these 
gentlemen for the manner in which they pro- 
vided for and entertained this, the first Ameri- 
can Ensilage Congress, Not all who attended 
the Congress were farmers simply, but most of 
them were. Some of them are well-known in 
other branches of business, among whom may 
be mentioned Richard M. Hoe, the press maker ; 
Col, C. W. Wolcott, of Boston ; Frederick Loeser, 
the Brooklyn dry goods dealer; Drs. Lambert 
and Heath, of the Farmers’ Club; Dr. Harlan, 
of Wilmington, Del. ; Banker N. T. Sprague, of 
Brandon, Vt.; George Gregory Smith, of St. 
Albans ; Francis Morris, of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, and A. K. Johnson. 

After the Congress was called to order, Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen was made president, and occu- 
pied the chair during the two days through 
which the Congress sat. 

Mr. 8. M. Colcord, of Dover, Mass,, spoke at 
length on the value of the silo, and on the diffi- 
culties of producing good, sweet ensilage. He 
thought the best ensilage is produced under a 
comparatively low temperature, say 80° or 90°, 
and that the great problem was how to remove 
the air so as to prevent destructive fermentation. 
He exhibited an apparatus of his own invention, 
which he claimed would carry off the impure 
air, and also afford a means of drawing off the 
accumulated liquid, which could be mixed with 
grain, and fed to the stock, His statements, 
however, about the presence and the value of the 
liquid in silos, seemed not to be in accord with 
the experience of most of those present, 
Patrick McEvoy, a milkman, at Trenton, who 
keeps sixty-seven cows, gave a lively account of 
how he turned out eighty tons of ensilage a day 
in the making season, and kept his cows at an 
expense of twenty-three cents a day each. His 
ensilage cost him two dollars aton. He fed his 
stock meal also, His conclusion was that ensil- 
age making was a money-saving and wholesome 
discovery ; but experience had taught him not 
to feed the cows until after milking. 

Nearly all of the speakers made corn ensilage 
alone. Dra. Heath and Lambert thought it 
would be better to pick the silos with layers of 
corn, grass, peas, clover and rye, 80 as to give 
cattle a variety of food, Dr. Lambert said, also, 
that the process of ensilage was a step toward 
digestion, and that, therefore, it must be benefi_ 
cial to cattle. The conclusion of the day as ex- 
pressed by resvlution, was that the system was 
not only wholesome, both to the animal and the 
product, but that it was the most economical 
system of feeding that had been devised. 

On the second day of the Congress, Dr. Har- 
land, of Wilmington, Del., read a paper on 
**Green Mauuring,” showing why green growths 
are to be preferred for fertilization to other 
processes, 

Mr, A. N. Coles, of Wellsville, N. Y., next read 
a paper on “New Agrioulture,” explaining a 
new process of irrigation, the beauties of which 
he set forth as follows: 

“T hang up op my hillside a lake of water, and 
hold it there. It finds its way out, however, as the 
land needs it. Lakes can be begotten, the snows of 
the American mountuins cap be turned to account ; 
and if I bed meoand means [ could wipe out the 
great American desert. But I don’t ask you to take 
my word forit, Only keep your eye on the gun. 
Come up to my place, any or all of you, next Fourth 
of duly. I will suow you stra the size of 
Peavhes, that we bave to slice up like apples to make 
shortcake, You will see fruit eight or ten times the 





orainary size and weight; plums as big as hens’ 
eggs. Ishall have peas the size of frost grapes in 
pods six or seven inches long. I raised three crops 
of timothy hay last year, each as heavy as any I ever 
saw. And beets! Why, talk about beets! Mine 
grew down to the subsoil and then turned and grew 
the other way. If I had soil enough they would 
have grown five feet long.” 

*** How much does your system cost you an acre?’ 
inquired a delegate. 

“T have five acres under this sort of cultivation. 

They cost $500 an acre: but when I get them asI 
want them they will yield more profit than any 500 
acres in Alleghany County.” 
In the afternoon the members of the Congress 
visited some silos of Mr. Hoe and Mr. Simpson. 
The discussion was continued in the evening, 
after which the Congress adjourned. 

An interesting discussion on the silo has been 
going on in the columns of the London Times. 
We copy from a letter by Mr. George Fry, dis- 
cussing the same subject as that discussed by 
Mr. Colcord in the Congress : 

“Tf sweet ensilage is that in which none of the 
starchy and saccharine substances have undergone 
change by fermentation, producing alcohol, alde- 
hye, acetic, Jactic, or butyric acids, then I believe 
that this type of ensilage cannot be produced hy the 
exclusion of air alone, as Mr. Howard would seem 
toinfer. Itis also necessary that the temperature 
in the silo should rise above 122 degrees Fahrenheit, 
80 as to destroy the vitality of the ferments which 
have received the first impulse of life from the 
quantity of air stored up with the material. 

“ As far as I know, the statement of Mr. Howard 
that ‘ the usual covering of boards or earth does not 
prevent the setting up and escape of active currents 
of gas produced by fermentation, nor their being 
replaced by descending currents of fresh air,’ has 
no foundation in fact—at least, as far as the 
descending currents are concerned, 

* It is quite true that sweet ensilage can be made In 
the silo described by Mr. Howard, provided the 
temperature has risen above 122 degrees Fahren- 
heit, but pot otherwise. If the temperature does 
not reach this point, the ensilage, in three or four 
months, will become acid by fermentation, pre- 
cigely as it does in silos of a different construction, 

“Glass jars have comparatively so large a cooling 
surface that it is not probable that, under ordinary 
circumstances, they will have reached this temper- 
ature of more than 122 degrees Fahrenheit. Conse- 
quently, their contents will not remain sweet in the 
sense in which I understand the term, whether they 
are turned topsy-turvy or not. 

“On the practical question, as to the best and most 
convenient form of silo, Mr. Howard’s opinion is en- 
titled to great weight; but more experience will 
prove to him that no form of silo, however admuira- 
ble, will enable him to produce sweet ensilage at 
will, simply by the exclusion of air without attention 
to other conditions.” 


A ROTATION IN WHICH CHEAP 
WHEAT PAYS. 


In these days of declining prices wheat should 
no longer be known as the chief crop. Yet 
there is a way to produce it so as to be profitable 
in a series of rotations. My plan is to haul all 
the manure that can be had, and scatter at once 
on a clover and timothy sod, beginning the lat- 
ter part of Summer, and continuing all Winter 
and Spring whenever the opportunity. offers, es- 
pecially being careful in Spring to scatter upon 
the field all remains of straw stacks and scrap- 
ings of the barnyard. The barnyard should be 
small, contain the straw-stacks, and be kept cov- 
ered with such straw as is unfit for feeding; 
and all other litter to be had should be spread 
upon it so that the droppings from the passing 
stock willbe absorbed. The field is then planted 
to corn, and thoroughly tilled, so as to keep the 
ground mellow and clean until the corn begins 
to tassel. The ground will thus be-a good seed- 
bed for wheat, The wheat is then drilled in 
between the standing corn, with a drill that fits 
the rows, 

Usually wheat thus sown will produce a fair 
crop. The coarse manure has rotted, and the 
constant stirring of the soil bas concentrated 
som2 ammonia from the atmosphere, An aver- 
age of twenty bushels per acre may be expected, 
So much as thirty bushels is sometimes obtained. 
In 1880 I had twenty-seven bushels ; last year 
fifteen bushels. The past season I bad no wheat 
in corn, The previous season was so wet that it 
was impossible to keep the ground in proper 
condition, and in September the ground was 
thoroughly set 1n grass and weeds. The crop of 
corn will be large. If necessary, after the wheat 
is sown, or before, the crop may be cutup. My 
pian is to topit when the blades begin to dry, 
and in a week or two put the tops in the barn. 
Tney contain the most valuable part of the fod- 
der, and are so much easier handled, and occupy 
so much less room that I can afford to let a part 
waste for the sake of having a better article to 
feed. The cost of seeding the ground to wheat 
is very little by this method. The straw will pay 
for harvesting, and a small profit may be figured 
out even at seventy-five cents per bushel. 

Just after sowing the wheat I sow timothy 
seed. Half a bushel to ten acres is sufficient. I 
never knew it to fail to make a good catch. 
Then, in Spring, I sow not less than one bushel 
of clover-seed on the same ground, The timo- 
thy will, in the latter part of the Summer, make 
& great deal of pasture, as well as the clover, If 
there is an average amouut of rain, the pasture 
of the field may be considered equal to one-half 








the value of the wheat. Still, it should not be 
pastured close, or after bard frosts set in. The 
heavy manuring for the corn crop, although 
drawn on to some extent by both corn and 
wheat, will beg great stimulant to the grass. 
It is amazing what crops of grass will grow. 
This season I turned three head of horses, nine 
of cattle, and about thirty hogs on such a field 
(ten acres) the first week in May, just after the 
grass had made a good start, and kept them on 
it over two weeks, I then turned them off and 
kept it for meadow, and it made two tons of hay 
to the acre. Two years before such a field, with- 
out pasturing, made three tons, 

The hay upon the pastured lot was not so 
coarse, and did not lodge at all, and, ton for 
ton, was more valuable than if it had not been 
pastured. The timothy is of great advantage in 
curing the clover, and the hay can be cured in 
less time, and the mixed hay is worth more than 
pure clover or pure timothy. I can always sell 
it for as much as pure timothy. By using a re- 
volving wooden rake I find no difficulty in rak- 
ing the hay on the ground, somewhat rough 
from the previous corn crop. After the hay has 
been made I pasture the field and begin to haul 
manure upon it for the next corn crop. I can 
pasture it until the next Spring, when the weather 
will permit, and it makes a good place for the 
cattle, horses and pigs to roam late in Fall and 
occasionally in Winter. In this rotation corn 
and grass are the strong points, and the wheat 
18 a go-between that cannot be dispensed with, 
and 18 more valuable usually than oats or barley. 
—Trmotuy WIxson, in ‘* The Tribune.” 


SUCCOTASH THE YEAR ROUND. 


Farmers do not half improve their opportuni- 
ties in supplying the luxuries of the table at 
cheap rates, We have too much salt pork and 
codfish, and during the Winter a very narrow 
line of vegetables, outside of potatoes and beans. 
We have just risen from a sucvotash dinner, 
served up the second day ; and with the flavor of 
that savory dish upon the palate, we are prepared 
to testify to its excellence, and to tell the whole 
host of American readers just how to grow the 
corn and beans, and how to concoct the dish in 
Summer and Winter. For the corn, do not lose 
a day in securing the seed. Only two varieties 
of sweet corn are absolutely necessary to secure 
a succession of green ears in their best condi- 
tion from the last week in July until trost stops 
growth. The earliest corn is the Marbl: head; a 
true, swect corn, ears eight to ten inches long, 
and good enough to satisfy any one. The green 
ears sell well in market, and its earliness makes 
it a desirable sort to cultivate for this purpose, 
where there is a surplus for family supplies. 
About three plantings of this, a week apart, will 
be enough, beginning the first of May. These 
will give green ears through the month of August. 
Then for the other kinds, there is the old Stowell 
evergreen, introduced some thirty years ago, a 
short-jointed stalk, and large-eared variety, very 
juicy, and of excellent flavor, continuing in 
its milky state much longer than the common 
sweet corn, The new Egyptian is a long-jointed 
variety, making stalks twelve feet high in good 
soil, and earing well. It is quite as good or 
better than the Stowell. The succession can be 
kept up with either of these vuaricties through 
September, by planting in June, about a week 
apart, Then for the close of the season, run- 
ning into October, and in the shore towns, occa- 
sionally into November, plant the Marblehead 
the first and second weeks in July. It is safe 
enough to plant a quarter of an acre of well 
manured land with this staple of succutash. 
This will give fresh ears in their best condition 
about three months in the year, and furnish a 
large supply for drying. The condition of the 
corn when plucked for drying, and the drying 
process are important matters. Most of the 
dried sweet-corn offered for sale is cured when 
it has passed its milky stage, and has more 
starch than sugar init. The appetizing flavor 
has gone out of it. It is quite as important to 
have fresh ears for drying as for the table. No 
vegetable is more damaged by long keeping than 
sweet corn. Inthe large city markets, where 
the ears are two or three days from the stalk, 
green corn is hardly worth eating. For drying, 
the ears should be taken from the stalk, and the 
husks quickly removed, cooked in boiling 
water about fifteen minutes, the grain cut 
from the cob, and dried upon sheets in the sun. 
A shed rvof or scaffold sloping to the sun makes 
a convenient place for curing; clear, bright days 
should be chosen, when the corn will have the 
benetit of the sun through the whole day. It 
will help the curing process to stir the corn with 
a clean stick, or rake, several times a day. 
Gather up the sheets with their contents, and 
carry under cuver at night, or when showers 
come on. In about three days of clear weather 
the corn will be fairly dry. Finish off in large 
iron pans upon the stove, or in the oven with 
the door open, This will expel the last of the 
moisture, The dried corn should be stored in 
paper bags, or other receptacles where it will 
be dry, and safe from moisture, mice, and flies. 
When wanted for the lordly dish of succotash, 
the corn, a8 weil a8 the beans, should be soaked 
in luke-warm water over night. In cooking, stir 
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the mixture faithfully to prevent burning at the 
bottom, which spoils the feast, Tastes will 
differ about the sugar. If the corn has been 
dried in its best condition, most people will be 
satisfied with the natural flavcr. The salt will 
come from a piece of pig pork, the size adjusted 
to the dish. The Lima bean, picked and dried 


while the pod is green, is the best for suscotash, 

then the A eno ) rentong after that the Horticul- 
tural or Scipio, or other good pole beans, and last, 

the White Bush Kidney. With this stock in the 
store room succotash can be enjoyed the year 
round,—American —. 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


A LIBERAL supply of coal ashes, fresh from the 
cellar or shed, that have not been exposed to the 
weather, thrown around and heaped up against 
quince, apple, and peach trees will form a pre- 
ventative to the borer’s work, and also be found 
very beneficial if scattered under currant and 
gooseberry bushes. A quart or two of salt toa 
bushel of ashes will make it all the better. 

Never mix wood ashes and animal manure of 
any kind together; the latter is made useless 
and valueless by using the former with it. 

Bonedust and wood ashes will supply all that 
may be lacking for strawberries in any soil, and 
these can be obtained in nearly all parts of the 
country. Of all the commercial fertilizers none 
is safer to buy than pure ground bone. It must, 
however, be decomposed before the plants can 
use it, as they take up all their food in solution. 
For immediate effect it is sometimes advisable to 
use dissolved bone, or superphosphate of lime, 
which will be washed down to the roots by the 
first rain. 

By puncturing each grape with a coarse needle, 
it is said, they dry nicely. 

How many west hillsides there are which are 
of no real value to the owner, and that might be 
ma‘le of great value by planting it to orchards 
of apples, peaches, plums, quinces or cherries ! 

It way be interesting to note that the young 
codling insect, when hatched from the egg laid 
in the blossom end ofa fruit bud, weighs less 
than a two-hundred-thousandth part of a man, 
and is, therefore, killed by a quantity of poison 
so small as to have no effect whatever on human 
beings. Even this minute portion is all washed 
cff by the rains before the fruit is grown, Many 
successful orchardists are now spreading their 
fruit trees with a solution of London purple or 
Paris green in water, 

A little silt, say a spoonful to a bush, scat- 
tered under a bush, will be found very be neficial 
tu raspberries, blackberries, currants and guose- 
ss peed land is hard run and poor, and you 
are intending to set out two or three acres of 
strawberries vext Spring, let us advise you to 
put tue wauure and work allon one acre, and 
plant closely, remembering to run a sup-svil 
plow alter your other plow. 


In manuring the orchard some farmers apply 
ground bone and wood ashes, or muriae of 


po.ash mixed, with good success, Fitty bushels . 


of asues avd 1,000 pounds of ground bone make 
a very jiberal dressing Jor au acre of land, and 
one tbat wil jast a number of years. When 
wood ushes cannot ove obtained, 500 pounds of 
mulaie of potash may be used in its place, 
When baruyard mauure 1s to be used, if one- 
half ‘he usuai quanuty be appued, and the same 
value of gruuad bone be applied with it, the result 
will be wuch more satisfactory than if all manure 
be appiied, When the orchard is grown to near 
its 1uu 8iZe it is not so desirable that materiais 
shoula be applied to force the growth of the 
wood a8 1 is to force the growth of the fruit. 
An orchard just set will bear more Hitrogen and 
potash than the orchard which is fuily grown. 
iu yrowlug the grape from seeu, the latter is 
sown in the Spring. Take a shaliow box, fill 
half fui of ricu earth, and over tuis an inch of 
Cicur sand. In the sand sow the seed, covering 
one-eighth to one-fourtu of an inch deep, Cover 
With giass, and Keep Watered sulliciently to pre- 
Vent sand frum drymg out, Crosses are pro- 
duced by keeping the sorts oear together. 
Grape vines may be pruned at any time after 
the ust Of the leaves until the sap begins to flow 
in theSpriug. It 18 often recommenued to do 
all the prumngin Autumn. We fau, bowever, 
tu nud « reason based on scicntitic principies 
for prcferring this season to Winter or cary 
Spring. 
We nave a fifieen-acre apple orchard, sixteen 
years Old, that we are trimming out thurouguly 
this Winter, and expect to pimnt it ail out w red 


raspverTics next Spring, finding they succeed | 


Very Weilin a partiai shade, Of course, weshall 
feed vhe piunts apd trees, by putting a guvod 
shoveliul of compust around cach hill every 
Wiuter.—A, M. Purpy in the * Recorder,” 


KEEP SOMETHING GROWING. 


It has been found by the field experiments of 
Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert, of Rothamsted, that 
allowing lands to lie bare of vegevation during 
the growing season is a practice that is wasteful 
of pant fvod, particularly of nitrogen in the 
form of nitrates. The analysis of drainage 


water coming from a soil that has no crop grow- 
ing upon i has shown an abundance of ulsfates 
1n susution, while that from another ticld receiv- 
ivug similar treatment, except that crops were 
sown, has shown no nitrogen in the drainage 
water, proving that the growing p!ant has been 
busy taking up che nitrugen and preventing it 
from going vo waste by being washed away into 
the rivers and ocean, E mens, having the 
sume eud in view, and giving simiiar resulos, 
have also been tried by ovhers, 

Faliowing jand tor 4 short aoe Be for the pur- 
pose of destruying weeds and weed secds, 18 
duUbtiess an excelent practice under sowe ~ 
cumstances; but the pracuce is téo wastefal of 
nitrogen to "pe foilowed for other os Eee. 
Nature teaches us that the earth 
should be kept constantly ane some form 








of vegetation. The practice of sowing Winter 
rye the Fall, after the Summer crops are 
removed, is, therefote, on this ground, an 
economical one, even if it be plowed in ih Spring, 
though it is better to let it get large enough to 
feed to cattle either green or dry,—New £ 
Farmer. 
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All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 
860 pages, Price 

The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages... bo 

Orders, with the cash inclosed, ‘to be addressed ‘eo 

THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


Che Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
yo Numbers (postae free)... oe 
(9 mos.) (postage ‘tree... 





= ” (6 mos,) * 

17 sd (4 mos.) * ° 

13 ° (3 mos.), O  youbensd 
4 * (1 month), wee 

2 ? (2 weeks), tie 

1 Number (1 week), * Nese 





One subscription two years,..........cescceceeree 
One subscription with one ww subscriber, in 
one remittance. . 5 
One subscription with ‘two. “7 subscribers, ‘in 
one remittance. . ° Ps ° 
One subscription three years 
One subscription with three wew subscribers, 
$B CRO DOMMCIRRSD. 20555 cccesiscccrccccssscccccce 8 50 





One subscription four years... .........s0..0000+ 8 50 
One subscription with four xEW ‘subscribers. in 

one remittance,......... Pepececcovececccccce 10 00 
One subscription five years... debdhecesccsts eocees 10 00 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED From SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one ac inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Tax INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subsertptiona will be stopped al the endas the time 
for which payment te made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Make all remittances payable to the order of THR 
INDEPENDENT. 

€@"Rewittances should be made in Money . Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina KEGIsTERED LETTER, The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and al] Postmasters are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in ra an 


Pt Xe Aa 

nai chae cia inet ae 
6 Seo fo OF 

to — y cieoubare that n cols previo may 


sce a an ret 


3: vO) No, 188 
Suen to Na. A”. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884, 


Orwer first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THs INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office, 

We will furnish, ypon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATER OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
Re Lana » the Fe eae — to the column.) 


a: ena air pooped sie wml.” 


al “ 


Ba Bex 2787, 
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. Coast § Garver 3 b me a* 
n the 






c 14 Le and durabilit 


omy’ ee THE INDEPENDENT. [January 29, 1885. 
— ROCKFORD WATCHES 
SEER See 
KIMBALL ey i,t Mectnan a Bese rare TAS 
AO ARATE 


ORGAN. 


Tr PARLOR, CHURCH, and 
CHAPEL use. In solid walnut cases, aiw 
SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, and 
EBONY FINISH. 

New and elegant designs now ready 

ta” Liberal discounts to Churches, [riyes, 
and Schools, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogua 


W. W. KIMBALL & Uv. 


OHICAGO, ILL. 








BREW YORK AGENTS, 


Chickering & Sons 


CHICKERING HALL, New York. 
PRESERVE HEALTH AND LIFE 


ET USING 


SCH’S 


SELF- VENTILATING SEWER GAS TRAP, 


A positive preventive for all Malarial discases 
arising from escape of Sewer Gias Oders, 
Keceived Highest Averg of the American Institute, 





BASIN AND TRAP. 
SE SS water coal seal Ey s, Will not loose aie 


ae by the lew ork’ ana Beekioett Healt! rtd 
mo Kecumulation of Filth in the Trap to Breed 


ry Tre thet Aconepuintes Sediment is a Cess- 
pool “. the ue, oF breeds disease. piste 80CH'S 
RAP 18 ALWA OLEAN AND CLEAR 
REFERENCES. 


Josurn ©, Hutcutson, M.D., 180 Hicks Bt. Brook) yp : 
. Qaxiay VANDERPORL, M.D., 36 W, 39th St., 
D. ARDINE, Architects, 1962 Ryoedway, New 
AMEs W. Braet, Plumber. le : ; 
rk Expever & Sow Piumbers, 19, Third Ave. 
: A. N. Ben, A. M., M.D., Editor of the Sanita- 

rani ‘MR. Beach, of the Scientific American, and many 

er prominent Gentlemen woe have had them in 
use a long time. Orders received to put Pietech's 
Trapin, Address for particulars 


HERMAN P P.-O, Box 34, 
FLATBUSH, L. IN. Y. 








FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautifal work of 10 #, Colored Pilate, aud 
1,000 illustratious, with donor) ions of the best Flow- 
ersand Vegetables, prices of Seeds and rents. and 
pus t to grow them. Printed in English an 

Tice 


rio only 10 cents, which may be dedneted 4 from Arst 


It toile what yon want for the Gorden, and how to 
wet it japese r) gunntog to the groc ast mo- 
ment atever t over, 


en 
meetin th disappointment after soni 4 foe 
BUY a VIOK SSEEDS AT BEADQUARTERS. ” 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly a amano. 82 
pages, a Colored P!ate in every number, and many fine 
Perevines. Price, 61,8 years Five conte see A 


en humhers 10 ots, : 8 tri 
I send to ne address My Ee onde — one 
of the fotlowinn Sulitesiions at the prices Damed 


ow— ly two magazines of the vs woe. ¢ ne—Cen 

tur . + Harper's Monthly, Nicholas, 

ea. xi Cheer, $1.25; or Wide wake, Good Cheer, 

and Vick's M rasine f for 93,00. 

JA VIOK, Rechester, N.Y. 

COLUMBIA BICYCLES 

AND TRICYCLES, 

THE POPULAR Grauns or 


Lg stamp for illustrated cata 


TRE POPE M’F'G CU., 
597? Washington &t.. 



















miral Commanding 

Naval Observatory, for ped 
ca: work; and by omotive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 





> un 





YOUR PARLOR} 


Papered with Gold Paper and 





9-inch Border for.............. ... 10.00 
NN Cc cccnccmenreniantt 12.00 
Remnant lots of handsome 

Gold Paper sufficient to 

PAPEF B TOOT .........ceeeeeeees 5.00 
Without Gold.,... 3.00 


THE THOS. FAYE 00. 


810 BROADWAY, NEW yORE. 


The only Stop Voller that wens at bot the 
"te > ‘and bottom of the window. 








k 


Eagle Shade Ri Roller Co, 


Best Sprin ing Rollers in Use. 
THEY RE CLEP SY Ore OR 


Ladies, if you want real satisfaction with your 
Window Curtains, use 


EAGLE STOP ROLLERS, 


and no others, Every Rotter WARRANTED 

Order throu: mn your dealers, If they have not then 
in stock, and will not get them for you, order direc 
from the “tactory, ces the same as other rollers 
Delivered to you free of expense 0. 0.D. Mentioi 
Tue IND@EPENDENT. Please address 


EAGLE CARH Bo LER co., 
,_ —s Mann. 









ia 204 “ind hana 6 West {Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 


METALLIC SHINGLES, 


ye 


LNA 
hepnn) 











STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILKE. 












quisites. Sold in princ 
OMPANY’S 


and towns by the 
Oot ne eney — 


Exclusive Agents 
ers), who give aF 














PERFECTION | 


in ROASTING and BAKING is only attained by using 


~ And RANGES 


™ 'CELSIOR MANUFACTURING co., 


8ST. LOUIS M ° 2 SS 


THE DUN NING 


PATENT WROUGET-IRON BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE. 
I8 THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 


Manufactured at the New i Central 


Iron Works, Geneva, 


N. 
New York Office: 40 hes tty sty yt STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with ful) description and 
vrice-lHat. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per- 
sous building. 


Mention T'he Independent. 


The Smith & Shaw 
ELECTR DUME.SELL 


The most Unique Ap- 
pliance of the Age. 








These Dumb- Bells are adapted to any one requiring 
exercise, and to all whore nerves and genera! system 
needsa toning up. Any one can operate them, and 
their use brings universal) pleasure and benefit. 

Send for price list, and descriptive circular, 


THE SMITH & SHAW ELECTRIC CO., 
168 WEST 34th St... NEW YORK. 
Mention Taz INDEPENDENT. 


Shaw, Applin Co, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Oeavgus. BOSTON, 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 

















Send for our new 72 page book containing 
illustrations of some of the finest residences in 
the country, together with complete: informa- 
tion on the subject of Heating and Ventilation, 

Mailed free on receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 

SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 
62 & 64 Union St,, - - Boston, Mass, 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
re 


8 the veg. and 0 

ary hinds, apd cnqnet be sold in competition 
with the multitude’ of t, short ht, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold ole in cana. 


For & SQUARE or UPRIGHT 


$2 90 ROSEWOOD HAs roo PAN, 
7 


















Catalogue os 


Price List 
OF 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing 
and Furnishing Goods 








is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. , 
Wanamaker & Brown, 
j OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 
wAtEtkewoud, New 3 ervey, it the great § Fine Belt: 
withor 1 a val) vinds of bathe, ‘alte ad! treoke 


there e D about. t Janu 
1885, o CMTE a ewood, Oc ean oo, 
New Jersey. 


WINTER RESORTS. 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


from our dreary Win' 








To those whu wish to esca 
the Bermuda Islands, abou it hours fro: ew York, 
offer a climate unrivaled in its attractiveness, 


petual Summer, balr 4 BE. Lye apnay ski or, 
the Weet Ind s islands Bt. _ Kitt ca beret 
Martinique ( t. ee “ 
we their nee Soptenl vegetation” and grand 

ve bo. ay blet bli i db 
eecriptiye til 8 7 io hE ie ote, pals she bet 


equ 


WORLD" Fiat cb co., "207 Bi may, w= Korky on T 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January lst, has been enlarged by 
adding the Sumner House."’ It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel.’ 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 
KENMORE 














ALBANY, ro; om ‘earl 
ee 
ASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor. 


BELLS. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 








ok ay 











“Tus INDEFENDENS” Paxss, 81 1xp 93 Ross Uranns. 
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